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FOREWORD 


The contributions to this Volume were originally presented as 
papers at the two Seminars sponsored by the University of Mysore 
in its Golden Jubilee Year — the first on ‘How majoi is our 
Literature of the past fifty years ? * and the second on ‘Indian 
Writing in English In choosing the first theme we thought it 
appropriate to the occasion to look back on the past fifty yeats 
of Indian literary history — not to make surveys of what has been 
done in our various literatures, but attempt an evaluation of the 
work in strictly critical terms, so that the accomplishment or the 
lack of it may suggest a direction to the coming years. For one 
hears it frequently mentioned that what we lack in this land of 
tradition is a critical awareness of that vital tradition which alone 
can make for ^continuity in literature and literary criticism. But 
the fact is : out literary history of recen* times is a series of begin¬ 
nings. As a result the sum total of our achievement may have 
suffered seriously. It is good therefore to assess the nature of our 
achievement; and one mode of doing it is, it occurred to us, to try 
and indicate whether what we have before us during the past fifty 
years is of any significance — whether it can answer to the widely 
acknowledged critical concepts of major, minor, distinguished etc. 
And since the terms are defined agreements and disagreements 
are not merely possible but should be valid too. 

It will be seen that quite a few of our languages go unrepre¬ 
sented not because no one from among them had been asked to 
participate but, in most cases, after invitations had been accepted, 
papers promised, and the dates confirmed, the organisers were let 
down either because the invitees had to be away from the country 
(so we gathered from second-hand sources), or the papers were 
not ready in time for presentation. And some — among them, a 
couple of reputed writers—who did attend the Seminar read no 
papers nor felt obliged to send the promised typescripts. Perhaps 
the channels of communication between the hosts and the invitees 
broke down; perhaps they never did exist. And the lesson of 
history came home anew: collective effort is the hardest to practise 
in this country of ours. 

The foregoing pertains to the first Seminar, and we had better 
luck with our invitees to the next—they were mostly teachers, and 
in one language. It was a homogenous group. 



The papers here cover a fairly wide range of Indian Writing in 
English which has today acquired an importance not as an erotic 
plant but as expression of a distinctive sensibility, which is Indian. 
An irate Indian scholar asked at a literary discussion ‘What is 
Indian sensibility ? * Well, one assumes knowledge of certain 
things in gatherings of learned men and whether such questions are 
asked for effect or out of ignorance no answer is likely to leave the 
questioner wiser. It is hoped that the papers printed here throw 
some new light on our well-known writers and problems of writing 
in English. And if that is true we should consider ourselves 
rewarded. 

The papers have taken nearly three years to see the light while 
one year should have been a most reasonable period to print them. 
But perhaps this could not have been helped. 

The volume has at last appeared and I should like to express 
my grateful thanks to those in charge of the Golden Jubilee Fund, 
the University Grants Commission for their financial help and 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali whose partiality for promoting intellectual 
life on the Campus has now been well-known. I thank Mr. D. 
Vijayadevraj Urs for his assistance in making the benefits of the 
Golden Jubilee Fund available to us in running the Seminars; 
and Dr. Prabhushankara, the Director of Prasaranga, who has 
helped us in securing the services of Manipal Power Press, known 
for its high standard of printing. 

My colleagues in the Department, and the Research Fellows 
have helped in reading the proofs and lightened my task consider¬ 
ably. The book is the fourth to come out of the efforts of the 
members of the English Department in less than five years. This 
wouldn't have been possible without the active co-operation of 
the University administration for which we of the Department 
are very grateful 
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HOW MAJOR IS OUR LITERATURE 
OF THE PAST FIFTY YEARS ? 

THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


— C. D. Narasimkaiak 


I propose to share with you some of the preoccupations which 
have prompted us to call this Conference which we consider some¬ 
what significant. The significance is linked up with the age of 
the University, for as you are aware this conference is part of the 
Golden Jubilee Celebiations of the University this year. It is 
not that this University claims to have produced writers: the 
question simply doesn’t arise. It is not the function of universities 
to produce poets and novelists though university men may write, 
and have written, poetry and fiction of merit. But it is an im¬ 
portant function of a university not so much to produce writers 
but to question them, to question whether, and in what manner, 
the writers have promoted awareness of the finer values, and 
generally, of the possibilities of life. It is a question which we as 
teachers and students must ask and do ask every day if we are 
worth our salt. But a golden jubilee offers opportunities once 
in half a century to ask ourselves and others certain major questions 
like the one we have before this Conference: 

‘How major is our literature of the past fifty years ?’ 

We tried in our own way to spell out the term ‘major’ and indi¬ 
cate inclusions and exclusions, qualifications and reservations by 
means of examples from European and American literary situations. 
To which in response some said it was frightening and forbidding; 
others may have thought it irrelevant; and some few must have 
dismissed it as not worth bothering about. All I can say is that 
if the criterion of significance sounds rigorous it was meant to be so. 
For however we look at a literature, so long as we do so as intelligent 
men and women, I am afraid, we shall continue to be faced with 
the question in different forms and phrases, with varying accents 
and tone of voice, and it can’t be shelved for long. For it demands 
of us to snake distinctions of good and bad or not so good and bad; 
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and when faced with a succession of good ones, to make distinctions 
of better and best, of even the best and the next best. In other 
words certain challenging discriminations have to be made, more 
so when it is claimed that a literature has come of age. It will 
generally be agreed that the poetry of no one poet is more important 
than the poetry of which the work of the individual poet is but a 
part, for his poetry gains or loses in significance in relation to the 
whole. But actually this makes it imperative that we evaluate 
the individual work, the individual poet, and a whole literature 
belonging to a tiadition; and then reach out further to other works, 
authors, and literatures of other traditions for purposes of com¬ 
parison without which, it is now trite to say, no standards can be 
formed. 

Now there are still many in knowledgeable circles who think 
that our literatures are young and need protection—an extension 
of the political piinciple of reservation dictated by considerations 
of jobbery. On the other hand, there are a few others who main¬ 
tain a majestic self-sufficiency which is confirmed by hyperbolic 
citations on public platforms, school and college prescriptions of 
their books, and laudatory reviews and write-ups in local news¬ 
papers and periodicals by men recruited from among pressure 
groups or at the mercy of pressure groups, and above all by the 
eclecticism of the so-called tolerant critic. Both these kinds of people 
have hindered disinterested literary judgment. If no concession or 
compromise to placate such was intended by the sponsors of this 
Conference their intentions had been dictated by a realization 
that our literatures, even apart from Sanskrit, were between 500 
and 1000 years old and so some of them were older than the oldest 
literature of Europe barring Greek and Latin; and perhaps just 
as significant as some European literatures and yet their full signi¬ 
ficance is not available to us thanks to our refusal to evaluate them 
and get a hearing for them from those who matter. An Indian 
is apt to feel envious that the younger European literatures— 
English, French, German, Italian and Spanish—should have gone 
so far as to influence world thought and attitudes despite wars, 
revolutions and all the other vicissitudes of life. Some of the 
greatest Russian writers of the 19th century thrived on suffering— 
because they could suffer richly and creatively. They have 
proved to the world that if individuals caught up in spiritual crisis 
could rise to great heights of creativity so do nations, because a 
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time of crisis is a time of opportunity for nations no less than for 
individuals. A less known language like Norwegian could produce 
an Ibsen who dominated the European stage for a time and brought 
the theatre, for the first time after Shakespeare, into touch with 
the intellectual life of the community and thus made a Bernard 
Shaw possible, though Shaw was a dubious gift to the English stage. 

It is true that in mid-nineteenth-century-India our writers too 
responded to the crisis fairly triumphantly: they took advantage 
of the spread of English education and brought about a literary 
renaissance—of a sort. But a renaissance, I am afraid we need 
to remind ourselves, is not a new life, but a renewal of life; is not 
a birth, but a re-birth In a renaissance we do not break away 
from the past, we only feel the impact of fresh life from elsewhere 
and revitalize ourselves. But what happened in India in late 
19th, and early 20th, centuries does not appear to be a particularly 
bright chapter in our literary history, striedy considered. We 
should now have the courage to admit in retrospect that for long 
wc tended to be imitative and deiivative both in life and literature 
in a manner not very worthy of an old civilization with a rich 
literature in the distant past What a contrast to the Renaissance 
in Euiopc which stiircd the depths all-round ! Readers of Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays know too well to fail to miss the persistence, for 
instance, of the medieval ethic side by side the new-born assertion 
of the individual self; indeed, the medieval ethic helped to set a 
standaid and for long continued to serve as an over-all framework 
within which stoims may have laged but storms and all manner 
of excesses caused by the superb faith in the power and strength 
of the individual were kept under conti ol by the vitality of the 
Graeco-Roman-Christia i tradition. The fusion of old and new 
elements is nowhere better brought out than in lines expressing 
diametrically opposing points of view: (I quote from King Lear) 
Edmund, the bastard son of Gloucester representing the newly 
awakened Renaissance-spirit of self-as ertion is seen boasting: 

Fut ! I should have been that I am had the maidenliest 

star in the firmament twinkled on my bastardising. 

Amazing how Shakespeare has achieved the shock of recognition 
Working his way from this first insolence, in: 

TV hast spoken right, *tis true; 

The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 
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And then this is enforced by the final awareness of other characters 
as well. From the cynical despair of 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the Gods; 

They kill us for their sport, 
to 

The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us. 

it is the recurrence of the pattern in play after play—the juxta¬ 
position of the individual and the universal, of experiment and 
tradition—that made for continuity of the European tradition 
and made it possible for a writer like T. S. Eliot in the 20th century 
to speak of the mind of Europe, the pastness of the present and the 
contemporaneity of the past. But here in this ancient country 
we have given the impression of making a scries of beginnings and 
not maintaining a continuity, at any rate, in literature. This 
must be true otherwise, why should we have forgotten the antiquity 
of our literatures and our critical tradition rooted in the Upanishads 
and looked pitifully not merely for European models and move¬ 
ments—our liteiary history of the past 100 years, I mean of forms 
and genres and movements, not so much of individual efforts, it 
has often been accused, looks like a pale replica of the literary 
history of England—but for European appioval thus exemplifying 
the truth of an Australian diplomat’s remark that anyone slightly 
above the tourist le/el can pretend in India to the status of a foreign 
expert on the Indian scene as well as that of his own country. 
Sub-sub mediocre scholars and critics from the West and their 
Indian imitators have still obscured their incompaiably greater 
fellows in the field like Ananda Coomaraswamy, Sri Aurobindo, 
and Hiriyanna in art and literary criticism which is our business 
now; and so I shall not mention other fields. 

We may say this was due to our colonial state, but the pity of 
it is the persistence of colonial complex twenty years after in¬ 
dependence, which truly is not a pity but a menace to growth. 
And a shame when we remember that colonial Ireland during 
and soon after its emergence from colonialism did produce first- 
class literature. It may not be wrong to say that the strength of 
Yeats is the strength of his Irishness, so is that of Synge and, to an 
extent, of James Joyce. A literature born of an essentially Irish 
sensibility could not have entered the mainstream of Anglo- 
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American literature and compelled the attention of the rest of the 
world without a vigour and vitality, valid outside Ireland and 
outside the English-speaking world. Indeed when W. B. Yeats 
wrote in ‘Easter 1916' that ‘England may keep faith for all that 
is done and said’ he was rousing the conscience of the British rulers 
in a way all the Irish patriots put together may not have done and 
by creating the greatest poetry of his generatio 1 he was more likely 
to have instilled respect and admiration among the British for 
Ireland than all the acts of patriots and rebels in 1916 which only 
increased bittemes on both sides. One is reminded of that 
cyclonic monk, Vivekananda, who thundered across the American 
continent and brought out an editorial in the New York Times 
(not London Times, though), in which it was observed on hearing 
him expound Hindu religion and philosophy: ‘How foolish it is 
to send missionaries to the East !' 

Now the kind of attention and recognition that our leaders in 
religion and politics have compelled not merely religiously and 
politically, but in a literary way, it is our painful duty to ask if 
our writers have always done—to put it so must be an under¬ 
statement. Is it because the best intelligence of the age went into 
politics and going into politics, because the times were out of 
joint, it nevertheless had no difficulty in realizing that a nation 
in subjection cannot be awakened by mere political patch-work 
but must recapture its past greatness in the life of the mind and 
the spirit as a necessary base for assertion of its self-respect ? Thus 
may one explain the contribution to the life of the mind of a Raja 
Rammohun Roy, a Vivekananda, a Tilak, a Gandhi, a Nehru 
and a Sri Aurobindo. It is as though Nehru is answering an 
academic philosopher on behalf of all of them when he comments 
on a statement of Radhakrishnan's: Indian philosophy deterio¬ 
rated with the loss of Indian freedom, said Radhakrishnan. But 
why did we lose our freedom ? asks Nehru and adds ‘something 
rotten must have preceded the loss of freedom’. 

In the apportioning of blame for this rottenness I am afraid 
the intellectual generally and the writer particularly (and by writer 
I mean both poet and critic) have to take a major share of it, for 
these guardians of society by and large don't seem to have shown 
much concern and the absence or the lack of it must have in course 
of time blunted their sensibilities and made them sink to the level 
of the crowd* The leaders soon became the led. 
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Well, this is an attempt at historical and sociological explanation 
for the possible dearth of distinguished literature. I say ‘possible* 
because there probably is a distinguished literature amidst us but 
in a country with fourteen major languages it would be simply 
intellectual vulgarity for any one to talk of the national literary 
scene either in praise or in censure—precisely the kind of mistake 
that the champions of regional languages as well as detractors of 
English so often make in their zeal. As I said earlier, a university 
does not come into the picture very much in regard to the presence 
or absence of a literature, but where it docs come in is in its success 
or failure to win the attention of society for its literature and the 
arts and, if possible, by the advantages it enjoys by being situated 
in the meeting place of all the cultures of all the lands, to create 
opportunities in its turn not merely for a free and frank discussion 
of the country’s literary achievement but its evaluation as well. 
Such a disscussion and evaluation when made responsibly should 
help to revitalize the literary scene. It is in that hope that we 
have met here, and not to pass verdicts of such and such literature 
as major, minor or mediocre or le-s than that; and such and such 
writer as the greatest or the worst of all. No, that is clearly not the 
purpose of this Conference. It is, if anything, to inform 
ourselves critically as to why we think a literature, a writer or any 
of his works is significant. In our multi-lingual context, in the 
wake of national independence, with writers claimed or abandoned 
by pressure groups in seats of power, reputations can be made 
easily; I don’t say, these have always been made that way, but 
it is a fact that more often than not reputations are made or praise 
withheld for wrong reasons. 

A friendly Canadian visitor, one can’t think of a more friendly 
visitor from abroad, remarked on witnessing the Tagore Centenary 
celebrations in 1961 under the auspices of the Government of 
India that the chorus of praise that was dinned into our ears there 
was ‘mildly scandalous’. Perhaps that is understandable when 
governments organize such functions and ask friendly governments 
to depute writers to participate in the celebrations. Even the 
most exacting of them is apt to be polite on such occasions. But 
that our literary circles shouldn’t have realized that a centenary 
year is a time for a rigorous revaluation of an established poet’s 
work and thus tried to win critical attention for the outstanding 
work of Tagore, for one poem, one play, one short story or novel 
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and consequently helped their close study in adult circles along 
with the best from other literatures of the World—indeed, for 
literary circles to mouth the delegates’ words and phrases as. if it 
was all well-considered literary criticism—that is to me a dismal 
failure, that is an unforgivable abdication of critical responsibility. 
And failure here must be viewed as symptom of a radical failure 
all round. For here at least Tagore’s works have been available 
in translations in which the poet himself with his enviable com¬ 
mand of the English language collaborated often. If one trans¬ 
lation was defective critics should have pointed to the necessity of 
others more satisfactory. No, that would be a sacrilegious act 
against the greatest poet of our time and they wouldn’t do it. If it 
was criticism on the quality of the work, of course, they wouldn’t 
tolerate it. Actually I have heard some of my most cultivated 
Bengali friends whose intellectual standards are of the highest 
in economics and politics and even in judgement of literature 
and the arts of Europe and America, indulge in small talk and 
unbecoming abuse of J. C. Ghose who seems to have written with 
penetration and insight on Bengali literature including Tagore. 
He was disowned by most of his Bengali friends after the publication 
of his remarks on Tagore. Not long ago, a well-known Bengali 
writer warned me for expressing a strong reservation about Tagore: 
‘I don’t know what would have happened to you’, he said, ‘if 
you had made these remarks in Calcutta.* Now this is to do 
wrong to Tagore’s memory. This is, I fear, to cheat ourselves 
into thinking that we can solve the problems of the world by 
shying away from them. It is to fail to realize that if we do not 
wish to make distinctions in literature, history with its remorse¬ 
lessness is going to do it on a later day. Wisdom consists in trying 
to be seized of a contemporary situation and rectifying it in the 
best way possible. By so doing we will not merely help to focus 
attention on our better writers but save the time of our readers 
for better things. In his book, The Great Tradition , Dr. Leavis 
remarks in the very beginning: ‘to appreciate the distinction 
between J. B. Priestly and Jane Austen is to feel that life isn’t long 
enough to permit of one’s giving much time to Fielding or to 
Mr. Priestly’. 

Well, to the extent we practise that kind of discrimination in 
the judgement of our literatures, authors and works; and to the 
extent our universities help young people do it, the teachers and 
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the universities have not betrayed the trust society has put in them. 
This Conference must help as much to assess what has been done 
in the past fifty years as to give a direction to our work in the 
coming years and, more important, highlight the need for such 
assessment on our part as means of enriching the finer consciousness 
of our literature and our age. 

It is in that hope that the following note was sent to the parti¬ 
cipants with a view to eliciting their responses in an atmosphere 
of freedom—freedom, charged with a high sense of critical res¬ 
ponsibility : 

‘An attempt is made in this note to spell out the term “major” 
which will no doubt be disputed But unfortunately unless some 
broad indications are offered it would be difficult especially in 
our multilingual context to achieve any kind of uniformity m our 
approach to the subject and organization of the material before 
us. It is obvious the note does not pretend to exhaust all the 
implications of the term “major” and additions, qualifications 
and reservations are inevitable in the nature of the theme. And 
that is precisely what the Conference seeks to clarify to itself and 
to others. 

(a) To some of us it appears that major and minor are relative 
terms-relative to what obtains outside one’s own tradition. For 
unless we compare ours with other literatures, acknowledged on 
all accounts as major, it is possible we minimize or exaggerate 
the importance of our own efforts. 

(b) It is assumed that major literature commands a consider¬ 
able number of masterpieces, some of which may claim to be 
classics, under different forms or genres. 

(c) It is thought that major writing enriches the literary tra¬ 
dition in a given language both by treating significant areas of 
experience and by employing techniques which add to the possi¬ 
bilities of the medium itself. It opens up, in both ways, new 
horizons and possibly crystallizes an epoch. This is achieved 
through major literary figures. Such, one would suppose, are 
W. B. Yeats and T. S. Eliot in poetry; Henry James, D. H. Law¬ 
rence, Joseph Conrad, James Joyce and Faulkner in fic'ion. Ezra 
Pound, while he is historically no less important than Eliot, doesn’t 
share a major status with him. For that matter even Robert 
Frost,while he was in his own time and even today the most popular 
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American poet after Eliot, has not been recognized as major. 
Eliot most assuredly is a major poet both because of his considerable 
output of a significant kind and because of his impact on life and 
literature, extending beyond his own language and tradition. 

(d) When we proceed to consider writers after T. S. Eliot our 
criteria are seen to be not so exacting. D. H. Lawrence does not 
appear to have done much to advance the “form”, but by the way 
he handled his material especially sex-relations which he made 
“valid and precious, not something to be ashamed of” he enriched 
the form itself. So did Conrad by using the opportunities provided 
by the Merchant Navy. Henry James spread his net wide: the 
American in search of an ideal society and in the process the 
encounter of cultures of the Old World and the New through 
their representatives in action. James Joyce is conspicuous 
largely for giving us a technique—the stream-of-consciousness— 
in fiction. From Faulkner we seem to get more: he not merely 
gave us rare insights into the life of a people with agonizing social 
tensions in a chosen region, the Mississipi Valley which he knew 
from the inside, but demonstrated like Synge in Ireland the creative 
possibilities of a regional dialect. 

{e) Negatively, E. M. Forster in England has not been con¬ 
sidered a major literary figure of his time though credited with 
a minor classic, namely, A Passage to India. While Forster distin¬ 
guishes himself among writers of the second rank, Somerset Mau¬ 
gham and Graham Greene, both prolific writers, have often been 
referred to as popular and relegated to a minor status. So is 
W. II. Auden who exemplified ‘current metropolitan values’, and 
even Dylan Thomas, who became for a time a legendary figure. 

(/) It will be seen that bulk, sometimes spoken of as 
‘quantitative immensity’ has invariably accompanied first-rateness. 
Is that the reason why the authors of Robinson Crusoe and Pilgrim*s 
Progress have not counted as major though both the works have 
enjoyed a reputation for some centuries as classics of their kind. 
It is different with Cervantes’ Don Quixote for, all European fiction 
is said to start from this celebrated work. 

It comes to this then: the term major has seldom been applied 
to promise (passed over as just a flicker) but to achievement. The 
promise has to be sustained and built upon for the writer to be 
considered major. And the writing to be considered major it 
seems to take a succession of masterpieces which build up a tradition 
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though not necessarily a great tradition. A tradition is formed 
not by being derivative nor by means of as cries of beginnings 
which are in the nature of experiments but by being seminal, by 
continuing the inheritance in a vital and significant way. We 
have often been accused of having lost touch with the past of 
India but running through the whole gamut of European literary 
movements—Romanticism, Symbolism, Imagism, Existentialism, 
Realism, Surrealism etc., etc Since they can only be based on 
hearsay in our multi-lingual situation (this is true even of books 
awarded the Sahitya Akademi Prize since so few of them are 
available in translations), I should desist from mentioning names 
from our literatures of the past 50 years and will only be content to 
invoke the names of Valmiki, Vyasa, and Kalidasa as major wi iters 
howsoever one judges them withm India 01 abroad. The task is 
rendered easy since they wrote in the same language; have stood 
the test of time and have had tremendous impact on the life and 
literature of subsequent ages. 

The most important thing is to resist inclusiveness and be ruth¬ 
lessly exacting in our standards of judgment but nevertheless make 
eveiy effort to identify achievement as major, near-major, distin¬ 
guished minor, and minor without of course appearing to fall 
into such neat categories. 

It is another matter whether we can go into the reason why in 
most cases we fall short of major achievement in writers and writ¬ 
ing. While this may be briefly accounted for the essential thing 
is to identify the nature of the achievement by the demonstrable 
means of analysis and comparison—of the significant works pro¬ 
duced during the past 50 years’. 



“HOW ‘Major* IS OUR LITERATURE 
OF THE PAST FIFTY YEARS?” 

INDIAN WRITING IN ENGLISH: POETRY 

By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 

How ‘major* is ‘our’ literature of the past 50 years ? When we 
say, our literature, what exactly do we mean ? Do we mean 
‘Tamil’, ‘Telugu’ or ‘Kannada’ literature, because that is the 
literature of the particular region with which we feel specially 
involved ? Do we mean any literature anywhere with which 
we happen to be acquainted, —which has touched our heart¬ 
strings and stirred the depths of the soul, —because being human 
we cannot help reacting to the recordination of quintessential 
human experience, whether it is an Asiatic or an African or an 
American that has done it, or whether it has been done in English 
or Russian or Tamil ? Or, again, must I mean ‘Indian Writing 
in English’, because I have often bestowed on it some critical 
attention in the past ? Does the lesser love render one ineligible 
for the greater ? Can we avoid partisanship in a discussion like 
this ? ‘My’ literature, ‘your’ literature, ‘our’ literature, —why 
must we bother about these differentiations so long as it is un¬ 
questionably literature, and not any fraudulent article ? 

Sanskrit is with us still. And with Sanskrit literature yet in- 
candescently alive — living and giving life to all modern Indian 
literature, to all the fourteen or fifteen modern, Indian literatures, 
though in different degrees—with Sanskrit not a whit ‘dead* but 
resplendent still, its invigorating rays felt by most uf us even when 
we cannot or dare not see the Sun itself, why advance or dispute 
‘majority* status to this or that contemporary Indian literature ? 
Is it necessary ? Is it wise ? 

Again, even as anyone of the divers flourishing literatures of 
contemporary India is not easily isolable from the rest, and from 
the total living Indian literary heritage, the literature of the past 50 
years too does not permit of isolation under conditions of anaes¬ 
thesia to facilitate examination of its problematic ‘majority* status. 

There is the difficulty of evolving acceptable criteria for judging 

/ 
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a literature in relation to several other related literatures, and 
there is the further difficulty of evaluation of a literature that is 
unpredictably growing—or almost exploding—before our very 
eyes. Evaluation of contemporary literature is thus difficult 
certainly, yet perhaps some attempt at evaluation cannot be 
shirked either. 

There is, further, this notion of ‘majority’ status. We attain 
legal majority on reaching a particular age. But to be a ‘major’ 
is not necessarily to be ‘wise’. A literature with a long history 
or a litciature with a colossal output need not for that reason alone 
be a ‘major’ literature. It may even be said that a constant 
preoccupation with ‘majoiity’ status is itself a sign of immaturity, 
a proof that one has not ‘arrived’ yet. If it is significant indubitable 
achievement that determines such majority status, it is something 
that should not need discussion or argument. It must command 
general recognition, and universal acceptance. A literature with 
which we have long grown familiar, which we have as it were 
takdn for granted, one day strikes us as something altogether 
new. Like the moment when Aswapati sees his daughter Savitri 
suddenly transformed into the glory of the Eternal Feminine: 

He saw through the familiar cherished limbs 

The great and unknown spirit born his child. 

That moment was Dante to mediaeval Italian: Shakespeare to 
English: Pushkin to Modern Russian, Whitman to American 
English, Ibsen to Norwegian, Rabindranath to modern Bengali, 
Subramania Bharati to modern Tamil, and Sri Aurobindo to 
Indian writing in English. But even the Dawn, although at 
the moment of its occurrence, does seem a miraculous event, has 
its own harbingers, and its own pre-history. We may thus talk 
about and about, we may learnedly try to explain things away, 
but the heart of the mystery must ever elude our critical grasp. 

Indian writing in English, or Indo Anglian literature, is hardly 
150 years old. While laborious research we may be able to list a 
few hundred serious practitioners of prose and verse, we may be 
able to compile an anthology of a couple of hundred lyric pieces 
and extracts from longer poems, and we may even able to 
fabricate a ‘history’ of this literature, From the open Western 
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window came at one time intimations from the Romantics—Byron 
and Scott, Shelley and Keats, and of coures Wordsworth—then 
the strident Victoiians, the non-so-stiident Pre-Raphaelites, the 
excessively self-conscious decadents’, and the Edwardian and 
early Georgian half-hearted innovationists came in wave after 
wave, some rising to a great crest and some claiming little notice, 
and more recently the Symbolists, the Dadaists, the Anti-Romantics, 
the poets with blasted hopes and muted accents, the men and 
women of the post-Hiroshima generation, these and others have 
communicated their whispers, Cries, hisses, cacophonies, and 
caterwaulings, and these also wc have heard, and these too have 
had some effect on recent Indian poetry, and especially Indian 
poetry in English The twin sources of Indian poetry—tha roots 
of the native tradition going back to the Vedas and the breezes 
from the West, and now increasingly from all over the world— 
still give it a character, a soul, that is its own, and a vitality that 
is contemporaneous, judged by its grasp of the total human pie- 
dicamcnt in our world of galloping science and technology. By 
its choicest, upest fruits alone can ‘majoiity’ or matuiity status 
be conceded to a liteiature, but floweis precede fruits and leaves 
precede flowers, and the leaves suck stustcnance from the stems 
and the stem from the hidden roots For Indo-Anglian poetr>, 
the roots can only be Indian, the same loots that sustain Assamese 
or Bengali, Tamil or Telugu literature, and arc sustained by the 
soil of India, the rivers of India, and the circumambient atmosphere 
with its air-waves and wayward impulses. 

After the first shock of the Western invasion and occupation 
of India, —as if a cyclone had devastated the countryside, —there 
was a period of desolation and waste, but presently there was a 
burst of all-round activity, like new vegetation after the sterility 
of winer or drought. A renaissance of Indian literature and 
culture was the result, and creative Indian writing in English was 
but one of the many forms that this renaissance took. People 
were bilingual, and occasionally trilingual also. Rammohan 
wrote in Bengali and English: so did Michael Madhusudan and 
Rankim Chandra. Toru Dutt wrote in English and French, and 
knew Sanskrit and Bengali. It was a permissive atmosphere, 
and languages chose men as much as men chose languages. The 
position is best summed up, albeit with a touch of defiance, by one 
of our best younger poets, Kamala Das; 
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I am Indian, very brown, bom in , 

Malabar, I speak three languages, write in 
Two, dream in one Don’t write in English, they said, 
English is not your mother-tongue. Why not leave 
Me alone, critics, friends, visiting cousins, 

Every one of you ? Why not let me speak in 
Any language I like ? The language I speak 
Becomes mine, its distortions, its queernesses 
All mine, mine alone. 

Under the peculiar circumstances that gave birth to Indian 
poetry in English, it was natural that the earliest experiments 
should be either pieces obviously imitative of the Romantic poets, 
or historical vignettes, or translations or adaptations fiom classical 
Indian poetry. Perhaps the first of the Indo-Anglian poets, 
Henry Derozio could compose tiochaics that a Keats himself might 
have written: 

Bring the pearl of purest white, 

Bring the diamond flashing light; 

Bring your gifts of choicest things, 

Fans of peacocks’ starry wings, 

Gold refined, and ivory, 

Branches of the sandal tree . . . 

When Michael Madhusudan Dutt indited The Captive Ladxe or 
king Porus, his main inspiration was Byronic, with occasional 
echoes from Milton. Prithvi Raj’s Queen, Samyukta, and 
Alexander’s worthy opponent, King Poms, are the natural darlings 
of romantic poetry, and Michael Madhusudan was quick to seize 
his opportunity. Likewise Shivajee was the theme of one of 
Shoshee Chunder Dutt’s poems. These early poets knew their 
Indian history and literature, and they were steeped in the classics 
of English poetry. In his Sonnet on Paradise Lost , Roby Datta 
described Milton as “holy bard divine” and concluded thus: 

How often did ye with your lightnings sweet 
Lead forth these faltering mortal eyes to gaze j 
On deathless regions trod by deathless feet! 
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In his ‘A Farewell to Romance*, Govin Chunder Dutt wrote: 

The varied melody of Shakespeare’s swell, 

The doric flute of Milton, or the reed 
Of 'Sage and Serious* Spenser ever dear.... 

The strains of Scott that stir the soul indeed. 

In Toru Dutt’s Ancient Legends and Ballads of Hindustan and Romesh 
Chunder Dutt’s shortened English versions of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata , we have the first successful adaptations or trans¬ 
lations from our ancient literature. And presently, in poems like 
Sri Aurobindo’s Urvasie and Love and Death and in Nagesh Wishwa- 
nath Pai’s The Angel of Misfoitune , we find Indian poets essaying 
romantic narrative poetry on their own, the themes no doubt 
redolent of native myths and legends but the articulation un¬ 
questionably English in blank verse of considerable dexterity, 
resilience and power. They knew their Milton and Byron and 
Tennyson—especially Milton—and the figure of Satan, the Satan 
of Paradise Lost , was not easily to be exorcised. Michael Madhu- 
sudan, for example, tried to visualise the blasted glory of Satan: 

A form of awe he was — and yet it seemed 
A Sepulchre of beauty — faded, gone, 

Mouldering where memory, fond mourner, keeps 
Her lonesome vigils sad . 

Describing his "Angel of Misfortune", Pai tries to differentiate 
his Angel from Satan : 

No fallen angel he, whose rebel arm 
Presumptuous wars against the Lord Supreme, 

But one obedient to the Almighty will, 

In whom reposes an uncommon trust 

And delegated power, resistless both 

For weal or woe to all that breathes and lives. 

But not for aye he bears his present form 
For when he brings good fortune lo 1 he comes 
A radiant angel clad in robes of white, 

And Bur, and smiling. But when in his wrath 
iHe wields his dreaded might, he seems as now 
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Dark, tall, and strong, relentless, stern, and fierce 
And hence misfortune’s Swarthy Angel named. 

These early Indian poets then, were imitative, derivative, —they 
imitated the forms and rhythms of English poetry, and they derived 
their themes from Indian history, myths and legends — but they 
also tried to fotge something distinctive and new. And this is 
seen in lyric even more than in narrative poetry. Kashiprosad 
Ghose boldly made a dead crow the theme of one of his lyrics: 

Gay ministrel of the Indian clime 1 

Now oft as morning's rosy prime 

When thou didst sing in caw, caw numbers, 

Vexed I’ve awoke from my sweet slumbers. 

And to avoid that hateful sound, 

That plagues a head howe’er profound. 

Have walked out in my garden .... 

It falls flat as poetry, but he dcscivcs credit for wiiting about a 
crow he had seen rather than waxing eloquent about a skylaik 
or nightingale he had neither seen nor heard. In Toiu Dutt’s 
*Sita\ the lytic and the elegiac notes achieve peifcct fusion, and 
yet superficially the theme is Sita in exile in Valmiki’s Ashram. 
Toru’s mother tells of the Ashram, and of Sita in her sorrows: 
and as the mother tells the story, her three children — Toru, and 
her sister and brother — weep too: 

It is an old, old story, and the day 
Which had evoked sad Sita from the past 
Is by a mother sung . . . Tis hushed at last 
And melts the picture from their sight away, 

Yet shall they dream of it until the day ! 

When shall those children by their mother’s side 
Gather, ah me ! as erst at eventide ? 

The apparent theme is Sita in her second, and even crueller, exile; 
but the real theme is the loss of Toru’s brother and sister. It is a 
doubly elegiac piece, for Toru’s memories of her dead brother 
and sister fuse with her mother’s tale of Sita, and all hark back 
to Valmiki and his epic lecordation of the tears and heart-aches 
of inveterate humanity. 
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More than elegiac, it is love poetry that is characteristic of the 
nonage of a poet’s career. In some of Aru’s and Toru’s exquisite 
renderings from the original French lyrical poets of the Romantic 
Age, it sounds as though the young poets are giving vent really 
to their own nameless longings: 

O echo, whose repose I mar 
With my regrets and mournful cries. 

He comes — I hear his voice afar, 

Or is it thine that thus replies ? 

Peace ! hai k, he calls 1 — in vain, in vain, 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

When a poet like Manmohan Ghose describes in his The Garden 
Passion the meeting of the loveis, Julian and Irene, the obvious 
exoticism can hai dly obscure the flutter in the heart or the deeper 
tumult in the soul. Arc Julian and Iicne only Adam and Eve ? 
Are they any Adam and any Eve diawn to any Eden and enacting 
their own Paradise: 

lie takes her hand inflamed with bliss, 

Her willing tienabling hand in his; 

And in glad tears she hides her face 
Lock’d in his passionate embrace . . 

And all this garden, all this glade, 

Water and wind and flowei and shade, 

The leaves that sigh, the bird that sings, 

Seem one ambrosial chain of things, 

One happy whole .... 

Nature is here the background for the drama of human love, and 
the love divine often comes in edgeways, and sometimes that really 
is the heart of the matter. In Sarojini Naidu, and to an even 
more pronounced extent in Tagore’s Gitanjali and The Gardener , 
human love, Nature love, and divine love meet and merge and 
grow wings of revelation. Thus Sarojini in ‘The Flute-Player of 
Brindavan’: 

Why didst thou play they matchless flute 
’Neath the Kadamba tree, 
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And wound my idly dreaming heart 
With poignant melody, 

So where thou goest I must go, 

My flute-player, with thee ? 

And thus Tagore: 

Love, my heart longs day and night for the meeting 
with you—for the meeting that is like all-devouring 
death. 

Sweep me away like a storm; take everything 1 have; 
break open my sleep and plunder my dreams. 

Rob me of my world. 

In that devastation, in the utter nakedness of spirit, 
let us become one in beauty. 

Alas for my vain desire ! Where is this hope for 
union except in thee, my God ! 

Is it a poem of love, or of death, or of immortality ? Is this loving 
to excess, and ceasing in a stoim of passion, and re-awakening in 
the calm of realisation ? 

Sarojini Naidu’s The Golden Threshold (1905) and Tagore’s 
Gitanjali (1912) are both ‘land-maiks’ in the history of Indo- 
Anglian poetry. Although based on his own oiiginal Bengali, 
Gitanjali merits being described as a classic of English poetry. It 
gave something new to English poetry, even as Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass had done sixty years earlier. The prose-poem popularised 
by Gitanjali and its successors presently found many practitioners, 
and the potentialities of the form soon came to be exhausted. 
Mysticism gave place to mistiness, and polyphonic verse gave 
place to nerveless prose. In some of Sri Ananda Acharya’s effusions 
and in the musings in K. S. Venkataramani’s On the Sand-dunes 
(1923), however, there could yet be seen something of the flicker 
that lighted up the pages of Gitanjali. 

Imitation, translation, adaptation: rendering anew of history, 
myth and legend: lyric utterance charging native experience into 
borrowed poetic forms like the sonnet, the ode, and the elegy: 
love poetry, nature poetry, devotional poetry: the Gitanjali mode, 
an explosive phenomenon that carried all before it for a few years— 
and then, all too suddenly, the knotted, symbolistic, obscure poetry 
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inspired by Eliot, Ezra Pound, and the rest of the “modems”. 
The year 1917 (which takes us exactly fifty years back from the 
present time) saw the publication in India of Sarojini Naidu’s 
The Broken Wing, and in England of Eliot’s Prufrock, and other 
Observations. “Broken” indeed were the wings of poetry, — or 
so they struck the observer. In 1918, Harindranath Chattopa- 
dhyaya’s first* volume, The Feast of Youth, was welcomed as a work 
of exceptional promise, as the “begginnings of a supreme utterance 
of the Indian Soul in the rhythms of the English tongue”. It took 
some years for the seedlings of the “new poetry” to find a receptive 
soil in India, and even so the harvest was an indifferent one. Like 
the Gitanjali mode that soon came to be cheapened into a vague 
mixture of speculation and reverie, the Eliot-Pound tradition too 
came to be unconsciously caricatured by many of its Indian (as 
also by its Western) practitioners. Nevertheless some significant 
poetry appeared during the between-the-wars period of the twenties 
and thirties, —notably Manmohan Ghose’s Songs of Love and Death 
(1926), Joseph Furtado’s A Goan Fiddler (1926), G. K. Ghettur’s 
The Shadow of God (1934), Manjeii Isvaran’s Altar of Flowers (1934), 
Shahid Suhrawardy’s Essays in Verse (1937), Armando Menezes’s 
Chords and Discords (1936), V. N. Bhushan’s Footfalls (1938) and 
P. R. Kaikini’s Shanghai (1939). These range from the simple 
to the sophisticated, from direct to elusive utterance, from the 
sentimental to the satirical, from mere murmur to thunderous 
affirmation. Ghettur’s description of Mysore is conventional but 
not lacking in suggestiveness or force: 

On a fair morning — 

Climb to the feet of Chamundeswari: 

Far, far below, and radiant in its pride, 

Set like a jewel preciously aside, 

See sparkling on the plain’s immensity, 

Mysore ! fond city of a monarch's dream. 

Manjeri Isvaran’s ‘The Neem is a Lady', like Toru Dutt’s ‘Our 
Casuarina Tree’, is a vivid evocation of a Tree that is almost a 
person, a presence, and a power: 

The Neem is a Lady, queenly, venerable, 

Since that distant day she pushed her slender stem 
Up the humus, a little elf... . 
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She had been married to a majestic Pippala “with due,woodland 
rites”; later the Pippala had been hit by a thunderbolt, and fallen, 
yet Lady Necm is rich in her memories, 

and she listens, all hushed, as she dreams on moonlight 
nights to the song of the dryades on her bridal day. 

•» 

There is the age-long custom of barren women circumambulating 
the Neem and the Pippala, praying for progeny. The Neem is a 
Lady, she had bestowed the crown of motherhood on countless 
women, and although now widowed herself, she is queenly and 
venerable still. 

After the Second World War, in India as in U. K. and U.S.A., 
the trend has been towards a compact, allusive and muted style 
steering clear of the old elaboration and ornamentation as well 
as the more recent knotted obscurity and frightful contortions. 
Under G. R. Mandy’s editorship, the Illustrated Weekly gave dis¬ 
criminating encouragement to a number of young poets, many 
of whom have since published little collections over the Writers 
Workshop Imprint. Dom Moracs, of course, blazed a trail for 
himself while still a student at Oxford, and won the Hawthornden 
Prize for his first volume, A Beginning (1957). Nissim Ezekiel’s 
first two \olumcs had appeared earlier, P, Lai’s Pamt's Death, 
Pradip Sen’s Aod Then the Sun and Deb Kumar Das’s The Night 
Befuie Us came out in 1960, Asil Jussaw'alla’s Land's End in 1962, 
Kamala Das’s Summer in Calcutta in 1965, and A. K. Ramanujan’s 
The Slriders in 1966. Among the other poets who have been 
cultivating this new allusive style and avoiding romantic excess 
and exuberance alike arc B. Rajan, F. R. Stanley, Keshav Malik, 
Leela Dharmraj, R. cle L. Furtado, Mary Erulkar, Leslie do 
Noronha, P. K. Saha, Roshan Alkazi, M. R. Bhagvan, and N. K. 
Sethi. Most of them have but a few pieces each to their credit, 
—they arc like the fust sticky leaves that appear in spring, —but 
undoubtedly they ate living things, not bright-coloured paper- 
leaves. The credo of the new poets was spelt out by P. Lai, who 
is the generalissimo of the movement, in his Introduction to an 
anthology of Modern Indo-Anglian Poetry that appeared in 1959. 
Poetry must deal “in concrete terms with concrete experience”: 
it must employ a “vital language”: it must be authentic, austere, 
unimitative, realistic, experimental in a disciplined way, and 
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individualistic without being quite opaque. In the best work 
of a Dom Moraes or Nissim Ezekiel, a Lai or Raghavendra Rao, 
a Kamala Das or A. K. Ramanujan, this poetry has amply fulfilled 
itself. It is partly a harking back to Donne and the metaphysicals, 
and indeed there arc such scalding moments even in Sarojini 
Naidu’s later poems, notably in ‘The Temple’ sequence. Kamala 
Das’s poems are fiercely honest, and theie is the touch of acid in 
the gnarled expressions, an utter integrity in the total articulation. 
If evening appeared to Eliot “like a patient etherised upon a table”, 
night for Kamala Das is “daik-cloakcd like a proeuxess”. She 
could be painstakingly and remorselessly naturalistic: 

Near the lake, a pregnant 
girl bared her dusky 

breasts and washed them sullenly, On the old 
cauon-stand, ciows bickered over a piece 
of lizard-meat, and the white Sun was theie 
and everywhere. 

In ‘The Dance of the Eunchs’, the imagery is direct, biting and 
brutal, but the poem docs not lack compassion for the eunuchs 
“thin in limbs and dry .... a drought and a loiteiiness were in 
each of them”. But why must Kamala Das picture love always 
in terms of lust and disgust ? Is love no more than “this skin- 
communicated thing” ? Is an cmbrance but “a finished jigsaw” ? 
Even unending lust must one day reach a point of satietv: 

I shall someday leave, leave the cocoon 
You built around me with morning tea, 

Love-words flung from door-ways and of course 
Your tried lust. I shall some day take 
Wings, fly around, as often petals 
Do when free in air, and you dear one, 

Just the sad remnant of a root, must 

Lie behind, sans pride on double beds 

And grieve. But I shall some day return .... 

My world, de-fleshed, de-vcined, dc-blooded, 

Just a skeletal thing, then shut my 
Eyes and take refuge, if nowhere else, 

Here in your nest of familiar scorn .... 
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Is it Irene returning to Soames Forsyte after the tragic (Aiding of 
Philip Bosinney ? A similar disgust,—at least disenchantment, 
—with romantic love is charactei islic of some other recent poets 
as well, for example, A.K. Ramanujan, R. Parthasarathy and 
R. de L. Furtado. And this disenchantment covers other fields 
of expeiicnce too, as in Kaian Singh’s picture of “The Seminar”: 

There sat the learned 
like rows of soda-water bottles 
awaiting their turn to be diunk .... 
one, a gaunty little cockroach, 
leapt to and fio while speaking, 
another stood in solemn grandeur 
like a statue caivcd with moving lips, 
a thiid, bearded and grim 
and glaiing like a hawk, 
bore down in garrulous ferocity 
upon the audience .... 

After such exposure, who will dare to attend a seminar with proud 
complacency i* 

There is no dearth, then, of poets who can see things with clinical 
clarity and who can also present their findings with razor-blade 
finish and sharpness. Yet is tills final ? Is there not something 
more, is there not room for charity, and beauty, and love ? Like 
the poets who write in the various regional languages, the Indo- 
Anglian poet too has loved India almost idolatrously, he has 
thirsted for freedom, and after freedom came, he has been acutely 
conscious of the evils in our political, economic and social life. 
Many an Indo-Anglian poet is agonisingly aware of the human 
predicament In India, and he swears by man more than by God, 
and swears at the exploiter, the shirker and the perverter. The 
neo-modernism of Ezekiel, Moraes, Lai, Kamala Das and A.K. 
Ramanujan has given us eyes and ears, and imparted an edge 
and a tone to Indo-Anglian poetry. Yet the poetry of clinical 
analysis, the poetry of strident protest, the poetry of immitigable 
disgust — although it may all be necessary under the given circum¬ 
stances — it is not enough. Thus humanism itself, —although 
one must start with it, dwell and lave in it, and suffer its pangs 
and despairs, —humanism itself needs to be exceeded, even as the 
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leaves must be exceeded by the flowers and the flowers by the 
fruit. The poet no doubt is a creature of the senses and the emo¬ 
tions, but without imagination what can avail the poet ? And 
without the wings of Thought — reflection, speculation, intros¬ 
pection, metaphysical longing, mystical contemplation — huma¬ 
nism might become no more than a self-forgetl prison house. . In 
all ages in India, the unknown has exerted a strange irresistible 
pull on the poet, and philosophy and poetry have often come 
together to their mutual emichment. A poem like the Bhagavad Gita 
(like The Divine Comedy) is not siniply philosophy with poetry 
superadded: or vice versa. The poetry is alone the reality, the 
philosophy being now wholly consumed in the poem. In Tagore 
already there is this significant dimension, and God is seen involved 
in the life-ways of man and the movements of nature. In some 
of Vivekananda’s poems, —‘Kali the Mother*, for example, —there 
is a peep even towards the mystical sublime. Brajendranath 
Seal's The Quest Elernal and Muhammad Iqbal’s The Secrets of the 
Self (the lattei being an English translation of his Asrar-i-Khudi) 
are philosophical poems, —philosophical certainly, but no less 
certainly poems. But it is in the formidable Sri Aurobindo canon— 
poetry, philosophy, yoga — that Indo-Anglian literature has put 
forth its manifold ambrosial fruits. The langc is from the root 
to the fruit: and as we read Sri Aurobindo‘s major works — The 
Secret oj the Veda , The Life Divine , and Savitri — we know that we 
are in the presence of a major intellectual, spiritual and poetic 
power. The early lyrics, romantic narratives, and blank verse 
dramas in themselves constitute no mean achievement. There 
are the later lyrics in quantitative metres, and there is the tour- 
de-force, Ilion, in hexameters — these compel attention too. In 
such a lyric as ‘Thought the Paraclete’*, Sri Aurobindo almost 
seems to sum up the whole range and character of his spiritual 
quest and poetic conquest: 

As some bright archangel in vision flies 
Plunged in dream-caught spirit immensities, 

Past the long green crests of the seas of life, 

Past the orange skies of the mystic mind 
Flew my thought self-lost in the vasts of God. 

The “vasts of God’’, then, are the theatre of this poetry, and 
“Thought the great-winged wanderer paraclete” explores the 
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worlds - the worlds of darkness below, the worlds of light alSovc — 
and,, returning to the earth, enacts the drama of man’s grapple 
with Death, and of the Victory everlasting. Savitri being cast 
in the form of a spiritual philosophic epic aims at the expression 
of “a total and many-sided vision and experience of all the planes 
of being and their action upon each other”. The frame-work 
of the Mahabharata story of Savitri and Satyavan is retained in 
its essentials. But into the fiamework has gone also all the experi¬ 
ence of the exploier of the woilds without and the countries within, 
the realms of light above and the daik nan owing circles beneath, 
it is a journey and a struggle, it is an adventure and a penance, 
it is a death and a rebirth. Since it is to be the rccordiation of a 
comprehensive and total vision, all the three terms of past, present 
and future, inconsriencc ignorance and superconscience, life, 
death and immortality, all have their play and interaction in the 
drama of the poem, a cosmic drama that is also the earth-drama 
of Dawn’s victory over daikncss, of the spiritual drama of Truth’s 
victory over falsehood, of the human drama of Savitri’s victory 
over Yama. From matter to spirit is one gamut, and Ernst Mach 
thought that there was a balance between the mass of a particle 
and the rest of the universe. A seer who lived in the immediacy 
of all experience, a yogi to whom the ascetic ’s refusal was anathema 
as much as the materialist’s denial, a poet who became heir to a 
new acsthcsis that wielded with self-assurance the bow of creative 
energy, Sri Aurobindo has made Savitri “a legend and a symbol”,— 
the poem is therefore vision and action and realisation at once. 
What he aimed at doing was nothing less than to reconstitute the 
shattered image of the world, to integrate the inner unity of matter, 
life and spirit. Although Savitri is a poem of ‘unconscionable’ 
length, — and we are all busy people, and the lunch-hour is fast 
approaching, and there are engagements for the evening, — its 
architectonics an- simple enough. We begin at the time of the 
davm of the day when Satyavan must die. After the zero-hour 
before dawn, there is the daily divine event: 

All grew a consecreation and a rite, 

Air was a vibrant link between earth and heaven; 

The wide-winged hymn of.a great priestly wind 

Arose and failed upon the alter hills; 

The high boughs prayed in a revealing sky. 
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A new dawn means man lifting up yet once again “the burden of 
his fate”, but for Savitri it means “confronting Time and Fate’*. 
Presently, at noon occurs the death of Satyavan in the forest: 

A terror and an anguish filled the world, 

As if annihilation’s mystery 
Had taken a sensible form. 

Then follows the Savitri-Yama (Death) dialectic in the triple 
worlds of Eternal Night, Double Twilight and Everlasting Day. 
And Love wins, and Truth wins, and Savitri brings Satyavan back 
to the Ashram, and as they rctiie, enveloping Night 

.... brooded through her stillmess on a thought 
Dcep-guai tied by her mystic folds of light, 

And in her bosom nursed a greater dawn. 

The ‘issue’ in the poem is thus seen to be not alone Salyavan’s life, 
but also, and more fundamentaly, man’s right to immortality. 
Although limited by Nature, Man has a limitless Soul. And 
Savitri has joined issue to assert the claims of the Soul, and the 
determinism of Nature climaxing in death is exceeded at last, and 
she has accomplished the recovery of the Soul and Nature from 
the partial and temporary darkness that had overtaken them. In 
its boldness and grandeur of conception and in the full splendour 
of its articulation, Savitri is beyond question a ‘major’ work — and 
it has been rightly called “the most comprehensive, integrated, 
beautiful and peifect cosmic poem every composed .... perhaps 
the most powerful artistic work in the world for expanding man’s 
mind towards the Absolute”. 

Must we still discuss the question, “How ‘major’ is the literature 
that includes a poem like Savitri ? ” 



CONTEMPORARY INDIAN FICTION 
IN ENGLISH 

ITS BACKGROUND AND “ TONE ” 


By P. Lai 

I propose to take up post-Independence Indian fiction in English, 
and give its “tone” and “texture” a good, hard look. Two de¬ 
cades is time enough. If Indian writing in English has not been 
able in that time to rise beyond parochial and inbred standards 
of imagination and expression, and must go about begging for 
lenient pats-on-thc-back from kind-hearted Fulbrightcrs and 
provincial college teachers, then down with such writing and up 
with the “vernaculars” ! Good writing makes constructive de¬ 
mands on the writer; demands that are strict and inescapable. 
I list four. First: Originality and experiment in word-craft (a term 
whose Anglo-Saxon kcmiings quality I prefer to the vague and 
flabby “style”, “expression”, and “technique”); second: intensity 
aud strength of feeling (“sensibility” is too blanket a word, and 
worn out, alas, with rough contemporary usage); third: refinement, 
intelligence, and clarity in thought-structure (I refrain from using 
“ideas”); and, above all, that mysterious quality called vitality 
without which neither life nor literature attracts, that note of 
enduring foie de vivre (without the flippancy and triviality normally 
associated with that phrase), that aliveness to things and people 
of all kinds, the population of God's plenty, that reflects itself in a 
spontaneous closeness to actuality and a passion to explore, not 
the truth (for truth is, and resides with a power infinitely greater 
than man, and its pursuit by man is too often an excuse for arrogant 
strutting, idea-acquisition, and intellectual pretension) but some¬ 
thing that is more propet for man 4.0 study and re-create: by 
which I mean that the subject-matter of literature is such nuances 
of civilised experience as fall to the lot of humans when they organise 
themselves in ordered groups abiding by the discipline of edu¬ 
cation, the graces of moral courtesy, and the ideals of the spirit. 
When writing deals with less than that, it is not literature, whatever 
else it might be; less than that cannot lead to literature, whatever 
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else is might lead to. Less than that is, frankly, not worth having 
except as a springboard to the real thing. 

Are Indians writing in English providing, at last, the spring¬ 
board, if not the real thing ? That question needs to be asked 
all the time. And an answer to that question — however tentative 
an answer — can be attempted only after a few important, and 
not uncontroversial, points have been explained. These concern 
all Indians who use English as a medium of creative expression, 
and they will be of tangential interest to any Indian who writes, 
creatively or otherwise, no matter what language he uses. Some 
of them may appear to be trivial points, but their triviality hides 
much social, economic, and even political relevance. In a society 
in such a complex process of change as ours, and throwing up 
such a variety of transitional cultuial attitude's, even small symptoms 
may — and do-—cover large trends and patterns. I list the 
points below in an order that is really disorder, for they are not 
arranged in hierarchy of importance: they are there simply because 
they provide a good background to post-Independence fiction in 
English in India. 

1. More Indians are speaking better English than ever before, 
and more Indians are speaking worse English than ever before. 
The ratio of both has gone up, for the simple reason that more 
Indians are going to schools and colleges — better schools and 
colleges and worse schools and colleges — than did before Inde¬ 
pendence. 

2. More books ate published annually in English in India than 
in all the other fourteen Indian languages combined. A small 
comparison will be of interest here. In 19G2, 9,361 books were 
published in English, 2,803 in Hindi, and 2,043 in Bengali. (Start¬ 
ling figures, if one remembers that English is spoken by some 
four million people, and Hindi by about a hundred million !) 
In 1965, 20,115 books were published. 10,438 were in English. 
The rest was shared by Assamese (14), Bengali (1,422), Gujarati 
(922), Hindi (2,376), Kannada (241), Kashmiri (10), Malayalam 
(573), Marathi (1,612), Oriya (120), Punjabi (167), Sanskrit (207), 
Tamil (947), Telugu (518), Urdu (372), and other languages (287). 
These figures were provided by the National Library, which keeps 
annual statistics of all books published in India. Linguists Ibid 
sociologists could draw interesting conclusions from a recent 
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advertisement by the Eastern Railway. Their General Time 
Table, which will appear in April 1967, will have a print order 
of 95,000 copies for the English edition, 10,000 for Hindi, and 
6,000 for Bengali. Their Pocket (Suburban) Time Table will 
have a print order of 55,000 copies for the English, and 20,000 
copies for the Bengali edition. 

3. English still serves as a pan-Indian language for the deli¬ 
berations of “all-India” seminars, conferences, and other get- 
togethers pf the educated. Take the 8th All-India Writers' Con¬ 
ference. More important, however, is its increasing adoption 
as the only language in the homes of Anglicised Indians, of inter¬ 
caste and inter-communal marriages (a fast-growirig phenomenon 
in the cities), of social climbers and would-be snobs, and, of course, 
of those who have involuntarily lost their mother tongue by staying 
away for long stretches of time from their (to use a pretty Indianism) 
“native places”. 

4. Increasingly, Indians writing in English arc becoming aware 
of an indigenous literary tradition in that language, instead of 
merely discussing the importance of English and American writers, 
as was the unfortunate practice in pre-Independence days. Such 
discussions, based often on exaggerated respect and deferential 
secondhand awareness, had a debilitating effect on the growth 
of direct responses and genuine insights; writing became imitative 
criticism, fungoid and parasitic; and it was amusing to see serious 
Indians endlessly debating the particular merits of Eliot’s views 
on Shelley and his voile Jure in the case of Milton, Leavis’s praise 
of Lawrence, and Robert Graves’ opinion of the Georgians. This 
tendency lingers — as indeed it must, for wherever the English 
language is used as an efficient and sensitive tool, its great practi¬ 
tioners will receive attention from new and learning handlers. 
Differently amusing is to see how the other Indian languages 
have, since Independence, begun taking an obsessively heavy 
interest in English and Continental (through English translation) 
literature, while the Indians who write in English are turning 
more and more to rediscover and utilise the symbols, values and 
concepts of the Indian tradition. 

5. A small but influential book-buying and magazine-reading 
public exists for English in India today. This was not so even 
as late as 1953 when, writing in Perspective qf India , R. K. Narayan 
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mentioned an American publisher who asked him how many 
copies of The Bachelor of /^(available then in a Pocket Book edition 
(“costing only a rupee and eight annas”) had been sold in his 
home town of Mysore. 

I suggested two hundred as a possible figure. 

“But what is the population of your town ? ” my visi¬ 
tor asked. 

“Over two hundred and seventy-five thousand.” 

“How many among them would have enough educa¬ 
tion to read a novel like yours ? ” 

“Probably almost all of them.” 

“How many could afford to pay a rupee and eight 
annas for your book ? ” 

“Perhaps all of them.” 

“In that case what prevents five thousand copies being 
sold here rather than two hundred ? ” 

I could not answer that question. I am still thinking 
it over. I think it is for experts in the book trade to 
discover a solution. Only when that is done will the 
major problem of the fiction writer in India be solved. 

Mr. Narayan’s answers to the publisher’s questions leave a great 
deal to be desired, but it will be some consolation to both that, 
since then, two large Indian paperback publishers have steadily 
increased their business (one has even made a success of such 
solidly intelligent books as the Autobiography of an Unknown Indian 
and, very recently, The Continent of Circe.) Mr. Narayan issues 
his own books in paperback from Indian Thought Publications, 
a one-man, one-author publishing house ! At least four serious 
literary magazines appear from Calcutta, two from Delhi, three 
from Bombay, and four from various cities in the South, braving 
the high infant mortality rate among little magazines. The 
publishing house with which I am actively associated — Writers 
Workshop — is absurdly but doggedly devoted to publishing 
material that, for commercial reasons, large publishing houses — 
even those who can afford to go in for some prestige publishing — 
would not touch with a barge pole; and, strangely enough, requests 
for our publications — though never a flood ! — are not so thin 
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a trickle as to persuade us to close down. This steady growth 
of a book-buying public is a very healthy sign, and I am sure that 
writers and publishers in all the Indian languages stand to benefit 
from it. 

6 . In a surprisingly large number of universities in India and 
abroad, Indian writing in English is part of the curricula and is 
being studied seriously and critically. The foreign is not really 
as important — though it is sometimes greater — as the Indian 
interest. In spite of Cassandras who think otherwise, academic 
interest in literature does not always kill it; on the contrary, pro¬ 
perly conducted and applied, it can provide stimulation, it can 
discover unsuspected subtleties, and it can suggest techniques aud 
disciplines of new development. The point is that such analy¬ 
tical interest exists; true, not sufficiently mature at times and 
often lackadaisically pui sued, but its mere existence is an im¬ 
portant post-Independence phenomenon. 

7. Post-Independence Indian writing in English has split into 
what are clearly two difreient, and sometimes even hostile, streams; 
the Aliens and the Indigenous writers. I am deliberately re¬ 
fraining, in this brief account, fiom naming people (some are 
friends and friendship needs cultivation), but anyone with even the 
slightest interest in this field will have noticed how the response 
of the Aliens differs from that of the others. It boils down to this: 
the Aliens (who often retain Indian nationality but prefer to stay 
abroad for a complex variety of reasons, chief among them being 
the advantage of living in close proximity to “pure” English, 
U-English, and of finding a reasonably well-paying market for 
their work) are, in the final count, contributing to the tradition 
of English literature, w r hile the Indigenous writers are adding to 
the spectrum of Indian literature. 

8 . The pre-Independcncc father-figures of Indo-English writing 
(Sri Aurobindo and others, still living but past their fifties, whom 
I am not naming) no longer inspire the important younger writers. 
The little tradition that Indian writing in English has developed 
so far has hardened into something to rebel against. “Whichever 
way I turn these pages,” complained a young lady in her early 
twenties, in the course of a paper read at the last All-India Writers* 
Conference on the state of English writing in India, I find them 
unreadable.” To rebel against giants, who use their excellent 
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strength tyrannously and thereby deaden healthy growth, is a 
good thing; it sometimes helps to get paradises lost regained. 

This is the background. But backgrounds are good only as 
sets for the play; they should add to the performance, not be a 
substitute for it. Also, “background” smacks too much of literary 
history-book jargon. 

I propose to give a few representative examples from the prose 
and poetry of the young writers (T am afraid they must bask in 
happy anonymity) who have been doing significant work since 
1947. The examples have not been selected for their content, 
but bocause they show a freer, more imaginative and stimulating 
use of experimental English than any that the pre-Iudependence 
writers, barring a couple of important exceptions, could supply. 
Too much hair-splitting goes on over what is “Indian” and what 
is not; such debate is frustrating and can become a malignant 
form of literary chauvinism if not scotched; the point surely is 
that “if the writer will look after the honesty of his feelings and 
the mature demands of his craft, his lndianncss will look after 
itself.” 

The extracts offered below arc all from an anthology of short 
stories that appeared from an experimental publishing house 
only a month ago. The first is from a story called “The Head 
Clerk” by a young Maharashtrian whose work has appeared in 
New World Writing, Transatlantic Review, Antioch Review and other 
avant-garde journals. It describes the pathetic nostalgia of a 
head clerk in a government office who sees climbers, pushers and 
bribers going ahead while he broods over the good old days: 

not me, I’ve grown over from that time when no lady- 
typists were employed in Government offices, when we 
were oh so happy slaves and had Englishmen in the 
cabins, 

and good it was, they respected you not treated you 
like cowdung like youv own people did, you worked in 
peace with ledgers and forms comfortably inanimate 
without the libido stirring in the musty vaults of long- 
neglected dossiers, 

first was integrity, the head-held-high stance, the 
feeling good about it, and the appreciation, the bosses 
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who knew who’s who and what’s what, the pat on* the 
back, the right encouragement at the right time, the 
regular promotions and increments without having to 
have an uncle somewhere in the background holding 
their hands and yours to transmit infusions of career- 
growth. 

The second is from a story called ironically “Bless This Day” by 
by a Bengali girl, who studied creative writing at Paul Engle’s 
Writers’ Workshop at Iowa University, and then went to Bryn 
Mawr. The story is about Nareri Ghosc, a student in an American 
college who has come with a sensitive wife and son and is a neurotic 
misfit in his mid-west environment : 

I catch Saunders’ multi-capillaiied look, and wear 
my contrite face. A little overdone, was it ? A matter 
of habit I am afraid .... 

But all Professor Saunders said was, “Mr. Ghose, 
would you mind moving up to ihe front row please ? 

I have two more lectures this morning and it would be 
disastrous if my voice were to break down (phlegmatic 
laugh which I echo). I’m sure you’ll co-operate with 
me. 

Naren picked up his pen and brief-case, and stood up. 

His snakers fell W'ith soft ignominous glockplucks on the 
stone floor. The exiled and the wandering. The guilt 
of the species w'eighs our feet and the dust of the land is 
in our eyes. Through all changes I alone remain un¬ 
changed .... Even now' I feel the pre-natal kicks 
of my tragic destiny. But to you it will seem like a 
tragic-comedy. 

Another, “Just a Story”, is a fable by an Indian Muslim teaching 
in an American university and editing a splendid magazine devoted 
to South Asian literature, the accent being on India. In a dry 
and forbidding famine-struck Uttar Pradesh setting, he has two 
travellers, an old man and a boy, each visited by a spirit in a tree 
which gently incites him to murder. The old man’s 

hand swung upward, shaking, slightly from the weight 
of the rock, and came down — with a thud. Not a cry 
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escaped from the boy's mouth; his head rolled over 
from the bundle and blood gushed out from the shatte¬ 
red temple, soaking the tortured roots of the banyan 
.... Overhead the greasy leaves clapped in delight 
He stopped and, remembering something, ran back to 
the tree. Near the boy's still body lay his stick and the 
old pair of shoes. They were spattered with blood, and 
the old man quickly wiped them clean with a leaf. He 
then removed his own battered pair and put on the 
boy's. The new shoes pinched his feet for a few steps, 
then felt all right. Soon he was striding on — un¬ 
harmed by the hot sand and the thorns. Only three 
more miles, then he could rest for all time. 

“The Boy”, by the same girl who complained so vociferously 
about the proverty of literary value in current Indian writing in 
English, has marvellous bits of description, exact, evocative, sen¬ 
sually vivid: 

A puddle of water, muddied, surface rainbowed with 
oil, insects crawling round the edges. Their feelers 
oscillating, tapping the turgid surface. One insect 
crawls over the edge and onto the water. It flounders, 
but the skin of the water holds it. It floats onto a dark 
oblong reflected in the puddle, broken by bars of light 
.... The water is almost solid with a suspension of 
particles of dirt. At the bottom a glint of rusted metal, 

beaches of street mud and pellets of sodden paper. 

* 

This kind of “thick”, complex yet clear writing, in which the 
words are welded with what they describe, is rare in any period. 
Its danger is that it can slip into poetic preciousness; and I do not 
wish to give the impression, as the extracts may already have done, 
that the new writers are divorced from living dialogue and trapped 
in tight little worlds of soliloquy, self-search and prettily precise 
descriptive touches. One story by a Sindhi, “Tea is a very good 
drink”, is almost entirely worked out in dialogue form. A rejected 
lover talks to a friend for five pages about the varied uses and 
excellences of tea, until the reader slowly realises that what he 
needs is not tea but sympathy: 
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“Tea is a very fine drink,” he said matter-of-fac!ly, 
looking into the cup. 

“Of course it is.” 

“Cold tea is good for the complexion. Or so they 
say,” he stated with a shadow of a laugh. Perhaps he 
was trying to joke. So I smiled. 

“Iced tea is an ideal cold drink.” 

His face close to the cup, the steam rising full into it, 
he sat staring into the tea with ferocious intensity. 

“And hot tea. Let’s see. It has a wonderful taste.” 

I made no answer. 

“And what fragrance ! ” 

More examples could be given, but the point I am making is 
this: such writing betrays maturity, dedication, and sophistication; 
it is not naive in any sense of the word. When prose achieves 
these qualities — of irony, accuracy emotional and intellectual, 
and fine craftsmanship — it demands adult attention. The best 
of post-Independence English prose by Indians has these qualities. 
More important, it has a tenseness, an irritable questioning manner 
that, well handled, can lead to very good writing indeed. 

I should like to add, by way of postscript, that part of the excite¬ 
ment of writing in English comes from the challenge of creating a 
special “idiom”. The tone is one thing, the words another. 
Tone can be, and often is, learnt from experience of life and its 
palimpsest subtleties; but the texture of language, its idiom comes 
generally by wearing out one’s heart (as Yeats put it) on the rocks 
of craft-learning, beyond which dwells Beauty in an almost inac¬ 
cessible cave. A few days ago a very young Bengali writer in 
English — still in his teens — came to me after I had showed 
admiring interest in some of his poems to the extent of wanting 
to bring out a slim volume. “You know,” he said, “I want to 
write prose in English. But its’ so difficult. It isn’t life-comnected ! 
It is so much easier for me, an Indian to express the inner life, 
isn’t it, through English.” 

Perhaps he was right. But I tried to explain to him that that 
precisely was the task of any self-respecting Indian writer of English 
— to discover a suitable “idiom” for the bewilderingly rich material 
he has in front of him waiting to be creatively transformed into 
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poem, story and novel. The Americans, Australians, and Cana¬ 
dians have solved it; so have the West Indians and many African 
writers. In India the search has gained a new sharpness after 
Independence. 

Raja Rao did not wait for Independence to see the real problem. 
In his Preface to Kanthapura in 1937 he confessed: “The writing 
has not been easy .... One has to convey the various shades 
and omissions of a certain thought-movement that looks maltreated 
in an alien language. I use the word ‘alien’, yet English is not 
really an alien language to us .... We are all instinctively 
bilingual, many of us writing in our own language and in English. 
We cannot write like the English. We should not. We cannot 
write only as Indians. We have giown to look at the large world 
as part of us .... ” 

That is so beautifully and nobly put that I must now close. 



HOW MAJOR IS HINDI LITERATURE # 

OF THE PAST FIFTY YEARS? 

— Dr. Prabhakar Maehwt 


The term ‘major’, in literary context, is a comparative concept 
relative to (a) Indian tradition and the classics; and (£) European 
and English literatures. 

Major literature should stand the test of time; it is remembered 
long by individuals as well as nations. 

Major literature should stand the test of universality. It is 
appreciated and enjoyed by readeis of different cultures, commu¬ 
nities and classes. Translation does not damage its greatness. 

Major literature of an author is not thin. Bulk or “quantative 
immensity” is also one of its characteristics. 

Major literature has ‘tremendous impact on life and literature 
of subsequent ages’. 

If we apply these criteria to Hindi literature after 1917 strictly, 
I have no hesitation in stating that there is no Valmiki or Kalidasa 
produced in these fifty years, not even a Rabindranath or Ghalib. 
If comparisons from Sanskrit, Bengali or Urdu are not permissible, 
even in the Hindi tradition in poetry, there is no greater poet to 
be reckoned in this period than Kabir, Tulsidasa or Mirabai. At 
this stage I begin to doubt this criterion itself; probably history 
never repeats itself and life does not stop for a repeat performance 
of the same ‘major’ quality. There have been not many Shakes- 
peares in English nor Tolstoys in Russian literature. For the 
matter of that, no cretic or professor of literature waits lamenting 
on that account. Such an expectation in itself is nostalgic and 
pseudo-romantic. Every age has its own classic author. As we 
get the Government we deserve, probably our literature too, in 
this democratic age, is a reflection of our general diminutive 
standards. It was Shaw who quipped: ‘democracy is xnediocracy' 
The age of literary Titans is bygone, it is no more going to be 
repeated. As no one expects a new Leonardo da Vinci or 
Michalangelo to sculpt or paint in that very sublime and magni¬ 
ficent style, in literature too one will never have another Homer 
or Valmiki. So I would not hook my critical wagon to an impossi- 
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ble star and bemoan the present, by constantly living in a world 
which is no more to be re-bom. I would rather rest satisfied with 
what is happening everywhere in the world. There again it is 
unfair to compare European literatures with Asian ones, as the 
former cultures thrived on the exploitation of the people of the 
latter. Asia had a definite handicap: the colonizer’s literatures 
are not always of the same standard as those of the colonies. Thus 
much of our critical thinking, is based on derivative, second-hand 
presuppositions and half-truths. 

I would confine myself to Hindi literature after 1917 and discuss 
the problem under four sub-headings: Poetry, Drama, Fiction 
and Criticism. 

Poetry : In every judgement of poetry there is an inevitable 
and unavoidable element of subjectivity, however objective one 
may try to be. The names of Yeats and Eliot have been mentioned; 
though some American critics don’t rate Eliot as a ‘major’ poet 
now. I have no hesitation in mentioning ‘Nirala’ in this context 
as almost a compeer. Suryakant Tripathi ‘Nirala’ is according 
to me; a major poet of this half-century. In the range and variety 
of his compositions, in the depth of emotions he touches, and the 
heights of imagination he soars into, he is no doubt something of a 
Browning and Ezra Pound. He has also influenced later Hindi 
poetry at various levels. Tradition has found in him a preserver 
and a breaker of shams. He has power and delicacy in a rarely 
balanced proportion. He can stand translation and has univer¬ 
sality. 

The historians of Hindi literature acclaim Kamayani by Jaishankar 
‘Prasad’ as the major epic of this period. About Prasad’s Kamayani 
I am not so sure. He handled a novel theme; he tried to grapple 
with a mythological subject of the non-age of history, but in re¬ 
interpreting it he lost his grip. He became a victim of the tradi¬ 
tional solution of Manu leaving his fascination for Ida (Intellect) 
joining happily for ever with Shradha or Kamayani (Faith). 
Here he sounds very much like Spencer’s Faerie Queene. Prasad’s 
allegorical handling is mystified in an attempt to use abstract 
psychological titles. He has some fine lines and rich romantic 
imagery. But much of Prasad’s virtuosity is limited by the idiom 
of Chhayavad, or romanticism and it does not stand the test of time. 
I would call it a near-major achievement, though in this respect, 
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as far as the thought — content is concerned he did not surpass the 
earlier Vaishnavite Maithilisharan Gupta. 

It is always risky to talk of the living authors and contemporaries, 
because you never know what they would be tomorrow, they might 
spring another surprise. Though Dinkar’s Urvashi falls in the 
same category as Kamayani; it does not carry the poetry of epic 
any further, however modern it may sound. Even with all the 
frank sensuous imagery and Aurobindoian mysticism sprinkled 
freely, Urvashi fails to be a classic in the sense Kumarasarnnhava or 
even Tagore's Chitra is, dealing with a similar subject. Though, 
some would argue that these comparisions are not quite justified 
as each poet has his own Vision. 

In the field of shorter poems and lyrics ‘Agycya’ (S.H. Vatsyayan) 
and Bachchan have undoubtedly some remarkable achievements 
to their credit. Some poems like Asadhya Veena of ‘Agyeya’ are 
major achievements. Some very simple and direct Burns-or-Blake- 
like lyrics of Bachchan and Mahadevi Varma are deservedly 
to be remembered long. Yet it is very difficult to rank them as 
the only major poets, though their influence seems to have lasted 
for more than a decade. ‘Agyeya’, when we take his prose writings 
also into account, is no doubt, a significant author in Hindi 
after ‘Nirala*. But his poetry with all its technical excellence and 
pliart use of language, lacks the elemental passion or the haunting 
quality, the ‘blood-element’. It appears to be so urbane, sophisti¬ 
cated, and dainty. He is almost like Wallace Stevens and only at 
places reminds one of Baudelaire or Rilke, a near-major 
attainment. 

The one name who had great promise but who could not fulfil 
it — his life was cut short—was G. M. Muktibodh. His poetry 
is uneven: at times it growls like Mayakovsky, at other it seems to 
probe human depths like Dylan Thomas and Louis MacNeice. 
Yet whether we shall call him a major poet is questionable: Marxism 
was at once the weakness and strength of his poetry. Girija Kumar 
Mathur, Shamsher Bahadur Singh, Nagarjuna, Kunwar Naram, 
Raghuvir Sahae and a dozen more younger poets have done much 
in enriching the language of Hindi poetry. But promise is not 
fulfilment. 

Thus, in spite of nearly fifty good books of Hindi poetry written 
in the last fifty years, it is not possible for me to single out one book 
and call it a ‘major’ work; though the total output of‘Nirala* does 
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persuade me to call him the ‘major’ poet of this half-century. 
About the living contemporaries, I would prefer to keep silent. 
They may yet turn out a major work, who knows ? 

Drama : There is no ‘major* drama or dramatist produced in 
this half-century, everyone would agree with me. Though there 
was great promise in Bhuvaneshwar and so there is in some verse- 
plays like Andha Tuga by Dharmaveer Bharati and some one-act 
plays by a few young playwrights, but neither Prasad’s historical 
plays, nor the social plays of laterday writers come anywhere near 
the ‘major’ dramatic achievements of this half-century in other 
Indian or world-languages. There is no Chekhov, no Shaw; no 
Brecht, no Beckett. So let us not fool ourselves and let us forget 
about this genre for the present — as far as evaluation is 
concerned. 

Fiction : In the field of fiction there are many names and some 
are acclaimed to have attained the position of a ‘major* novelist. 
I would examine some popular claims put forth by critics and 
historians of modern Hindi literature. Prem Chand is the first 
important name in this connection. In my paper on ‘Social 
Novels of Prem Chand’ read at the Association of Asian Studies in 
New York in 1960, I had compared him with Dickens and Gals¬ 
worthy. I don’t know whether these two English novelists are 
still considered ‘major’ by modern academicians. Prem Chand 
has many qualities which make his total output of fiction (novels as 
well as short stories) which can be called near ‘major’. But his 
general extroversion, didactic idealism and concern for social 
reform make him more of a documentary writer and a follower 
of Tolstoy than a major novelist who confronted reality squarely. 
Godan is his best work, but its English translation reads like Good 
Earth . 

Jainendra Kumar’s Tyagpatra (The Resignation , translated by 
S. H. Vatsyayan into English) is one of the high water-marks of 
Hindi fictional achievement. Though it has its flaws, yet I would 
venture to say that it is a ‘major* work and can easily be classed 
with Dostoyevsky’s Idiot or Kafka’s The Trial. 

S. H. Vatsayan’s novel Shekhar: Ek Jiwani (Shekhar: A Life) 
in two volumes is something like Romain Rolland’s Jean Christopher , 
and at places reaches the depths of Marcel Proust’s A la Recherche 
da Temps perdu (Rememberence of things Past). It is still imcom- 
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plcte; it has already become a major work of literature. HS other 
two novels have their own good and bad points. I would not call 
them major, though his latest novels Apne Apne Ajnabi {To Each 
His Stranger, the English translation by the author published by 
Grient Pocket Books, Delhi) is compared by critics to Albert 
Camus’s The Outsider. I am not convinced of its end. Maybe 
I am prejudiced, with my own reading of Indian philosophy and 
the interpretation of the Western concept of death offered in the 
novelette. 

Many other critics, particularly of the progressive school, have 
reckoned Yashpal’s Jhootha Sack (False Truth) with Gorky’s Mother', 
and some works by Amritlal Nagar and Phanishwar Nath ‘Renu’ 
with Stienbeck’s Grapes of Wrath or John Dos Passos’s works. Yet 
all these writings are so much delimited by a certain time-space 
pattern and social melieu that it is diflicull to find any classic 
quality or'universality in them. There are excellent descriptions, 
extraordinarily realistic characters, spicy dialogues, authentic 
atmosphere-evoking magic — but all these are mere ingredients 
of a great novel, and not to be judged in parts. Hazariprasad 
Dwivedi’s period-novel Banbhatla Ki Atmakatha is a haunting, 
poetic, untranslatable near-major piece of literature. All these 
works mentioned above have carried Hindi language of fiction 
much farther and higher than that of Prem Ghand. But if any 
major works are to be pointed out, I would rather hesitate. Alas, 
there is no War and Peace, there is no Ulysses; there is no D. H. 
Lawrence nor any Henry James. 

Not that there are no good readable novelists: many ‘regional’ 
novelists have turned out good works: Rajendra Yadav, Nagarjun, 
Naresh Mehta, Bharati, Shani and others have a good novel or 
two to their credit. Short story writers are innumerable. 

One would question the wisdom of such comparisons, but one 
has to be unsentimental is passing a judgment. With all my love 
for Hindi, it is not a very exhilarating thought that out of a hundred 
readable novels produced in the last fifty years, I cannot mention 
more than ten which can be classed as minor classics and one or 
two as near-major achievements. 

Criticism : I would not like to enter into the causes of such a 
situation which would drag us into many extra-literary areas. 
Though 3000 books were published, in Hindi alone, out of the 
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20000 published in 1965, the bulk of the books are of utility rather 
than of lasting beauty. The poets as well as short story writers 
do read Western writing and Asian writing through English trans¬ 
lation (mostly Japanese and Chinese), and are also influenced to 
some extent indirectly; yet 1 feel that there is a general lack of 
self-confidence, both in writers as well as critics. Nobody likes to 
face the reality — the hangover of the romantic-idealist past is 
too much with us. The so-called revilutionary zest of the thinkers 
has petered out. Commercial pressures are increasingly corroding 
the creative founts. The wiiter today has either lost his voice or 
his real audience. 

I think the worst performance is in the field of literary criticism. 
Amongst the dead, pioneers like Ramachandra Shukla and others 
were like Saintsbury. They were more historians of literature 
than evaluators. Criticism in the Western sense is practised by 
many dons now and some are even swearing by polemic Marxist 
and Freudian view-points, some practise ‘new criticism’, yet the 
end-result is very depressing. Those who are pleased with the 
past are indulging in mere rehashes, commentaries and re-inter- 
pretations adnaseum. Those who are dependent on Western 
criteria are too imitative, having no roots, their links with the 
tradition are almost completely snapped. There are no bridges. 
A few professors of Sanskrit, linguistics, philosophy and other 
non-literary disciplines have no doubt breathed in some fresh air, 
(notably Deviaj and Vidyaniwas Mishra; also Raghuvansh and 
Nageshwarlal who teach Hindi) but there is utter anarchy and con¬ 
fusion raging in this field because of the chauvinistic Hindi politi¬ 
cians’ slogans like ‘Hindi above all’ and ‘Hindi in danger’ on the 
one hand, and the self-condemnation of many dissatisfied young 
angry men and modernistic intellectuals who do not think that 
Hindi criticism has yet come of age. 

This, in short, is my absolutely subjective and personal assessment 
of Hindi literature of the past fifty years. I have avoided listing 
names. I have presented it for whatever it is worth. I am fully 
aware that many writers and critics will not agree with me, or 
would vehemently condemn me as giving a very onesided picture. 
But let me assure you that I have none of such intentions, I gain 
nothing by deliberately picturing Hindi as diminutive; on the 
Contrary, I have full faith that majority of reasonable Hindi readers 



and writers feel this way, but do not muster the courage to Say it in 
so many words. I again express my gratitude to the organisers 
of this Conference and let me repeat that I am not representing 
here any literary institution but I am'here merely as a humble 
writer in Hindi in my personal capacity. 



MODERN KANNADA LITERATURE 

(POETRY) 


— V. Sitaramiah 

For nearly two thirds of a centuiy Kannada'Literature has been 
shaping in a way not featuresome of any other part or phase of its 
more than a 1000 net years of history. The difference is primarily 
due to the impact of English literature and the world currents. 
Both of them have bitten into our life and modes of thought and 
organisation. One word might characterize this difference: 
secularism in attitude and outlook. Along with it has come the 
discovery and importance of the individual and a consciousness 
of the common life The heie and now has begun to claim atten¬ 
tion which was denied it so long. There has also been the 
rediscovery of folk song and ballads which is quite a wealth. These 
have influenced not even changed the form and content of our 
literature. Formerly it used to derive mostly from the Epics and 
the Myths and Legends of the land and was dominated by religion 
and tradition. 

What may be called the truly Modern made its debut about the 
middle Twenties. The bugle notes of a new movement were 
however sounded in the latter part of the last century. The last 
decade of it saw some very good work which fingerposted the new. 

The years before the First Great War developed the tendencies 
and confirmed the attitudes, and, what was incipient or were ten¬ 
dencies developed into definite trends and appeared full on the 
scene in the three important regions of the Kannada country: 
Mysore, South Canara and North Karnatak. Each had a colour, 
texture of life, character and preferncce-pattem of its own and 
was instinct with the life and aspiration of its milieu. The time’s 
influence was common; the literature was affected by the politics 
and sociology of Maharashtra, Tamilnad, Andhra and Old Hydera¬ 
bad and the Indian States ruled by Rajas. For some years the three 
regions looked strange to one another but within a decade the new 
poetic voice was recognisably and positively modem and distinc¬ 
tively one. It was deeply patriotic. For three to four more decades 
work has presented a fairly rich mosaic to view. This work has 
been various, broad and deep, lofty and subtle, fine and ambitious 
with a reach and range as great as anywhere else in India. 
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This brings me against the statement that Indian literature is 
one though wiitten in different languages which can be as much 
accusation as matter for satisfaction. This much is true it has 
reflected almost the same tendencies as all others in India and all 
have partially or wholly reflected World trends. If this was all, 
valuation as major or minor loses a good part of its meaning; for 
all would be alike; one kind or other. So that with differences 
in the names of author's and titles of work, substance and form in 
all Indian literatures has been more or less similar; all derivative 
with of course the culture, the individuality and the pervasiveness of 
purpose and type of talent which each writer endows it with and 
marks it for distinction. Only there seems to be a time-lag between 
these trends. Quick however has been the change more recently 
and strikes attention: each new phase making the other seem old 
and dead; and, one who knows only the old life and letters 
seems superseded almost completely everywhere. Harsh words 
have been spoken at each stage in the process of clear ing the ground 
for the next trend and in the assertions of superior virtue of the 
new. Like everywhere else groups have foimed of the romantic, 
the progressive, the modernist, the navya, the absurd etc. 

Side by side with the radically new and the earlier trends is the 
work of some people who are grounded in tradition, who is yet 
assimilate, the larger aspirations of the new time presenting a vision 
of life and experience—not perhaps new to the world but to us in 
Kannada. Its modes may not be modern; ‘agonies and ecstasies’ 
may not be as pronounced not caring to be in structure, function 
or spirit alien or exotic, but containing within them the substance 
of the new. The modem and contemporary are themselves to be 
distinguished. The one is like the sea and the other its wave- 
surface as the winds blow etc., the difference between, say, climate 
and weather. This has made for continuities though to the totally 
new they may seem conventional. Luckily every type co-exists. 
Some of the finest examplars of each type are still alive and kicking. 
Forty years is not much of a time for a people and but for a bare 
five or six names all the others who have contributed quality and 
wealth are with us still. 

The Director asks me to estimate whether our literature is Major, 
near Major or distinguished Minor; a hard question to answer 
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anywhere. Normally no literature will like to write itself down 
as minor. The term is an insult like a “consolation* prize. One 
may incidentally say that if Greek and Samskrit and Arabic, Persian 
are major Latin, English, French will be less than that. No mother 
will care to accept hei child as ugly and bereft of quality. Aware¬ 
ness of the better and the more handsome can and always be there 
and conceded. But there will be features of this child which are 
at least as good as features of another in health and function 
The terms Major and Minor can be vague and invalid, too 
wide or too narrow according as the values one accepts or the 
standards of judgement used are inclusive or exclusive, severe or 
liberal. Even these are difficult tcims to define and denoic. Yet, 
apart from a large phenomenon like Rabindranath Tagore in 
Bengali and peihaps a Michael Madhusudan Dutta, other literatures 
in India seem to be roughly on a level. Quantity may be more 
in one than in another. Qualitatively the records seem to match. 

In estimating the stature of what arc called the Great Europeans, 
Eliot speaks of Permanence and universality m them; and, among 
the three he deems Great Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, — he 
finds — abundance, amplitude and unity as features common to 
them. If they are major writers the literatures they i epresent are 
major literatuic. If Homei, Valmiki, and Vyasa and Dante make 
the Greek, the Indian and the Italian literatures great and make 
them major that gives us a clue to the assessment of Modem 
Kannada Literature Here one may add the definition of 
a classic given by Sainte-Beuve, as one feature of work 
which makes a literature great or small— ■ ‘A true classic, 
as I should like to hear him defined, is an author who has 
enriched the human mind, who has really increased its treasure, 
who has carried it a step forward, who has discovered some un¬ 
equivocal moral truth or again seized upon some eternal passion 
in the heart where all seemed to be known and explored; who 
has rendered his thought, his observation or his invention, under 
no matter what form, but large and broad, delicate and sensible, 
sane and beautiful in itself; who has spoken to all in a style of his 
own, which is at the same time of all the world, in a style that is 
new without any neologism, new and antique, easily contempora¬ 
neous with all the ages* (Sainte-Beuve: What is a Classic?) Rather 
a demanding description. A Major Literature should have naturally 
a number of such classics. 
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The claim of Kannada to majorhood is tenable only if Tagore 
and M.M.Dutta are excluded I said. And if I do not ask to esta¬ 
blish it as equal to the best in Sanskrit; English German etc., and 
perhaps Russian also today. Valmiki,Vyasa, Homer, Dante, Shakes¬ 
peare, Goethe, are a class higher than any that other literatures can 
show. I do not know if my literature claims to the next highest with 
say Kalidasa, Vergil, Wordsworth, Milton, Browning, Hardy, 
Heine, Schiller and their peers. Such take away from us the rank of 
major. Much of our woik all over India is frankly derivative. Yet 
I should have the temerity to say that what we have today is near 
major. I do no know if the best wiiter today has the assured and 
established excellence such as that of Kalidasa in Samskrit and 
Pampa or Naranappa in our own literature. We have composition 
which in quality is equal to the best in any other pci iod of our own 
History. These 60 years show a record which for content and 
form can match any other period of our history and hold its own 
against any other. 

What distinguishes it is lyricism, — and plenty of it — a courage 
and vitality of soul; even a massive content wide-ranging; pursuit 
of truth, and, structural variety. "We did not have this before. 
Intrinsically they are valuable as pow r er, as beauty and as truthful¬ 
ness of soul, i.e., a fundamental honesty. They add to the stock 
of experience and adventure adding something new and worth¬ 
while; -which is a permanent contribution of substance. Our 
Literature cannot go back to the ancient or medieval strands 
again and be alive in a modern time. There is individuality in it, 
and a distinct speaking voice. Some writers have brought into 
Poetry new' vocabulary, idiom and usage — which was or could 
not find admission into the old forms. New manners of compo¬ 
sition may be discontinuous in thought, feeling or attitude; digres¬ 
sion or comment. Quotation and illustration can come from 
more than one language, in consonance in contrast or railery 
and mocking comment may all be thrown together in composition. 
Old poetry had more or less singleness of tone, loyalty; one faith, 
and recognisable convention and an accepted world of “allusion 
and reference” to go on with. We can’t swear by many of them 
now. Science and history have made short work of them. 

During these 20 - 30 years a total sea-change has come in. What 
used to submit to some principle of rhythm or scanning has given 
up such intention in verse, we get bits of composition where structure 
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depends more on meaning or breath stress, and organisation or 
pause, contrast, a dramatic or satirical purpose etc. The feeling- 
tone is composite; and the poem asks to be called one unit,—and, 
this need not be a wrong claim — dealing with a mood or 
an attitude or purpose. Rather difficult technique; but where 
Successful, it is extraordinarily powerful and moving. 

Our old poetry was principally narrative and descriptive. The 
reflective and dramatic elements came in incidentally as part of 
Such purpose. The modern mood is critical and complex both 
in feeling and modes of expression. It is more self conscious and 
sophisticated. Dances to be amused; and satirical apostic and 
ever naughty. We had barely 4 or 5 stanza forms where two to 
six lines — regular or irregular, short or long — make up a stanza. 
The stanzas today are of many kinds in length and in the principles 
of construction. Blank Verse has done great work. For practically 
all poetical purposes and in Drama it has achieved effects which 
were neither essayed nor compassed formerly. Sonnets and Odes 
have been composed with distinction showing many varieties of 
doing them. Whole books of sonnets have been written by Masti, 
Gokak etc.,—some of which aie equal to the best written elsewhere. 
They present individual minds, attitudes and values. The world 
of experience in space and time encountered by the poet is reflected 
directly and indirectly in such composition: According as the 
poet is properly intergrated or not inside himself or tuned positively 
and negatively mental to the world or that of physical event. 
In competant hands free verse has done good woik though the 
discipline and the richness of content and the complexity of mood 
that could make it alive and meaningful may not always be there. 
Many writers — not all of them — put forth the best quality. 
So quick has been the change during these two three decades that 
before one mode is fully or clearly realised and absorbed another 
presses for recognition. Poetic effort pants behind the inter¬ 
national scene, is making its impact and the voice and the inflexions 
of poetry tend to imitate or assimilate them. There is considerable 
work in lyrics of a high quality put to as many uses as are purposed 
and fashionable. There is regular verse which scans—sometimes we 
sings; some verse is specially adapted to song; and, we have whole 
song-plays smooth, gracious and cultured like those df P. T. Nara- 
simhachar; magnificent work. Bits of composition are also 
written to prove that poetry and singability need not go together, 
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and can ill-assort. Indeed there is definite disaffection In some 
poets about musical renderings of poetry or recitative; or, even 
declamation of it. Are they not two distinct arts ? — they ask. 
This roughly is a feature of composition. And in each kind high- 
class work has been contributed. 


5 

I shall content myself with mentioning a small number of writers 
to indicate specific peaks of achievement each of a different kind: 
“Sri” in his way opened out many a mode or field of expicssion, 
gave us the oldest of old Kannada in Aswatlhaman while his English 
Geetagalu was of the contemporary type of the ’20s His Kannada - 
Taya-Nota and the Silver Jubilee ode ( Pra^atha as he called it) 
were exemplaty in their kind for structure. The stanza structures 
and rhythmic modes he exemplified, gave a charter of liberty, as 
it were, to a hundred young voices, releasing them to expression 
as freely as their talent, impulsion and substance, ‘its burden of 
unshed showers’. But A watthaman is a special dish. It gives us 
a great Greek Tragedy (Ajax) but adapts it to the Mahabharata 
story of the Sauptika Paiva. The architectonic of the drama, the 
various bits of Chorus which aie part of it have given us not only 
the first but the finest example of the great tragic form and structual 
beauties and felicties which are a totally new contribution to 
Kannada. Much of old Kannada work depended on Samskrit 
and old and middle Kannada forms. Aswatthaman has integral 
form where the atmosphere of the Sophoclean and Mahabharata 
events are given full expression in a true old Kannada style and 
idiom which does not in any beggarly way thrive upon Tadbhava 
or Apabhrashta forms. Aswatthaman will be the phenomenon of 
this century in itself capable of giving Kannada a major status. 

Manku Timmana Kagga (The rigmarole of the dull-witted Timma) 
by Sri D.V.G. is another massive piece of work which in more than 
a thousand Quatranis like as in a read Tripadi with the separation 
Manku Timmana coming at the end of the 4th line always and 
presents a rounded structure of experience, thought and feeling 
which a cultured man today builds up about things and life as it 
is lived; about human dignity and aspiration, and the vicissitudes 
to which life in society is exposed of Death and Destiny. It speaks of 
arts, science, philosophy and religion and of how wisdom can 
conquer destiny. The 4 line stanza is like the one which Sarvajna 
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In Kannada and Vemana in Telugu for contest and criticism of life; 
but takes in the wealth of experience such as is in Lucretius, Aure¬ 
lius etc , with whom the author is familiar Beyond and above 
any details in it, is the pervasive presence of a glad, humoursome 
person who ‘ever in frolic welcome took thunder and sunshine* — 
despite the fact that a particular view of Fate overhangs it. Illu¬ 
strations gather from almost every iield of life; and, light is greeted 
from the experience of this land and others. If the total message 
sounds traditional and strikes one as didactic the warm humanity 
in it and the saving grace of its attitude makes it an abounding joy; 
a document full of the wisdom of life where each utterance can 
be tasted, dwelt on and made to yield light and strength. It 
represents a genuine Indian attitude while it builds on it values 
effective and true to all times and climes to the now and hereafter. 
The language is simple and racy, the experience rich and concrete. 
The lines and images take root quickly in memory so that many 
of them sink into our affections and be solace in life and for 
death. 

Masti has given us much poetiy of all kinds Some of his lyrics 
and songs are a cherished possession of the people. His Malara 
is a book of sonnets which deals with a total mood of his in the 
middle Thirties His gift for narration is extraordinary and what 
is gathered m the Navaratn poems is exceptional m aid and quality. 
The presumption underlying this bunch of some 19 stories is that 
a group of friends assemble in Mysore at the poet’s place during 
the Dasara and each one is prevailed upon to narrate a story At 
the end of it a comment is made on its quality — for matter and 
manner — by a friend who has listened to it and an assessment 
is made of its value. The story usually repiesents the characteristic 
of the narrator. It can be ardent or staid, serious or light philo¬ 
sophical or lay, pious or agnostic and can deal with any type of 
event and matter — any atmosphere. The narrator is usually a 
well-known literary man and friend to the author. An idea of 
the personality and the work and worth of this person is given so 
that the whole scries is a rich salad of narrative, portrait, and cri¬ 
tical estimation. 

Much of it is in Blank Veise, though some later pieces are in 
other styles. The stories deal with items taken from the history 
of, and lives in this land or others; or deal with things ‘far away 
and long ago*. There is for example one on Jeanne D’Arc taken 
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from French History, Aphrodite and Ares taken from the Greek 
legends. We have a ‘story of a tomb* taken from Ingersoll — 
stories ftom Buddhist Myths and Legends and from folklore. 
The story of a wonder city (Sojigada Holalu, Barakur in S.K.) 
which comes back to life one night every 12 years. There is the 
more than forgotten story of Ruru and Pramadvare which cele¬ 
brates the loyalty of man for his chosen bride — counterpart to 
that of Savitri in the records of Mahabharala. Each records a rich 
pulsation of life and articulates value of a special kind. The 
mode derives inspiration from Chaucer, Somadeva, Vishnu Sharma, 
Boccaccio, Scheherjade,—-all famed for story telling etc., but is 
nowhere merely‘the pretty, tapestry-weaving of a William Morris’s 
‘idle singing’ of an empty Day’. It is a monumental contribution. 
Some of the songs in his plays are as good poetry as any in the 
language. Perhaps no other wiiter who as man is richly human 
and humane puts so many aspects of his life — into his literary 
work as he has done. 

Bendre’s work is by any standaid great as poetry. For pure 
lyricism it is equal to the best one has read anywhere of any time. 
And his poem on the Lyric itself is a classic and pure poetry. His 
poetry builds up metaphor, image and symbolism and makes 
meaning at more than one level of being, communication and 
response. When he presents nature ini ts many moods —night and 
day, spring and rain, moonlight and tamarind tree or a butterfly 
he revels in a world of fancy which is untrodden by others; and a 
wizadry is woven. The spell can have permanent hold on our 
imagination and get deeper in significance the deeper one feels or 
thinks into the poems. If his ‘Sakhcegeeta’ is a depiction of con¬ 
jugal love, a score of other individual glimpses or depictions of 
love are also given to us, beautifully realized. When he is speaking 
on the mother theme or cares to take us into mysticism as eg., in 
‘Jogi’ or presents a theme of disintegration and fall of an ideal 
in Moorti — not to speak of the more difficult symbolisms of a 
later time — he is unmatched The incantation of his verse 
catches one in the raw — as in the sublimities with its haunting 
effects in sound and rhythm and gains hold on our life and affections 
in the mme serious pieces. He is irresistible when he builds with 
or on folk-rhythms. He seems unbitten by modern doubt and 
uncertainty or its distractions. His genius is pure deriving from- 
the saints of Karnatak and Maharashtra, the seers, the poets and 
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mystics from the Vedic times onwards: while the light and life 
of the present day enriches his native strength. The best of his 
poetry is unique and will alone make a literature major. It is 
puissant and positive with more than a touch of exuberance when 
a mood is on; such moods take in his signature at the end as Ambi- 
katanya Datta. 

KUVEMPU is perhaps the most considerable poet of our time 
in that he has written a rich variety of Poetry of almost every kind 
including the revolutionary. His nature pieces are easily the 
finest. Some of his early lyrics arc even today deemed by some 
the more truly poetic part of his achievement. His management 
of Black Verse and the stanza-patterns is extremely daring and he 
seems there to owe much to Tagore. He is almost the first to use 
the Blank Verse for Drama or to any large extent. Some of the 
songs and individual pieces in his plays have great power of wing 
and charm. He projected a long poem in Chitrangada which 
partly derives from Tagore, partly from our own versions of the 
story but which his creativity shapes into new form. The Epic 
similes he uses there tiain them for their more purposive use in 
his great ‘Ramayana Datsanam ’— his chief Oeuvre. It is a Literary 
or personal Epic and shows the influence of many of the best of 
that kind; and very naturally since the writer comes later in time. 
Of some 25,000 lines in length it is the largest single piece of poetry 
of this period. A modem poet bom in a particular place and time; 
with a long line of literary forbears ti ies here to review the story 
of the ‘Ramayana’ and desires to present his vision of the strands 
of being, doing and experience; all which grow up from the most 
physical to the most highly metaphysical meaning; the doctrine 
of the Keshas is organically - - if sometimes one fears a little too 
loudly — colours it. Incidents in Rama’s life are made to breathe 
a metaphysical purpose with intention not to hurt the human 
dignity and naturalness of the episodes, or the personae that come 
in it. The Viswamitra, Ahalya, and Manthara episodes, the 
Sabari section and the Ravana characterization — like even that 
of his death — are given a flavour different from the usual. They 
are instinct with the special significance which the poet dowers on 
them. When nature and its beauty come in for description his 
poetry gets inspired and there is nothing like it for details of sight 
and sound and in the concreteness of perception. But we seem 
to be too near this great work yet to assess it properly. It has a 
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tone of voice not exactly epic. But there is continuity and drive 
in the flow of a narrative and descriptive energy. 

Rajaratnam has contributed songs of drink and love and pictures 
of homely felicity, in Ratnana Padagalu and ‘Nagana Padagalu’. 
The drink songs with Muniya and Bevarsi are totally new to us. 
In the guise of a thirst for drink a rich world of fancy goes into 
confession and critisism of life and men’s ways; and we are given 
quite a philosophy of life His pleasant and beautiful petsonalily 
makes one feel grateful for the laughter and light and for the weight 
of wisdom spoken so simply and so spontaneously. Puttananji 
songs are a vet itabic Tajamahal for a wife too early lost It is 
wistful and yearning full of pictiues of happenings which are lova¬ 
ble. The picture of a more grown up love yields ripe fruit in the 
‘Nagana Padagalu’ wheie a modest family is presented in love 
and loyalty and in sweetness of temper and belonging The 
language Rajaratnam uses in all these three is near the spoken 
variety and derives beauty, strength, vivacity and effectiveness 
fiom almost every wheie and eveiy thing. The rhymes are com¬ 
pelling. There never was such composition before in our liter¬ 
ature, and I am suie this will be a permanent possession. 

Vinayaka (V. K Gokak) has given us an extraordinary vauety 
of verse, song and verse-drama and sonnet; — free verse as well 
as verse of the structural kind. He has enlarged the scope of many 
an old mode like the Shatpadi and the Spenserian stanza. Like 
Masti he has one whole book of sonnets. He has been the leader 
of one section of the Navya movement retaining his roots in the 
tradition and cultuie of this land, and a heait-stuff that is Indian 
in its view of life and aspiration Bendre’s influence o» ients his 
work but it is fed by many mote currents of thought and experi¬ 
mentation. Both he and Bendre have the beneficence of Auio- 
bindo on their work; even as they had earlier that of the Celtic 
Revival movement, Shelley, etc. KUVEMPU’S reverence for 
Shri Aurobindo has behind it Tagore and Sri Ramakrishna as well. 
(It is interesting to see how Auronindo’s influence has informed 
three such different types of poet in modern Kannada). Gokak’s 
Samudra Gretagalu and Baala Deguladalli are outstanding pieces 
of work. The sea was almost for the first time — though Pejawar 
had dipped into it a bit — brought into our literature, and our 
composition; it rolls and raves, as wildly and mightily as the 
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dement does; as the main and the deep. The rhythmic structure 
of Samudra Gcetagalu is free and uncontrolled almost wilful 
imagery; and its pictures of life are neat and exotic. They are 
emotive in an unusual way - an event new in our literary history. 
He is not tuned to the life on the Seas or in the ships, or 
with the institutions and modalities of the western civili¬ 
zation. His soul seems to cry out in alarm and warning against 
what he sees and feels there. This whole series of poems is like 
molten lava, flowers of lead and cast-iron with life given to each 
to hurt or to fascinate. The voice is shrill and apprehensive: 
Bala Deguladalli is a quieter, larger study of life: of types of men 
in various levels of development and types of fulfilment. Every 
significant kind of achievement is presented making it a gallery 
of portraits. He has taken these from his fi iends and acquaintances 
and from men of light and leading on the contemporary scene. 
It is ambitious and bespeaks values cherished by any man of 
culture today. There seems to be much yet unexpressed by him 
which in the coming years may flow out of his pen 

This brings me to two other poets who are still shaping their 
central contribution: each differently but both significantly: 
(K. Gopalakrishna Adiga and K. S. Narasimha Swamy. Sri 
Adiga is leader of the Navya Foim of a different kind His is a 
restless spirit and his sensing of values in content and manner is 
radical. One sees a steady development in his powers of expression 
with a mood like that of the early Eliot and the Imagists and 
Auden; touched up however by the Indian modes of sensing and 
behavioural pattern. But the Anglicanism of the one and the 
early communistic and later religious compensations of the other 
two are not available as positive idealism and peaceful refuge, 
here; which therefore makes it seem to be something less than 
large and positive. His power of concentration and structure 
quite match his complex vision and his Bhumigeeta is substantial 
work which should wring admiration for a cold ferocity of the 
spirit. His work is satirical and ungentle, loving the angry and 
the unpleasant. A positiveness of vision and a central core of 
being which in itself is worthy of attraction has yet to come out 
of it. It is sure to come since the fire burns in one such but to 
sublimate and transmute. A Creative fury and the necessary 
craftsmanship are there. There is some work of his which Will 
redeem Ms pen; but it is still a difficult beauty. 
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Sri K. S. Narasimha Swamy gave; us his Mysore Malligt pieces 
which won the heaits of all those young in years and feeling. 
They dwelt with love of the early days of maiiied life with inno¬ 
cence and laughter like of children and the angels Those poems 
aie on the lips of all; But he has developed an eagle-eye or an iron 
strain recently. His mother-and-son poems of the past 10-15 
years are instinct with a vision and power which challenge the 
the mightiest in their career His cadence is strong and his imagery 
rich and powerful, some poems of the freshest and most virile we 
have in Kannada. Some are small in size but aie chaiged with 
a potency which is great by any standards. 

The poem ‘Before a Clock Shop’ fights on many levels of meaning 
and is a locus classicus of the Difficult New. Speaking of difficult 
poetry I must stop to mention the work of M. Covind Pai—an 
elder-one of the finest yet erudite writers we have had His Nanda- 
deepa ,—an In Memorium kind of poem — is not complete; but his 
three bits dealing with the last moments of the Buddha, Christ 
and Krishna in Vaisakhu Golgotha and Prabhasa aie first-class for 
lealising the events 

Anothci smoother, gi eater, sweeter lyncism is P.T.N.’s Poetry 
jjis mind is richly laden with the Vaishnava custom and his songs 
serve a value which is outstanding. His imagine contribution is 
song drama almost of the poetic opcia kind. 

With work like this any literatuie can claim high status. For 
many-sidedness in vision, real creativity and skill in shaping it 
into great design modern Kannada poetry can deservedly claim 
to be equal to the best in modem India If more could have 
come, and more sponsoring and publicity had been possible as 
in many sister languages, it should have had a wider recognition; 
but the country is just now achieving a unity politically and needs 
all the resources of affection and patronage to grow into and show 
up its full stature which a secular environment, one hopes, can 
provide in the coming years 



GULF BETWEEN EXPECTATION AND 
FULFILMENT IN KANNADA FICTION 


K. S. Karanth. 


For any significant contribution to art or literature, both the 
creative artist and the objects created deserve our attention. 
Without a keen sense of perception of things around one’s life, 
an astute awareness of the many forces that work, a writer becomes 
ill-equipped to promise us a significant work of art. The greater 
such awareness, sense of perception, and empathy that he can 
bring to bear upon the subject-matter under observation, the 
greater would be the urge to express. To enable him to draw 
inspiration from his own experience, as well as from those of others, 
he can count upon, he must also be equipped with a keen sense 
of perspective that results out of keen perception. His personal 
awareness makes him respond to things and forces, that the common 
man may not observe and so, probe deeply. Before presenting 
anything as a whole, one must be able to distinguish chaff from 
the kernel, the worthwhile from the worthless, from the point of 
view of the topic he proposes to deal. It is only from a person 
with such equipment, can we expect any significant contribution 
to art or literature. 

For his creation to become a major attainment, skill in using 
one’s materials and success in communication, these by themselves 
are not enough. He may produce good art, significant art, but 
not major art. The topic or topics chosen must have a significant 
bearing on the life of people as a whole, of whom the artist is but 
one. Hence, the more contemporary the subject matter, the 
greater the possibility of its exploitation. The more distant it 
lies from one’s own place and time, the less sure will be the picture 
drawn. Probably that is why, great works of art, have been 
sporadic and never a contiguous feature in any language. Certain 
currents and under-currents that throb in an individual and his 
society seem to be universal, say those pertaining to sex, hunger, 
birth and death etc., but many others are felt intensely during 
only certain periods in the history of man or of a country. For 
example, matters like religious frenzy, desire for freedom, the urge 
for adventure, craving for intellectual persists etc. With regard 
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to these latter instances, I feel that immediatcy of the artist to the 
subject concerned is very necessary to gain first-hand experience. 
Such periods of upheaval, may escape historical attention by the 
non-existence of good writers during that period. Hence, only 
a few have succeeded in reconstructing the dead past. If you 
acknowledge that direct experience is a pre-requisite, a writer’s 
immediatcy to the subject, is a vital need. Certain works consi¬ 
dered major but, written by persons far removed in point of time 
and place, look so, because of the importance of the subject from 
the stand point of universal values. For lack of anything better, 
we have to accept them. Similarly, a major work by a contem¬ 
porary, may miss appreciation by a critic of a later date. 

There are many values that are more enduring, more funda¬ 
mental, in the matter of human welfare — such as freedom, dignity 
of man etc. But for various reasons, historical or otherwise, such 
values may go unrecognised by the people for a time. An ordinary 
writer may also miss them. It is here that keen perception and 
awareness to longtime values help a writer to detect and touch 
upon subde or sore spots that are causes of human misery or degra¬ 
dation. He becomes the seismograph that may well predict the 
quakes and tremours that are to follow. Fatalism, frustration, 
servility, racial arrogance, indolence, vulgarity etc., are some 
among many such forces, whose total effect can bring about the 
downfall of a society or a nation. Their trends and under currents, 
could be sensed by a keen observer of humanity close to it. 

Such a writer would dwell upon their long-range effects on 
human welfare and hence try to accentuate such values and so, 
indirectly contribute to human happiness. This needs not only 
keenness of perception but also deep understanding of human 
nature and its motives in order to sift and sort out the significances 
of various struggles and strifes that may superficially assume various 
shapes and colours during a given time and place. Such assess¬ 
ment of causes and values are essential to the creation of major 
literature. To be major, depth and understanding have to be 
major. Characters chosen to play in such a drama, wherein they 
act, should be major too from the standpoint of representation 
of a social fabric. Poignant situations arising out of social anto* 
gonisms between class and class, race and race, one religious group 
and another, that may appear on the scene or scenes have 
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to be significantly portrayed. Social entities have to gain signi¬ 
ficance. Mere dust and din of a battle, however faithfully port¬ 
rayed, may not attain the objective, if the chaff is not separated 
from its kernel. Even a major theme, in the hands of an ordinary 
writer may result in flop. 

Insidious ideas, basic values though tarnished or forgotten for 
decades but rekindled by a few, may spread like forest-fire and at 
times shake the very foundations of a complacent or indolent or 
a lethargic society. They may bring about strifes and struggles 
heitherto unknown. Under such circumstances, ideas more than 
men, play the dominent role in fiction and drama. Individuals 
attain importance against a relevant background. 

As I said, for literature to be major, the canvas has to be large 
and the topic chosen to encompass greater values, in order to make 
the reader pause and reflect, and ultimately feel that his destiny 
too, is bound up with the vast struggle that is being presented. 
To carry conviction and meaning, in order to make him intellec¬ 
tually participate in the human drama that is being portrayed, 
irrelevent details however beautiful in themselves, deserve no 
place. Here comes the place of proper technique. Age old 
concepts regarding the compulsory use of various ‘lakhsnas’ may 
have to be abandoned. Deliberately introduced new and novel 
techniques have always the chance of attracting more attention 
towards themselves, than to the theme itself. Novelty gains 
significance, while treating an oft-repeated theme like the Rama- 
yana story. In fact, many themes that we handle, are age old 
ones, but we can bring into play our own vision, or angle. But 
when we are incapable of re-examining old concepts based upon 
our experiences, mere introduction of a new techniques may not 
help. Paucity of insight cannot be made good by technical 
cleverness. I may here mention the case of the story of Ramayana 
itself. The first came out from the hands of Valmiki, some 2500 
years ago,and latter writers have repeated its theme both in Sanskrit 
and in other Indian vernaculars. Valmiki had taken a much 
earlier tale, as the substance of his story, but gave it his contem¬ 
porary setting, giving us a cultural picture of India, during his 
period. In the main two strong currents are involved in his story: 
one is the racial antagonism that prevailed between the Aryans 
and Dasyus. This attains the guise of a conflict between good and 
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evil. The other current is the very human drama of fidelity bet¬ 
ween man and woman. May significant issues are glossed over, 
by the help of legends and myths, for the author could not 
rationalise the same. In spite of such limitations, we find the 
piece a very grand thing. But the same cannot be said of other 
Ramayanas that were written by culturally remote people, whose 
experience too was much less inadequete. 

Hence I plead that we writers have to be careful in chosing our 
themes, if we intend to produce genuine literature, small or big. 
The nature of man as a social being has to be understood by us 
first. Our part in depicting him and his society will have to be 
from direct or as close an experience as possible. We can hardly 
delve into a period in which Valmiki lived and wrote. His Gods 
may still be ours. Some of his values may still be ours. But even 
then, the cultural pattern of the people and country in which he 
lived, and we are now living, have changed vastly. I do not 
believe that documentation however well done, can substitute 
genuine experience. It is not enough for a writer to be able to 
sentimentally participate in a past, it is more urgent for him to 
live and understand the world in which he is now living. So, 
I believe in delving into matters that my sensibilities convey to 
me and into problems my awareness brings to me and then going 
to create things, depending on the richness of my experience. This 
then would mean the bounds of my creations too. If I exceed 
my bounds, I would just go flop. 

Having touched upon some of the pre-requisites to the creation 
of major literature, let me now survey the material now available 
in my own language, namely Kannada, in the field of fiction. 
Mine is just a sample survey and I don’t claim exhaustive reading. 
Therefore, I will not be mentioning titles or names. But when 
measuring up against an ideal which many of us would aspire to 
reach, a few of my reflections may help. 

From the standpoint of experience pertaining to major conflicts, 
I mean major mass conflicts, we in India have not been very much 
touched by the two great World Wars of this century. We writers 
have not been direct witnesses of either. But there were other 
important strifes in our own country. The one in 1908 happened 
in distant Bengal. A second one, namely the struggle for 
freedom under the leadership of Gandhiji, which touched the 
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entire country, is of material concern to us. It reached its boiling 
point thrice — once in 1920>21, a second time in 1930-31 and 
for a third time in 1942. Many writers were directly involved 
in its heat and frenzy. The thirst for one’s freedom is an eternal 
one. But in our own freedom struggle temperature rose and fell 
abruptly, ending in frustration that lasted long enough. Our 
inspiration came more fiom the spoken words of our leaders than 
through direct experience The first non-cooperation movement 
touched just a handful of writers. The second one Salt Satyagraha 
a few more, and the third one ‘Quit India Movement’, being far 
from non-violent, touched many more. But between the long 
periods of full and short peiiods of direct action, there seemed to be 
no continuity of emotional sustenance, for the simple reason, we 
individuals who participated in them did not fully realise what 
freedom or servility meant. But still, Kannada fiction has shown 
what its emotional impart was and what sufferings the freedom- 
fighters went through. The adventurous aspect of the question 
received due attention. But the consequences of servility, slave 
mentality on fieedom of thought and expression, have been unsaid 
for the simple reason, that our own appraisal of these struggles, 
did not go deeper than sentimentality. 

A major epidemic namely influenza struck our country in 1918 
or there about. It took a toll of ten million lives in India alone. 
Every home was a shamble of pathetic domestic life with untold 
suffering. But it has not found adequet expression in our prose 
or poetry of the time. Why ? I myself was a boy then. But 
what of our elders ? Probably they then drew more upon imagi¬ 
nation than upon live experience. We never cared or ventured 
into the experiences of othcis either. 

The international class struggle, that trickled into India, after 
the Bolshevik revolution seems to have caught the imagination of 
our writers more than anything else. But such writings show 
more of sentimentality, than of experience leading to the hunger 
for freedom, equality and fraternity. The last element is not even 
sentimentally felt. 

After the freedom-struggle many writers have been forced to 
rethink about the established values of our times, namely, the 
question of untouchability, equality of man and woman, demo¬ 
cratic rights etc. Here again sentiment superseded perception and 
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experience. With regard to the many new notions of modem 
thought that are often percolating from the West, as opposed to 
our old notions that are of material concern to both our personal 
and social life, we seem to be in a quandary. We have been all 
the while imagining that our own values are the only relevant 
ones that should be acceptable to all mankind. We are so sure 
of the superiority of our culture and way of life. That they have 
changed often, and can still change is a matter that is forgotten. 
Many traditions that set values for social conduct and behaviour 
have become worn out and many don’t reconcile with each another. 
Are these not questions that should disturb the mind of our writers ? 
Do not many of our moral codes need revaluation ? All these 
questions are pertinent to activate one’s sensibility. We acknow¬ 
ledge old values orally and act according to expediency. A 
writer to be just should have greater susceptibility towards matters 
that shape social life. Most of us are trying to get out of this 
predicament. A few can shift hurriedly to new thoughts and 
give expression to them boldly or garrulously even before such 
ideas have become theirs out of conviction or experience. 

It is left to us writers to rise to our heights to the best of our 
abilities with regaid to the choice of subjects or themes. But 
why is it, that when we care to write about class hatred, we are 
silent about caste hatreds and religious fanaticism, that have 
become the bane of our society. Is it because the former idea is 
new, and this later one wc dare not touch upon ? The mention 
of caste even in a historical fiction, creates an uproar among pur 
literary men, as if the sore spot touched upon belongs to one of 
their caste. Similarly of men and matters. 

Now let me tome to a very common theme that we writers choose 
namely, that of sex. Even tiny tots would like their dream princes 
and princesses to get married towards the end of a story. Do 
we write upon this theme the necessary insight and fulness of under¬ 
standing, is the question. Before we suceed in creating major 
literature out of it, we must first be able to realise the extensiveness 
of the subject. It is both extensive, as well as intensive. This 
urge is deep enough to shake human life to its very foundations. 
In this matter, nature seems to have eighty percent of the say and 
nurture the rest. We are inclined to feel, that we can reverse 
this ratio. In its urge and expression our emotions are wholly 
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involved. For many writers the human anatomy and the mecha¬ 
nics of sex seem to be everything. The mind that accompanies 
this urge, can make matters connected with sex beautiful, ugly, 
crazy, horrible or otherwise, is a matter that often escapes our 
attention. The phenomenon of sex has to be understood as a 
whole and not in bits, as we are now doing. Its purpose as well 
as fulfilment has to be made clear to our own minds before we 
decry or deify it in our writings. 

Nature that could do away with sex, opted out for bi-sexual 
reproduction millions of years ago. In animals that prossess brains 
it set a premium on courtship, for purposes of bringing together 
the male and the female. In furtherance of its game, namely the 
preservation of the species, it imposed quite a number of obliga¬ 
tions on both the male and the female. What in the begining was 
an affair of instinctive behavoiur, came to be developed as a highly 
emotional affair, giving the participants of the game individual 
pains or pleasures. 

‘Sringara rasa* has been considered a very important rasa 
according to our tradition, too. Enough and more has been 
written about the attraction of man towards woman, on pangs of 
separation and sometimes on jealousies attending rivalry in love. 
But would that be enough to fully realise what the total phenomenon 
of sex is ? 

Sringara could precede union and continue ever after. It could 
exist within or without wedlock. Emotional participation may be 
the begining of the drama in many societies—where gifting away, 
robbing and carrying off the girl to be married, is the custom. 
Know first and then marry is one premise, marry first and try to 
know afterwards is the other. 

Out of the union between man and woman come the offspring 
who need parental care and protection over a long drawn period, 
which also is the intention of nature. It is here that the com¬ 
patibility, physical as well as psychological, between man and 
woman counts most. Incompatibility can cause the gravest of 
emotional strains and disturbances for which, the partners to sex 
may have no strength to endure. Further strains are possible due 
to the taboos imposed by social customs. There are the various 
inhibitions with which an individual grows. All these complicate 
the matter. 
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With the on-coming of offspring, the scope of love tot/expands 
and may take the shape of affection and loyalties, natural as well 
as cultural. Many types of reactions between the parents and 
their children and in between the daughters and sons, are possible. 
This goes on till and after the children become grown ups, and 
they themselves begin to face their own impulses of sex. 

The physio-psychological nature of sex in its biological context 
is one thing and the same in its sociolocal and cultural pattern is 
another. The experiences needed on the part of a writer are vast. 
Sentiments and moral attitudes cannot compensate for under¬ 
standing the complex nature of sex phenomena. Though sex 
creates immense problems, its expressions pleasant, as well as 
unpleasant, cannot be easily understood. The people directly 
involved in this drama seldom vocalise it. A writer concious of 
his own nature, has to observe human behaviour as is lived. Then 
only can he realise his own inadequacies of experience. 

From what little 1 have read in Kannada fiction, I am bound to 
say, that this subject has not received adequate expression, because 
of our own inadequacy in experience and comprehension. The 
vast potentialities of the subject have been ignored. The starting 
point of the game has been misunderstood for the goal. That is 
why many of our classics also end in a ‘parinaya’. 

We have devoted more attention to the ash, cinders and lava 
that the sex vulcano can belch out. We are set aghast by its 
explosions. Till we become sensitive to the slightest tremours, 
because of currents and undercurrents, whose build-up alone 
result in such outward explosions, we fail in our duty. Seemingly 
dorment volcanoes, can seethe underneath with heat and turmoil 
and can outwardly look quiet, because of repressions. 

I am not bent on giving you a dreary picture of Kannada fiction 
with regard to its performance about sex. Here and there, a few 
significant writings have come out. But I cannot call them major. 
Perhaps, writers in other vernaculars of India, may be like us. 
Taking my own case, I feel that it must be due not to my lack of 
comprehension of the subject in its entirity, but for want of fuller 
experience. 



FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN TELUGU 
LITERATURE 


By Rayaprolu Subba Rao, 


The birth of a language is only a speculation in the dim distant 
past but its literature is a historical record. A sustained literary 
work in metrical finish dates back to 11th century. Nannayya 
Bhatta was the scholar who began rendering the Mahabharata into 
Telugu. He was both a designer and a builder; the finished 
product was, more an independent poetic piece than a translated 
one. He encountered bitter opposition, presumably against the 
method of rendering and the grammatical innovation. Nannayya’s 
work stopped with three parvas. No sustained solid piece of 
literary work appeared after him for over two hundred years. Pro* 
bably the storm that raged round the work of Nannayya took that 
much time to calm down before the literary currents crystallised. 
Kumarasambahava might have been produced during the period. 
It does not read as a prc-Nannayya composition. In fact, a gifted 
scholar seems to have planned a path, distinct from that of Nan¬ 
nayya. Doubtless it has poetic Hashes, but that it did not catch 
the contemporary taste is patent. Nannayya’s composition flows 
like a high channel, laid though over rugged virgin field. It has a 
majestic dignity, as expansive as the music of Church organ itself. 
Obviously Nannayya took his cue from Ranna‘s masterly perform¬ 
ance in Kannada. To sum up the early literary achievement in 
Telugu: Though a triumph the poetic motif was only hand-maid to 
scholarship in Royal Durbars. 

Then appeared a many sided personality,a minister of the local 
satraps, Tikkanna. He was peerless poet. Besides ministerial 
lineage his family had also martial tradition. His earlier work Uttar a 
Ramayam was a departure from the three hundred year old style. 
There were no prose patches. It was an all-mertrical composition. 
Further there were sarcastic observations as to 'thrusting Sanskrit 
into Telugu anywhere in the composition, while his mastery over 
the art of yoking the two poetic forms was proclaimed with a flou¬ 
rish. True to his convictions Tikkanna poured profusely Telugu 
idiom and phrase into the Mahabharata composition and this 
altered its tone and norm. His verbal economy, speech-like direct- 
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ness and fashioning the shades of characterisation are uftsurpassed. 
His way of suggestion is unique. He can smile while being spiteful, 
robe in positive language a negative reply. He smiles while he 
smites. He can sweeten biting scorn. You feel assured while he 
suspects. In apparent negotiations for peace and settlement the seeds 
of aggravating conflict were sprouting beneath. Not that this 
deceptive language is his wont. He could recast if necessary, and 
find a fitting phrase that suits every character, every situation, 
and sentiment. 

But it must be said that he was an adept dramatist more than 
a lyrical poet. Telugu liteiature would have had double the num¬ 
ber of Shakespearean dramas if he ever chose. Telugu grammar 
uncompromisingly prohibited the spoken word that is the spice of 
dramatic composition. The Royal courts were seized with this 
literary dictum. No poet dared to cross the line because his recogni¬ 
tion, status and patronage all were concerned. Thus left the epoch. 
In one word, Tikkanna-Somayaji, the poet-creator deliberately 
oriented the previous sanskritic expression with natural Telugu 
phrase and idiom. With live-dramatic dialogue the sophisti¬ 
cated descriptive tendency was balanced if not harmonized with 
subtle characterization and subjective experience of the contem¬ 
porary society rendered the poem more realistic and endearing. It 
may be said that which Srinatha with his epicurean tastes dared to 
introduce as new features, was perfecred by Somayaji with his many 
sided activity as a minister and pious and peaceful avocations, 
later., 

Srinatha was a star of the 14th century. A scholar, a poet and 
also a free lance connoiseur. He fought for an independent chair 
for the Poet in the Court apart from the pandit. His not-strictly- 
orthodox expression provoked jealousy if not envy. Whatever 
might be the omissions and commissions, his muse, though proud of 
Royal patronage, oftener than not, moved close to the beauty 
of the countryside and his metric line though cut in classic 
mould, sparkles with native beauty and home idiom. His render¬ 
ing of Naishada into Telugu is a unique performance. 

Weal and wealth, ease and enjoyment, passion and fashion 
coloured the Andhra life during the days of Reddi Rulers. Such 
a culture and civilization invariably lead to laxity in tradition 
and morals. Religion goes deep down and the ritual with pomp 
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and show occupy the surface. Such were the tunes Srinatha lived 
and moved in but his literary work touched many points of 
people’s life, customs and social behaviour. 

Almost as a worthy contemporary there arose Potana, a most 
revered poet. He was a born scholar ‘Sahaja Panditya’, shunned 
worldly honours, embraced poverty and obtained the gift of poetry 
by penance. A genuine Rama Bhakta, Potana sang the Lila of 
God by his rendering of Bhagavata whose verses melted into the soul 
of Andhra and rang in his throat; his composition was a garland 
of red roses and green Tulasi leaves. A new style, spontaneous 
and impassioned, flowed through Telugu literature. Many were 
the imitations but not with any success. By tradition he is believed 
to be contemporaneous with Siinatha. That seems to be in the 
nature of poetic composition; two rivers flowed almost brimful — 
the majestic flow of Srinatha and devotional current of Potana. 
Also, Srinatha was mostly responsible for the introduction of amor¬ 
ous facet of sex and love, rather fi eely. But Potana rendered 
si ingara into devotional longing and lifted it to sublime poetry. 

But the age of Peddana (XVI Century) was the real land-mark in 
metrical composition. It took a more poetic turn with a touch of 
romantic fervour. The form, though it retained its classiflcal cast, 
was perfected and polished with a musical oadence. The descrip¬ 
tion wore a new garb, the tieatment became dramatic. Though 
sophisticated, by and large, the poets work partook of human 
experience, local colour and environment. Peddana, the leader 
of Sri Krishna Deva Raya’s court poets, altered the very look of 
Telugu poetical work. Indeed love remained the principal senti¬ 
ment of a poem but with a difference. 

He brought to earth as it were, a maiden from the heavens and 
seated her playing the vina, led a wandering pilgrim, beautiful 
young scholar, perhaps from Vijayanagar, into her presence. The 
meeting had all the surprise and sensitiveness. The element of 
romance was worked up. The maiden, captured by the young 
pilgrim’s looks, fell in love with him. The youthful pilgrim 
was unmoved in all innocence. The heavenly maiden, love- 
smitten, asked for his company. A dialogue developed. Although 
it looked natural under the circumstances with the pleading for 
conjugal pleasure on one side and preachings of their denial as the 
highest virtue on the other the scene and the sentiments expressed 
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in their speeches, nevertheless bring to our mind the vivid picture 
of Vijayanagar life at its zenith with wealth, pomp and pride that 
Krishna Raya’s victories brought to the city of triumph. A sense 
of imperial exaltation swept over the court and the inevitable 
swing to ease and enjoyment seized the homes of the people. An 
artistic taste and an aristocratic behaviour prevailed. This social 
refinement in life was reflected in the poetry of the day. If we dis¬ 
cern a little deeper something more subtle strikes us. Vaislmavism 
with its cult of lee la or God’s play and the daily ritual of Pooja 
and Bhoga, dominated the people’s faith. The feast of festivals of 
Vaislmavism seemed to have bitten the women who were in the 
grip of pride and plenty brought by Krishna Deva Raya’s con¬ 
quests. To decorate one’s person and srurrender all to God was 
the vogue of the gay days of Vijayanagar empire. 

Adwaita, with its theory of Mithya and asceticism is abstract, 
intellectual and individualistic, while Vaislmavism with accent 
on worship and love for reunion with the all beautiful Divinity 
has an irressistible appeal to one and all. The ideal has something 
tempting and its ritual fascinating specially to women. The dia¬ 
logue between the love-lorn maiden and the impassive Brahmin 
suggests that the traditions and beliefs of the two current faiths and 
their divergent views and arguments. The poet Peddanna, a mas¬ 
ter of flowery phrase and unsuspcct suggestion left the substance 
like milk in the udder. It is for the reader to draw it. With all 
the warmth of passion and sting of irony on one hand, solid convic¬ 
tion and hardened faith on the other the scene ends up in love, lay 
bleeding. The Brahmin youth disappeared, the maiden ran into 
the woods, her love only to be fulfilled in union with the lover’s 
image. It is a rare finesse in poetic art, love in excess against faith 
inflexible, and a heavenly maiden passionately courting an earthly 
Brahmin. Even in the episode of Kacha and Dcvayani there 
was a sudden repulsion of affection, developed with the natural 
colour, charm and intense romance of youth. It looks like another 
version of the story of Yami and Yama of Rigveda. 

Great Poets imitated Peddanna in this new approach. Timmana’s 
Satya like Ousccnary of Kalidasa kicks her lord in a fit of anger. 
Tenali Ramakrishana’s Brahmin youth commits allmi thinkable sins 
in his insatiable lust. Another poet Soorana held up a valid picture 
in his salina. There, the maiden of beautiful features were loaded 
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with ornaments which repelled her husband, but he in his fastidious 
sense of the artistic, locked her up in arms, when she was digging 
flower pods in the garden in pouring rain. All these incidents are 
brimming with that poetic content the Reader tastes, and longs to 
enjoy. Space prevents me from elucidating the suggestive side of 
these poetic pieces. Thus the epoch of Peddanna blazed a new 
trail to lead the muse thereafter, to genuine poetic vistas. This 
fresh appioach embellished itself in far south in Tanjore. But it 
will be felt that the sentiment of love, with its intimacy and 
intensity, the uplifting means of longing spirits, slipped from 
the heights of milky way down to the silken beds of sensuous 
spoit. What was an allusive Ida degenerated into an amorous 
diversion. 

But music made its debut in the composition of Thyaga Raja and 
others. This epoch thiew up the obverse and reverse facets of love- 
sentiment. The chains of metre weie rendered elastic, grammar 
or no grammar the idiom found its envious place in literary 
work. The entry of woman-poets restored the supple sweetness 
of homely Telugu language. And, the subjective element and 
contemporary environment coloured the works of the writer. 
Anothei phase of literary activity was the advent of great musi¬ 
cians and their compositions; side by side the folk-plays were tecon- 
structed as stage diamas. Thus was brought literature, in the shape 
of drama and song, to the levels of popular enjoyment. The 
Tanjore epoch is lcmarkablc for its innovations, new forms and 
virgin expression in Telugu. Such was th state and shape of 
literary evolution in well maiked epochs, by the fall of the 19th 
century. 

Modem Renaissance: 

The dawn came in the early years of the 20th century. In 
Telugu literature, over the turn of the 20th century, new winds of 
intellectual freedom had blown over this ancient land, which was 
weighed down by caste, customs and religion. The society was in 
the throes of new birth. In that indistinct twilight the contact of 
Westerners in life and more so the study of English literature in 
higher institutions, public and private gathered momentum and 
warmed up a few creative men to writing. 

The renaissance began with the rendering of Sanskrit dramas 
into Telugu from which the previous poets for a thousand years, 
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stood aloof, as if prohibited. This was the first break through. 
The next phase was the creation of all prose works of fact and 
fiction, followed by the preparation of graded lessons for school 
texts. Humour and satire were dressed up to avoid allergic 
reactions. 

It was at this juncture the country was shaken to its roots by poli¬ 
tical unrest on one hand and Government repression on the other. 
The partition of Bengal blew like a tempest and the nation was 
bitten with rancour and revenge. Under this stress emotions were 
stirred violently. The young poets broke into song, verse, ballads, 
spitting fire and blood unusually under a veil of allegory and a film 
of double meanings. Later when the Andhra movement started, 
some fine poems appeared invoking the culture and chivalry of 
Andhras, their imperial glory and heroic legends. The result was 
remarkable. A feeling of hurt pride and fear of cutting the mother 
land to pieces were brought home to the people. Even the country¬ 
side was stirred. A strong patiiotic fervour caught the atmos¬ 
phere. 

In 1909, in ‘Lalita’—the cry of a love-lorn woman was publi¬ 
shed. It was a close rendering of Hermit in English. Simultane¬ 
ously Kanya Sulkam, a most powerful social prose drama of subtle 
satire and infectious humour appeared. Another masterpiece 
Pratapa Rudriyam of historical background, planned on the old 
dramatic style of prose and verse made its debut. Both the dramas 
took the literary circles by storm and became very popular, though 
on different counts. The first was a light, but a living presenta¬ 
tion of the contemporary social scene with the set purpose of cutting 
open the corroding ulcers to healthy exposure. And the other is 
the construction of a great drama with the old material gathered 
from history. The first is a new play in a modern setting. The 
second a full drama, designed and developed, blending the old 
and the new forms of drama. They tickled the tastes and touched 
the hearts of the young intellects. A pure lyric Thruna Kankana 
attracted them like-wisc. The other short poems in the series of 
Abhinava Kavila merited hearty reception from the connoisseurs. 
The classicist nodded his head for the charm of homely language 
while the modern liked the new direction of love, given therein. 

After wellnigh a decade of pause, Navya Sahiti Samiti was 
formed at Guntur. Its members, all of young talent, followed 
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the new trend, and published quite a number of poems mostly 
lyrical and they were, by and large, conspicuous for their expres¬ 
sion in the ‘first person singular*. 

It was about 1924, when a remarkable piece of new melody, 
in the shape of Ktnnarasani Patalu took us by storm. The lines, 
like violin strings echoed and captured both the ear and heart of 
the listener. Soon there appeared Veyi Padagalu (literally means 
a thousand hoods). It was like a huge ship moving on the vast 
seas with its innumerable posts, poking into the skies and 
ropes lopping into the waters, but does not seem to anchor 
anywhere. If a big book is an evil as Bertrand Russel quotes 
a Greek poet, there seems to be some truth in applying this epithet 
to the ‘Big Novel’. 

Meanwhile some Bengali novels were translated from their 
Kannada versions. Krishi valudu a fine poem charmed the literary 
men. It was perhaps for the first time a simple peasant, a creature 
of trial and toil was chosen for a charming poem rejecting a love¬ 
lorn maiden from a palace tower. Thus, m a hundred ways, 
the verile and the winsome, the pathos and passions, the simple 
and sophisticated, the tragic and the comic of daily life were 
brought into poetry. The common, became romantic, the art¬ 
less who shaped into the at tistic, and thus revealed the unsuspect 
beauty and lost lure of ruial life and tempted the readers taste. 

Almost if not all Sanskrit dramas have been translated into 
Telugu, but English plays are rather adapted. Theatres were 
built and Dramas soon became the popular entertainment. It 
is the theatre that brought into vogue the art of singing a verse 
rather than reading it. The musical aspect in a play, was, though 
an aid in the beginning, fast overwhelmed the performance. 
However, the modern play- wiight has not usen to the exalted 
heights of the true dramatist; but a number of actors reached 
glorious achievements. 

After the second world war, the short story fascinated the writers. 
They appeared by hundieds. Barring very few, Kathanika is, 
in essence, a miniature painting, a crystal of effulgence, an atom 
of beauty and sweetness, if not a cannon ball of dynamic com¬ 
pression. Like a silk cocoon that hides the substance capable of 
spinning into yards of yarn. The case and profusion with which 
this branch bodies forth has hardly reached the water mark. 
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Similarly, the Radio-play that has been flooding tlie listeners 
interest. 

Sri Sri, suddenly dropped on the stage like a shooting planet 
and blazed a trail of tumult, and gripped the young writers. He 
is a revolutionary. After years of exercise in verse writing he 
revelled and discarded it as an old garment, and took to rhythmic 
prose for his poetic expression and that with prancing movement. 
It was a total challenge against the literary traditions and stan¬ 
dards of a thousand years, a clean wipe-out of the slates to write 
afresh thereon. The young, either fascinated or inflamed, followed 
the flaming torch of Sri Si i and they styled themselves as the 
progressive writers. Indeed it is a powerful shake up but stemmed 
from the West particularly Russia. There is time yet to assess 
its creative strength or stability as part of liteiature. 

The screen-play, besides the glamour of show and beautiful 
form, has its voice and wit in music and poetry. Many progres¬ 
sive writers are attracted to the motion pictures as script writers 
greatly composers. They seem to slant towards alliteration. 
Few are noted for robust expression and revolutionary Elan. 

This is a cursory resume of major modern trends that have 
come to stay during the past half a century. Something of its 
sublime idea and distinct approach of new poetry I will try. 
It is a discoveiy of the modern poet in the sense that the past 
masters did not touch him. Nevertheless their influence is im¬ 
plicit. In our classical poetry Sringata predominates. Stingara 
is nothing but human love. Love is the supreme substance of 
creation itself. 

In the upanishadic language it is Ananda. The human being is 
sensitive enough to relish and realise himself through its enjoyment. 
That is the state of spirit in which the male and female melt into 
one, and the entire world becomes kind, when action ceases, 
desire rests and the smiles don’t seduce nor tears repel. This is 
a process of achievement through fine arts, swimming through the 
stream of beauty, ‘Sundaram’ to the shores of ‘Sivam’ only to live in 
‘Santam’. This exercise is as delicate as it is diflicult. It is like 
a dance on the razor’s edge. Bana, the great poet has shown it 
in the story of Patra Lekha. 

But our literary traditions as well as illustrations are in the activity 
of external senses perhaps reserving the others to Vedanta - Doubt- 
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less our commentators touched this aspect by invoking Brahmananda 
in their theory of Rasa. More over love in our literature triumphs 
in Sambhoga, which is purely an action to perpetuate the human 
species. The virtues of this action are a different matter; but is 
purely physical, confined to body which is perishable. 

In the beginnings of New poetry in Telugu, this aspect of love was 
exclusively left to husband and wife, a secret of life. The poet has 
exploited the other facets of love which do not admit of physical 
union. He feels that love need not be cut and cabined in literature 
as was the vogue previously; so his vision has changed and the ideal 
is shifted. 

Poetry hardly functions without the animated association of fair 
sex. But the conventions in this regard looked mere animalism and 
no more. So he left the traditions with due deference and approa¬ 
ched nature to kindle his new candle. There he found revealed the 
graceful girl, affectionate sister, faithful friend and loving mother. 
It was those direct reactions and intimate emotions to which the poet 
gave local habitation and colour in the new poetry. Indeed this is 
a basic change if not a fundamental innovation in the field of 
poetry. 

Poetry lovers felt welcome relief in the change, as if, from the 
sophisticated to the simple, from the hackneyed five pleasures to the 
fresh social affections. The replacement of trimmed parks with un¬ 
known trees and creepers by country side green gardens with fami¬ 
liar flowers evoked pleasant feelings in men and women. It was 
a new experience. Their homes and lives were transformed into 
pictures of beauty and songs of honey. The magic of poetic art was 
in evidence. 

Whether a deviation or an innovation, it brought into Telugu a 
fresh awareness or a new dimension \v hich is a major one. Sringara 
(I have yet to find a satisfactory definition of the word) suggests to 
me a fruit, a fresh and beautiful, mango. Its essence is Rasa which is 
delicious to man, woman and child and gives a pleasing (not pain¬ 
ing) sensation. Rasa is an inseparable att ribute to woman kind with 
beauty in form, music in voice and patience at heart. The modern 
delineation of women abounding in beauty and love has restored 
chastity to art. Moreover the new poetry necessitated a fresh inter¬ 
pretation of the traditional concepts of Sthayi Bhava Raii, the mysteri¬ 
ous cell in which Rasa collects itself. After all, poetry is for cultured 
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human beings to experience and enjoy, not to speculate as philo¬ 
sophy. Thus a major re-orientation of poetics is brought about in 
the realm of thought. And, comparisons are odd in Art. You are 
familiar with the story when a painting of a fruit tree was unveiled 
birds swooped upon it to peck at the fruit, and another one when the 
embroidered veil was uncovered only a wooden model was there. 

The fine arts are the agreeable media to help relish that supreme 
enjoyment of Rasa which is but Sah-Brahman. No argument is 
needed that means to the end be clean, edifying the emperieal. 
The content of life is also the content of Art. This is how Bhava- 
Bhooti put it in his inimitable language : 

There is indeed, one blessedness, attainable by all 
good people. That remains inseparable through joys 
and sorrows, that follows our existence amicably at all 
levels, that rests in the heart where not even the old 
age could neither impair nor infringe, that comes out 
clean in time and against odds, that if Prema, may it 
triumph. 

This must be the Rasa which the Upanishads identified with 
Brahman. 

Verily there is a re-thinking of our liteiary tradition. A lover 
of literature and devotee of the Lord both swim in the same waters. 
The union of word and meaning, said the poet, is like the union 
of the universal parents of the world. What there is Kavya. It 
is discovered to be words soaked with Rasa (something delicious 
to relish) and Sringara is the principal one. Sringara, as I under¬ 
stand, is the climax of love, and rasa the liquid state of beauty. 
Sringara Rasa is a phrase of two words but it reveals the whole 
range of poetic art, the former the image of love and the latter 
the liquid state of beauty. This rasa is in the natural rhythm of 
sound which man fashioned into music with a mystic appeal to 
child, cow and cobra. All shed their physical distortions and 
stand in rapt when a tune kisses their ears. There is something 
transcendental in such music which is called rasa and identified 
with Brahman. 

Human genius fused this influence of Rasa into dance through 
certain lyrical exercises under whose tempo a spell of sweating 
exhausts carnal passion into spiritual serenity. 
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To inlay the essence of music and dance into words is a super¬ 
human achievement that is poetry (Rasadi Roopah Kaschit ardhah 
kavya). We know the endearment of poetry, is due to its intimate 
love content. Also its experience is peisonal nay individual. As 
such the conventions in this regard need not be a law unto itself 
and for ever. 

For some leason love in oui poetry, is, conferred on youth and 
confined to the bed-chamber too. The modern poet for sooth 
avoided the exposure of such unclothed privacy as it is wont only 
to beast and biid that have only life but not discrimination. He 
woke up, and scanned the entiic lange of life and environment 
only to find fresh pastures and pure wateis wheie beauty is abound¬ 
ing and love soothing. It is indeed a discovery. Nature is no 
temptress She is an eternal mother, all affection and love in¬ 
voking, not blind passion, but tcndei attachment. 

This new vision, the poet of the day endeavours to infuse into 
his verse and song and present the concept of womanhood in all 
its social aspects. 

A great literature is one which has achieved a mature expression 
to portiay the intimate social life of a nation its culture and tone 
and has molded its philosophy and aesthetics. Such being the 
case, neither the bulk nor meie variety makes a literature great. 

It must paitakc if not symbolize something empirical and eternal 
too. A Gitanjali which is humming the soul’s music in winged 
words is a major lileratiue, having attracted the literary circles 
of the woi Id ovei, is not only sought after eagerly, but also rendered 
into their languages. Similar is the case with OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Its philosophy might be fallacious, but underneath the thought 
the tendencies there have an unctuous felicity that compels us to 
read and enjoy. It is agreed that catogorization of literature 
into major and minor are, at best, relative terms. As such a judge¬ 
ment in this aspect pre-supposes a sound knowledge and deliberate 
appraisal of its expansive literature. Only few have that distinction. 
Further, one’s personal experience bom of intimate natural attach¬ 
ment to his own literature, which he studied in its close environment 
and tradition, greatly predominate. Equally, however profound 
one’s study of other literature may be it is but secondary and alien. 

I have, therefore, endeavoured to show, as to how the distin- • 
guishing features and traits of a major literature got ingrained 
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from time to time in Telugu, which is ready to bear the throes of 
phenomenal renaissance of the age. The spirit of Twentieth 
Century cloud-burst over it and the stream of Renaissance has 
over flowed the thousand year old bounds of Poetics. Fresh 
bubbling streams have rolled over the viigin ground. 

Thus the new literatuxe in Telugu, specially poetry which is 
its soul, is not only distinct but has distinguished itself for about 
five decades. Its bieak-away fiom the additional path is, indeed, 
a major departutc and the new projected vision beckons a re¬ 
orientation of basic cannons of our poetics. 



AN APPRAISAL OF MARATHI 
RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


A. R. Deshpande 

It would have perhaps been more fruitful to find out what has 
been the major contribution lo literature in the different languages 
of India in the last fifty years than to proceed to evaluate it by 
asking how major the contribution is. The difficulties of assessing 
literary contribution as major or minor or in-between are obvious. 
I feel no hesitation in asserting that major and minor are relative 
terms. They cannot be anything else. I do not believe that 
there are or can be absolute standards for valuing literature. 

What is major and minor in literature in the context of an Indian 
language, is the real question. Should these be relative to what 
obtains outside one’s own tradition? This is contestable. For 
traditions are different, sometimes basically. A literary work 
may be great in the landscape and the skyscape of the tradition 
in which it was born. Thci e may be nothing comparable in other 
traditions. 

As in life, so in literature we arc unknowingly influenced by the 
civilization, the culture and the tradition of people who are poli¬ 
tically and economically dominant. For the time being it is the 
western, the European, the English and the American literary 
tradition which dominates our mind and the creative faculty. 
This makes us look out for the springs of literature, for something 
new and great, there, in that tradition and not in our own. Thus 
we get not a major contribution but a major imitation, sometimes 
assimilative but mostly unabsorbed in our life and tradition. 
Such follow-afters are hailed as new greats by literary critics whose 
minds are fully saturated with values of the other (mostly western) 
tradition. They have mastered much of it and little of their own. 
The creative talents sense this. The urge to dig up the chocked 
springs of our life for raising a grand harvest with our seeds and 
fertilizers dies down. May be, this is the reason why literature 
in our languages has not been as significant as it could have been 
in producing genuine major works which would have enriched 
our tradition. 

I would rule out comparison with literatures in a tradition foreign 
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to us in the appraisal of the renaissance literature in my language. 
Supposing I had to examine how major the contribution of north 
Indian or Karnatak Music has been in the last fifty years, would 
it be proper to compare it with the majors in western music ? 

I will attempt to state as clearly as possible my ideas of appraisal, 
so that what I say about Marathi literature of the renaissance can 
be understood in proper perspective. In determining a major 
contribution I would first *>ee if it really springs from the soil of 
Maharashtra and is in the tradition of Marathi language and 
literature. Next I would sec how far it was moulded by the life 
and aspirations of the people which in its turn was moulded by it. 
Then I will look for its impact; whether it left a deep impression 
on the minds and feelings of people. To me only that ‘form* 
which the ‘content’ naturally and inevitably develops is real. 
Other ‘form’ is an empty void. The bulk or quantitative immen¬ 
sity is not an invariable for first-rateness. These are some of the 
weights and measures which I will use. Ofcourse there are some 
more. All these may be disputable. Perhaps everything is 
disputable when it comes to judging Arts and Literature. The 
consensus, especially contemporary is of voices which for the 
time being are dominant, the utterances of erities who hold forth 
with a new magic, words which dazzle and daze. They hypnotize 
people into believing that a crazy word-juggler is a great poet 
and a crafty colour-dauber is a great painter. Picasso may himself 
make a dying declaration that his is not real Art and he has been 
deceiving people who wanted to be deceived, but the critics will 
hold forth and the admiring followers will stick to the false image 
to guard their infested interests. 

Coming to Marathi literature, the last fifty years is not a con¬ 
venient period. The renaissance started earlier in some languages 
like Bangla and Marathi, may be in some other Indian languages 
too. So I would take the liberty to extend the period to seventyfive 
years or more. 

While identifying the nature of the major achievement, it has 
been suggested that one may use the demonstrable means of analy¬ 
sis and comparison. This would be difficult here as the works 
which I will mention are not available in full translation in other 
Indian languages. The analysis will lack in "details and the 
substance will be too small to bring out the quality which distin¬ 
guishes it. Comparison with other Indian languages is not really 
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possible. Some cases excluded, we know so little of the literature 
of other Indian languages. A few translations and some histories 
of literature is all that we have today. Of course, English is there 
and its literature is known to all literary persons in India. Such 
comparisons as this poet is the Byron or Shelley or Eliot of this 
language or that and that playwright is the Ibsen or Shaw are 
possible, but to me they appear ludicrous. As already said I do 
not accept comparison with literature in other traditions as the 
basis of judging major achievements. 

The earliest and most significant form to develop in Marathi 
was the essay. Here was the task of building up prose in a language 
where tradition relegated it to minor roles of historical accounts 
and correspondence. The major contribution was that of Vishnu 
Krishna Chiplunkar (1850-82). He started the periodical Nibandh 
Mala (A Rosary of Essays) for publishing his own wiitings. An 
analysis of the eightyone numbers of this Nibandh Mala shows that 
the essays cover a very large variety of sub jects, chiefly six different 
types: linguistic problems of Marathi, literary criticism, social 
problems and current attitudes towards them, political questions, 
psychological and philosophical problems. These essays brought 
about a change of altitude which cannot but be called revolution¬ 
ary. It was a many-sided revolution. In the first place Chiplun¬ 
kar transformed Marathi prose. He gave it a power of precision, 
a compactness of syntax and refinement of diction. He increased 
its range of expression frqm lofty indignation to subtle ridicule, 
from close argumentation to trenchant exhortation. Chiplunkar 
asserted the inherent granducr of Indian tradition. lie sought to 
rouse a sense of self respect and self confidence, preferring sometimes 
even a bigoted, militant attitude to one of servility and blind imita¬ 
tion. Truly he has been hailt d the Shivaji of Marathi literature. His 
work is for all times a major in our tradition. Comparisons with simi¬ 
lar literature in other (western) tradition is futile, for no one there 
had to face the situation and challenges which existed in India, 
a nation whose whole life had been subjugated by English. 

I would take Chiplunkar for comparison to judge what other 
major contributions there arc in Marathi. The other equals in essay 
are Gopal Ganesh Agarkar (1856-95) and Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1856-1920). Their seasoned and eloquently argumentative style 
gave Marathi prose its golden age. Agarkar through his essays 
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fought for the basic human freedom and for the inviolate 
individuality of man. He wrote in a style which was varied as it was 
crystalline in sincerity. He gave a new pliancy to sentence structure 
and increased its range of expressiveness by the use of apt 
metaphors, sarcasm and rhetoiic, delicacy of appeal and trenchant 
exhortation. 

Tilak is too well known politically. He wrote mostly for editorials 
of the Kesaii but they fill four large volumes. These and his Geeta 
Rahasya hold their place as majors foi all time on account of the 
direct incisiveness of the style 

Theie are otheis who may be classed as near-majois. For instance 
Narasinha Chintaman Kelkar (1872-194-7). No puiposc will be 
served by listing other near-majois andminois. It is unfortunate that 
the essay is dying out as a literary form in Marathi. Perhaps every¬ 
where it is ycilding place to the light chattv essay There has been 
no contribution which can be considered major 

I will now come to poetry: Here I leel like disputing that bulk or 
quantity is an invariable of fit st-rateness. Keshavsut or Krishnaji 
Keshao Damle (1866-1905) is the major poet, who created the new 
age in Marathi poetry. His academic attainment did not go beyond 
the level of matriculation. He was a teacher and his last appoint¬ 
ment was at Dharwar. He died of plague at Hubli at the early age 
of 39. Altogether he wrote 132 poems of which about a dozen are 
translations. His one slender collection of poems has, however creat¬ 
ed voluminous criticism, which is still growing. To me u appears 
that Kcshavsut’s work gives one all the criteria of judging what is 
major in Poetiy in Indian languages. 

When I use the wor d tradition, I feel I may be misunderstood. 
I do not mean by tradition the hidebound never changing thing. 
Tradition to me is the living nucleus which experiments, assimilates 
and develops, and continuously enriches itself without losing its 
identity. It keeps the windows of its house open but never gets 
blown off its feet 

Analysing Kcshavsut’s poems one finds that he began by writing 
verse in traditional metres and in a conventional descriptive and 
drdac tic vein. His early love poems revealed influences of Sanskrit 
sringaric poems. His style, diction and imagery were, to begin 
with, cast in the mould of Sanskrit and traditional Marathi poetry. 
He then became bold enough to use words of everyday usage 
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which were then considered unpoetic and harsh. He experi¬ 
mented and gave a new power to the Shloka structure by orga¬ 
nising it into a longer well-knit continuous whole. Then came 
the upsurge of the purely subjective element. He looked at the 
world from his own point of view and drew his new images from 
such a process. Thus he gained confidence in his indignation 
and a strength hitherto unknown in asserting a new role of poetry. 
His expression sprang from an unusual sincerity. A new Poetry 
was thus born in Marathi. 

Keshavsut was no doubt influenced by his little but deep reading 
of English poetry, but the influence on his writing was far from 
imitative. It was a sort of resonance produced by tuning the 
traditional Vccna to a similar pitch. He fed the roots of the tradi¬ 
tion with the spirit of English poetry and the tree blossomed with 
the same scented flowers but with bright new colours. 

Some of Keshavsut’s poems like the ‘New Soldier’ show how 
true his vision of the future was. The neo-mystic poem ‘Zapurza’ 
is an incomparable gem. Keshavsut was the first Marathi modern 
to cogitate over problems of poetic creation and of regaining the 
power which words seemed to have lost. Fiom Keshavsut springs 
the stream of subjectivity and its untrammeled expression of per¬ 
sonal reaction to life. The revolution ushered in by Keshavsut 
can be analysed as follows: Traditional poetry was concerned 
with the sublime and the grand in the external woi Id and the ap¬ 
proach was objective. Keshavsut’s poetry sprang from the sub¬ 
jective and the individualistic experience of what was sublime 
and grand in his internal universe. 

Keshavsut is thus a major in Marathi poetry. His influence 
lives till this day. His contemporaries and the poets who came 
after him wrote more, and some, voluminously. The best among 
them arc near-majors. Govindagiaj, Tambc and Madhav Julian 
are some of the names. A major of Keshavsut’s calibre has not 
appeared yet though Poetry has grown and developed in many 
directions. Perhaps it is too early to say so. 

The only challenge that had come after the forties is that of 
Eliot which influenced poetry; and the latest Beatnik vogue; but 
it is more imitative than assimilative. Instead of feeding the roots 
of the tradition with something new, it tries to uproot it and to 
grow in its place an altogether outlandish herbage. 
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Taking an intra-Indian comparative view drama and stage 
would appear very well developed in Maharashtra. Of all literary 
forms Marathi drama was the least aflccted by foreign influence 
in its early stage. It is surprising to see how many Sanskrit plays 
were given a true Marathi garb till 1874. These plays gave form 
and vigour to Marathi drama that has proved invaluable. Then 
gradually the foreign influence came in. As a matter of fact, 
with the rich heritage of Sanskrit plays, Indian drama need never 
have fallen on evil days. 

The world of drama was lit up by the genius of Kirloskar 
(1843-85). His work synthesised the best elements in Sanskrit 
and English plays. It maintained links with the tradition but was 
not weighed down b) it Kirloskar gave new vitality to traditional 
themes. 

His best and original work is Saubhadra (1882). It is an opera 
based on the story of Arjun and Subhadra from the Mahabharat . 
Kirloskar however, took only the elements of the story and gave 
free play to his imagination in the construction of the play. The 
characters are so truly human that they are as modern as puratiic. 
This is a work which is for all times a major in Marathi. Its 
popularity has not waned and even now its performance draws 
crowds. 

The next major woik in drama is that of Govind Ballal Deval 
(1855-1914). Out of the seven d tamas he wrote, Sharada comes 
up to the level of a major w r oik. lie followed the synthetic 
technique of Kirloskar. Sharada is the fiist significant original 
social drama, uninfluenced by foreign i.e., the Shakespearian 
influence. The theme springs from the soil. A tender girl is being 
married by her covetous misetly fathei to a rich man past seventy, 
an incident very much real in those days. The characterisation 
and the dialogue are so realistic that even today when one reads 
the book or sees it on the stage one feels as if he is living in those 
times. 

The effect of Sharada on the minds of the people of Maharashtra 
w T as deep indeed. The utterances of the characters became stock 
phrases of every household in similar situations. It has therefore, 
on all accounts to be given the status of a major work. 

After this, Shakespearean influence began to “assert. It is not 
so apparent in Shripad Krishna Kolhatkar (1871-1934) who wrote 
numerous plays some of which held the ground for sometime. 
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His was a sort of romantic approach. Indeed he enriched the 
language but its appeal was mostly intellectual. Some of his 
dramas could be classified as near majors. Taking the risk of 
displeasing his admirers in Maharashtra, I must say that none of 
his works is a major contribution to drama. 

In Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar (1872-1948) one finds a 
studied attempt to utilise Shakespearean technique. He wrote 
fifteen dramas which were all stage successes The best among 
them is Manapamana which approximates to near-major as it is 
miginal It retains its place as a stage success even today. The 
theme is purely imaginary and romantic. The craftsmanship is 
perfect and it holds the audience spellbound. Some of his historical 
plays are indeed good but they suffer from imitation of Shakes¬ 
pearean characteis. 

After Khadilkar there have been successful dramatists like Ram 
Ganesh Gadkari (1885-1919) whose plays hypnotised the audiences 
and even literary critics for some time. 1 would not however, 
class any of his works, even as a near major. Bhargav Vitthal 
Warerkar wrote voluminously and brought in the Ibsen influence 
and technique. The last twenty years are again witnessing an 
upsurge of the drama. There arc authors full of promise: P. L. 
Deshpande, Wasant Kanetker and others. But it is too early to 
judge the status of their work. It seems it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to stand on the feet of our own tradition and to create 
something which is great 

I will now deal with the Marathi novel. There was nothing 
comparable in the Indian tradition to the novel ofwestern litcratme, 
though rudiments existed in folklore and tales. Though the first 
oiiginal novel Yamuna Paryatan appeared in Marathi in 1857 it 
rose to its height later in the woiks of Hari Narayan Aptc (1884- 
1919). Some of his novels do show the influence of English fiction 
of his times, but his social novels have the least of it. They present 
an unusually vivid and reahstic picture of the life of the middle 
class of Maharashtra in those days. The contradictions of that 
life, the conflict between the ideological progressivism and the 
orthodox family living, gave an edge to his writings. His social 
novel Pan lakshat kon gheto is the first of its kind and still remains 
unsurpassed. It is cast in the form of an autobiography of a 
widow and is written in an exquisitely chaste and meandering style. 
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But the story is not merely a study of the condition of Hindu widow¬ 
hood of those times It is a universal ciy of (he individual soul 
snuggling to rise above its tnvnonmcnl This novel and the 
other social novels Ye\huantrao hhaie and \fee aic majors 

Apte’s wilting is voluminous lie wiote ten social and eleven 
histoncal novels Uthakkal the novel of the early adventures ol 
Shivaji is the best among histone vl novels and comes to near major 
Apte’s novels have set the hallmark foi judging what is major m 
the novel in Maiathi 

Alter Apte there was a nth harvest of novels Some ot the 
novels ol Waman Milhar Joshi and bluidhai Vyankitesh Ketkai 
are neai majors foi then origin \h<\ Then came tin age of many 
western influences \aravan Sitaram Pliadke and Vishnu Sakha- 
ram Khandckar aie both voluminous writeis Phtdke has mote 
than sixty novels to his credit Thev have enriched the field no 
doubt but thtns is a near major contribution I he list of the 
other present day writers would be too big Many western influ¬ 
ences aic noticeable and mu is le It guts mg whether the chaiacters 
portrayed in them really exist in the soil and tradition of Maha- 
tashtia Some young authors aie full of promise but it is too 
early to say wluthei they would mike a major contribution 1 
foi one find it difficult to make a pioper evaluation of the con¬ 
temporary One who is m tht vortex ol the pit sent cannot find 
a location horn which i proper perspective can be gained 

Summing up I may sa\ that m the first flush of renaissance 
approximately Horn 1118) to lOH theic was an urge amongst the 
creators of hteraturt to stick to tradition and to assimilate the new 
from western influences Hus yielded mxjor contributions which 
we can call oui own This urge is slowly and imperceptibly disap¬ 
pearing Something ippears new shattenng, shocking and is 
hailed as gieat, but a doubt lingers whether it is really oiu own 



FICTION AND OTHER PROSE WRITING 
IN MALAYALAM 


— S. A'. Nayar 


Malayalam literature, like any other modern Indian literature 
excepting Tamil, cannot legitimately claim an independent, 
unique past in its major classical output of literary writings. The 
reason is obvious, and can easily be. put forward with conviction 
in the case of the other regional writings in India sharing almost 
the same fate by virtue of their commonness in origin, develop¬ 
ment and, more than anything else, their environmental factors. 
India throughout had a uniform literary and cultural heritage by 
the grace of Sanskrit. To have a rich common source of heritage is 
at once a blessing and an obsession—a blessing indeed as far as it 
could create a feeling of oneness among the people belonging to 
a subcontinent of diverse taste, outlook and interest, and an obses¬ 
sion in so far as it hardly helps the weak dependent member to 
develop its own. No modern regional language, barring, of course, 
Tamil again, is free from its bondage to Sanskrit cither in its 
form or content, viz. the literature. Even Tamil, which strongly 
resisted the impact of foreign elements on it, fell a victim to the 
enchanting influence of Sanskrit, and had it not been for its 
glorious classical standing long before the oiigin of other regional 
literatures, Tamil also would have met with the same fate. 

One listens to the same story when the history of any of these 
regional literatures is narrated from the days of its orign till late 
in the nineteenth century, perhaps with the difference in the 
names of writers only. Epics, like the Ramayana and the Mafia - 
bharata , were retold in all langauges almost at the same period, 
and thence commences a long stale period of imitative and unimagi¬ 
native writings everywhere. Therefore it is proper to make a survey 
of the major writings of regional languages during the past fifty 
years as any attempt to go further back in centuries would meet 
with failure if a comparative evaluation is made, and bring dis¬ 
appointment to the surveyors when they learn that no modern 
Indian language had a glorious past but only a brilliant 
‘present’ 1 
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I called it a glorious past. Is it not a contradictory epithet 
when I mentioned that the past of all modern literatures is over¬ 
shadowed or even dimmed by the greatness and richness of the 
parental classical literature, Sanskrit? An infant needs nourish¬ 
ment for its growth. The infant icgional literatures were fed, 
nourished and given full scope for allround development by this 
all India cultural language and literature, Sanskrit. The glory 
lies in the fact that there has been all through the ages of their 
development an ‘Indianness’ infused m them, and thus both the 
linguistic and literary forms obtaining throughout the Indian 
peninsula—whatever be their idiosyncracics — became thoroughly 
Indian. Consequently a Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi in the 
North and an Andhra, Kannadiga or Kcralite in the South 
could equally claim Kalidasa as their great classical poet, 
Anandavardhana as their great critic and any Sanskrit writer 
in any literary genre as their legal predecessor. This is 
no small matter to be looked upon now when there has 
been a cry from a few that we do not have an all India literature 
or an all-India slandaid for litciarv evaluation. This is the 
glory we claim of the past. But it was the self-same glory that 
made our writers for a long time slaves of our own rich 
heritage. 

Times changed, and the changes were also felt uniformly and 
simultaneously by all. When the vistas of world literature were 
opened to us thtough the windows of the English language, we 
have to admit that a thorough oiientation was effected in our 
ideas and ideals about literary writings This happened hardly 
a century back, and the results of this evolution were produced 
not long after. It is imperative, therefore, to review and re¬ 
assess our achievements of the past fifty years. 

Breaking the fetters of the ideological thraldom our writers 
sought new horizons during this period to establish themselves. 
No longer Sanskrit literary traditions stood as an obsession, and 
although to that extent we lost the so-called Indianness in our 
writings — of which we have no repentance at all — we could 
emerge in different parts of our country as independent, prolific, 
original writers with our own individualistic views and tastes 
ventilated through our writings. Thus by the dawn of twentieth 
century a brilliant period in Indian literature began. 
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A note of warning is to be sounded now. A correct evaluation 
and assessment of our achievements in the various literary branches 
during the past fifty years may not be possible, as it should not 
'' be the case also. The span is too short to have anything specifi¬ 
cally and positively affirmed. Test of time in fixing the standards 
of writings is a major consideration, and half a century is too 
narrow a period to enable us to look for the giants in the field. 
Nearer to our days more colossal will be the stature of the so-called 
popular writers of the day, who would in near future or remote 
posterity be either dwarfs or mere negligible specks on the 
canvass of time. Let us not ignore this commission on our part 
when we discuss the relative merits and demerits of our contem¬ 
porary writings. Even during this short span of fifty years we 
have seen many of our literary giants quickly vanishing off as 
soon as their days are over. Even the greatest of our modern 
Indian poets, Tagore, has suffered a bit of this. Instances are 
too many to recall now with regard to the writers of each and 
every regional language. 

Nevertheless let posterity take its own stand on these matters. 
It is our duty to record our own feelings about our contemporaries 
and leave it to our successors to accept or reject them. 

Our concept of literature, thanks to our tradition, was based 
on our bias for its rhythmic form—I mean ‘verse’. To us poetry 
in the form of verse has been the ideal literature. A thorough 
change in this deep-rooted concept was effected during this 
century. Piosc took the place of verse. Rhythm in literature 
was to a great extent misconstrued by us. We understood the 
term only in its external manifestation or applied form to mean 
metrical composition. Even prose was metrical, as can be seen 
from the types employed in Champu Kavyas. They are not, 
strictly speaking, prose, but verses and were styled as prose only 
by the scholars for a long time. That prose also can have, and 
should have, a rhythm of its own was realised later only. Even 
today the nuances of the meaning of ‘rhythm* in literature are 
not fully recognized by many. Consequently even as late as the 
first three decades of the century no novelist or essayist 
or critic was given the recognition of a literary man. Only the 
‘verse-composer*, dignified by the much-coveted tide ‘poet*, was 
a man of letters par excellence. Not long after, this misconception 
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was corrected, and today prose has usurped the place of *verse, and 
prose-writers, to whatever branch of writing they belong, take 
the banner and lead the literary pageant. 

Fiction : 

Fiction brought about this revolutionary change in conception. 
In Malayalam the first novels appeared during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and to the surprise of many, the works 
by two pioneers in the field, C. V. Raman Pillai and O. Chandu 
Mcnon, captured the fancy of the reading public, both the 
scholars and the laymen, and still they are considered to be 
classics in Malayalam fiction. Raman Pillai wrote three volumi¬ 
nous historical romances and the credit of writing social novels of 
high literary merit goes to Chandu Mcnon. A period of imitation 
soon followed and mushroom novels both original and adapted 
rushed in, which of course not only catered to the needs of the 
leaders at large but also helped them to cultivate a taste 
for prose-writings. A few faithful translations of Bengali 
novels and renowned foreign novels found their way into 
Malayalam during this period. By 1935, with the advent of 
the progressive school of writeis, a batch of young writers came 
forward with their revolutionary short stories. Many did not 
care to pay serious attention to their stray writings in journals. 
But there was a stalwart in modern literary criticism in Sri 
A. Balakrishua Pillai who encouraged these yoiuig writers. He 
wrote a series of articles welcoming the infusion of revolutionary 
trends in our literature, convincing the people of their merit and 
value by comparing these youngsters with writers of fiction in 
England and the continent. Thus the aversion felt by the tradi¬ 
tionalists in the literary realm for the so-called unwholesome 
expression of social evils with socialistic realism in their views 
suddenly took the form of admiration and appreciation. This 
is the background of the rise of a few fiction-writers in Malayalam, 
like Takazhi Sivasankara Pillai of Chcmmeen fame, P. Kcdiava 
Dev, and Vaikam Muhammed Bashcer. 

The main characteristic of the writings of this young generation 
is that none of them ever cared to stick on to the established 
fonxis of writings. According to them they wrote what they felt 
like writing, they felt whatever touched them in "their daily life. 
Langauage with all its ornate form and embellishment believed 
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by many to be the genuine literary language was not acceptable 
to them. They admitted common expressions, dialectical forms, 
crude idioms and unsophisticated imagery into the portals of 
literature. Thus not only the content, but the form of writing, 
viz. the language underwent a welcome metamorphosis in their 
hands. 

The themes of these fiction writeis centred around the lives of 
the poor, down-trodden, anti-social, illiterate hirelings and 
labourers found everywhere in the country. There were socialism, 
realism, surrealism and all possible ‘isms’ in their stories. They 
picluriscd nakedly but effectively the lives of harlots and homo¬ 
sexuals; they expressed openly their moral indignation against 
capitalists, hypocrites, mlers, political leaders and the educated 
logues. Some of them led a crusade against religion, priesthood 
and even the men-made gods and demi-gods. Nothing under 
the sun, worthy of being exposed to the intelligentia of the country 
to serve them as food for thought, escaped their attention. Thus 
they completely changed the phase of literature; they even gave 
a lead to a few verse-writers to make themselves worthy of being 
called ‘poets’, genuine litciary men. 

Thus during the period of the last thirty years Malayalam 
language enjoyed the unique privilege of having innumerable 
short stories and a laige number of novels. It is worth mentioning 
that a short story in Malayalam (IiannuLal-cyes) woti the first prize 
in an All India story competition. Rantitangazhi (Two Measures) 
and Chemmeen (Prawn) by Takazhi Sivasankara Pillai were the 
most remarkable and notable novels during the period. They 
have the unique distinction of having been translated into almost 
all the major languages of the world. No other writer in Kerala 
and perhaps in the whole of the India has had this unique 
distinction in recent times which our Takazhi had. 

A distressing fact has to be revealed in this context. Malayalec 
readers liked Takazhi’s earlier work, Rantitangazhi. It is considered 
to be his masterpiece and a major work of the period. But 
his later novel, Chemmeen , which won international recognition, 
however, did not appeal to many Malayali readers as much 
as the former one. In fact, according to many, Chemmeen 
is a second- rate novel by a first rate novelist. This difference 
of opinion on a particular work current among Malayalee readers 
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and some others baffles the rationale of the critic who finds no 
satisfactory explanation to this anamalous phenomenon in literary 
enjoyment and appteciation. Nevertheless in fiction Takazhi’s 
name tops the list and the general taste of the public has been so 
revolutionised by his works that they have almost forgotten even 
the two gieat pioneets in the field. 

Along with Takazlu the names of Kesavadev and Basheer 
deserve to be mentioned as novelists belonging to the same revolu- 
tionaiy calegoiy. Otayil Ninnu (From the Gutteis), Bhranlalayam 
(TheLunatic Asylum) and Ayalkkar(The Neighbouis) of Kesavadev 
have a rcmaikable place in fiction. Basheer is the most satiric 
novelist of Malayalam wiLh a pungent pen picturing realistic 
but abominable facts relating to the underworld of the sophisti¬ 
cated society. Ntuppappakhu - Otanenlarnnu (My Giandpa Had 
An Elephant) is now a classic in Malayalam. Although Basheer 
picturizes the Muslim community in Keiala through his writings, 
his novels emerge out of the communal barricades and claim 
unversal significance and appeal. A few romantic writers, like 
S. K. Potekkad and Uroob, have had their days a decade back, 
but today then woiks arc almost forgotten as they have themselves 
pioved to be nothing but an attractive addition to an already exist¬ 
ing trend in fiction. Names of Parappuiathu, M. T. Vasudevan 
Nan, Vilasini (the latest in the field) and Surendtan are worth 
mentioning in this connection as the most promising fiction writers 
trying to bring something fresh into the field. The name of 
Malayattor Ramakrishnan, an young officer of the Indian Admini- 
srrative Service, is the latest attraction in this branch with the 
publication of his novel, Verukal (The Roots) which has gone deep 
under a fertile soil of an unexplored community, viz. the Tamil 
Brahmins settled in Kerala. 

Novels in Malayalam are, however, the talk of the day among 
the literary circles. Foi a writer to be popular equally among the 
shrewd critic and the careless reading public is no small matter, 
and this unique privilege is now enjoyed at large by the fiction 
writeis. 

Drama: 

Next to fiction, drama occupies a significant place among 
popular writings. With the translation of Kalidasa's Sakuntala 
in the latter half of the last century the history of this branch in 
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Malayalam literature commences. Again till the early two decades 
of the twentieth century there had been only plays written in 
imitation of Sanskrit dramas. Social, historical and political 
prose-dramas were attempted only later. Ibsonic and Shavian 
influences prompted the writing of social plays which, however, 
did not very much appeal to the audience in general. Some 
of them do possess literary merit. But none of them can be 
considered a major work. A few plays which gathered admirers 
in the auditorium have, however, failed to engage the attention 
of literary critics. Despite the fact that there were thus 
innumerable plays which have been successfully staged the drama 
as literature in Malayalam still temains a poorer branch. 

Literary Criticism: 

The second decade of this century is noted for its ushering into 
the minds of Malayalam writers an awareness of the vast and 
varied changes taking place in the whole range of world literature. 
A literary critic in Malayalam till then was no more than a person 
well-versed in Sanskrit rhetorics and the yard-sticks he com¬ 
manded to assess the merits of the Malayalam writings were those 
ready-made ones obtained in Sanskrit literary criticism. The 
critics as well as creative writers needed in those days nothing 
else for the purpose as the latters* creative genius never sought 
to rebel against the traditional writings and as for the former 
they hardly approved of anything foreign to their taste. It was a 
revolutionary Sanskrit scholar and poet, the late professor A.R. 
Raja Raja Varma, who broke this vicious cycle to recognise a poet 
like Kumaran Asan whose poems hardly conformed to the 
canons of Sanskritic school of criticism. Strong resistance was 
there indeed from the formalists of the traditional school, but it 
slowly weakened itself as the pioneer in the field was the greatest 
Sanskrit scholar of the day and he himself could convince the 
opponents with authority. Thus literary criticism in Malayalam 
had a healthy beginning. 

Professor Raja Raja Varm’s criticism was naturally confined to 
poetical works only as the other literary forms were in their 
infancy during his days. A student of the Professsor, A.Balakrishna 
Pillai, took up the line of his predecessor and brought a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the field. Unlike his teacher Balakrishna Pillai 
was an extremist. He introduced into Malayalam almost all schools 
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of western literary criticism and interpreted them in his oWn way. 
The boldest step taken by him was to call an established 
great poet not a great writer and transfer the title to a prose- 
writer, even a .short story writer, the least recognised one till then 
in literary circles. This was too much for the formalists from 
whom a few critics sprang up to defend the old school. Thus for 
some time during the first three decades of the century there 
have been two schools of literary criticism: the conservative and 
the extremist. 

With the advent of progressive school of writings in the middle 
of the thirties a via media policy was achieved by the two schools 
and this could be taken as a turning point in the history of literary 
criticism in Malayalam. Professor M. P. Paul and Joseph Mundas- 
seri are the two great names to be mentioned in this movement, 
and the new generation of writers looked upon them as their friends, 
guides and philosophers. Both of them wrote books on criticism, 
now considered to be the most authentic. Criticism of the newly 
inaugurated literary branch—fiction—was taken up by Professor 
M. P. Paul, and of poetry by Mundasseri. Meanwhile they had 
to face a strong healthy opponent in the field in Kuttikrishna 
Marar, an ardent but intelligent follower of the conservative 
school. It was the task of Marar to give a touch of classic depth 
and dignity to literary ciitirism, which had by that time attained 
the status of creative writing. In short, literary criticism occupies 
a place next to fiction in modern Malayalam, which is indicative 
of the all-round development of literary writings of a modern 
regional language. 

Essay , biography and travelogue: 

The growth of journalism is the main reason for various 
types of prose-writings coming into being. Kerala is privi¬ 
leged to have the maximum number of journals published 
daily, weekly and monthly, not to speak of other publications 
coming periodically under different titles on different occasions. 
Writers belonging to these categories are too many, thanks to the 
high percentage of literacy. Weekly journals and monthlies, 
mostly devoted to literary writings vie with one another in pub¬ 
lishing articles from popular writers. Consequently there has 
been a large number of books coming out at short intervals, the 
publication and sale of which are effectively augmented by agencies • 
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like the Writers’ Co-operative Society, National Book Stall and 
many other private enterprises of the kind. 

Essays ranging from those written in a lighter vein to those on 
highly technical topics on modern science and philosophy are 
innumerable. Books on travel, tastefully written, appear fre¬ 
quently. Biographies and autobiographies also are there. To 
pick up an outstanding work from among these categories is a 
difficult task. A collection of light and satiric writings by the 
late E. V. Krishna Pillai, Chitiyum Chinthayum (Laughter and 
Thought) may be considered as an outstanding prose work of the 
period. The essays of Krishna Pillai are truly reflective of the 
minute and subtle characteristics of the men and matters of his 
days and have been highly appreciated by both the learned and the 
layman. This notable work in prose if translated into any language 
would shine as a classic by itself. Similarly the autobiography 
of Sri K. P. Kcshava Menon, Kazhinja Kalam (The Past Times) 
makes interesting and instinctive reading and has all the qualities 
of a great literary work. 

Conclusion: 

Progress made by Malayalam liteiature during the past fifty 
years has been all-round and really remarkable. The most 
important feature of the development is that there has been a 
shifting of the entire range of literary pursuit from the old traditional 
moorings to new experimental spheres. The mental horizon of 
the writers, especially the prose-writers, has got widened due to 
the impact of western civilisation and culture. One may naturally 
pose a question in this context. The literature till the last century 
has been shaped and influenced by Sanskrit. The present day litera¬ 
ture has got itself entangled and entwined with foreign movements. 
Is the change for the better ? A change is always a change, and 
will be a welcome change. More than that what is experienced 
in the case of our literary movement is something laudable in the 
sense that today a wider and more tolerable outlook on the part 
of both creative and critical writers has developed. It is no small 
matter. It has created a feeling of oneness among the writers 
not only of this country but also of the entire world. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that the glory of versified poetry 
is slowly waning off and the heyday for prose writings has already 



dawned. The people at large have cultivated a taste fot reading, 
reading something light. Serious and studious reading is the 
prerogative of the privileged few now, as it had ever been. As 
a result of this, both the publishing agencies and literary propa¬ 
ganda media like libraries and reading clubs sponsor only fiction 
which has assumed the status of the queen of poesy. 



GUJARATI PROSE LITERATURE OF 
THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD 


— Chunilal Madia. 

In the midst of the turmoil of general elections, the literary people 
in Gujarat were busy elsewhere. They were celebrating not so 
spectacular an event. It was the birth centenary, not of any 
individual, but of a book. A hundred years back, in 1866, the 
first Gujarati novel Karan Ghelo was published. It was a historical 
romance, depicting the defeat of the last Rajput King of Gujarat, 
Karan Waghelo, at the hands of the Turk invader Allahuddin 
Khilji, in 12th ccntuiy A.D. The author, Nandshankar Tulja- 
shankar, was the headmaster of a High School in Surat. The 
novel was written as a sort of a command performance of the 
educational officer of the then Bombay Government, Mr. Russel. 
The publication itself was sponsored by the Government. This 
historical novel, with epic dimensions depicting a defeated people, 
though highly original in thematic conception, was inspired by 
the then poptdar historical romances of Sir Walter Scott. This 
is not very surprising in that many of the earlier novelists in most 
of the north Indian languages such as Marathi, Bengali and Hindu¬ 
stani came under the powerful spell of the same popular English 
novelist. This, incidentally, confirms the fact that the genre of 
longer fiction the novel as we call it, is an imported one. 

Gujarat, possibly due to its extensive sea coast, was more exposed 
to external influences and impacts. Seventy years back a Dutch 
novel Iravati was translated into Gujarati. There were liberal 
borrowings from Colonel Meadows Taylor, Charles Reed, Mark 
Twain, Mary Corally, and even Gobborio. Though the genre 
was a borrowed one, it amicably suited the creative genius of 
Gujarati writers. And it was left to Gowardhanram Tripathi to 
use the novel as a vehicle for rich creative expression. The first 
of the four volumes of his magnum opus novel Saraswatichandra 
was published in 1887. The author, a young graduate of 32, was 
almost of the same age as that of the Bombay University. This 
was the aurora dawn of the Indian Renaissance. Unlike his 
predecessors, Gowardhanram was inspired to aim at something 
higher than mere entertainer. It is evident from his preface to 
the first volume : 
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Novels have in these days become a universal 
luxury and in competing for public interest have 
succeeded to an extent almost unrivalled. The very 
natural 1 esult has been that the bulk of fiction in the 
West has ceased to aspire beyond the artistic display 
of such of the sentimental and emotional idiosyn¬ 
crasies of mankind as happen to tickle the fancy of 
the ordinary reader. It is, however, certain—and 
the higher class of novelists never fail to recognise 
and claim —that the functions of the novel are more 
numcious, highei and more sacred than the mere 
pandering to the taste of the novel leading public. 

To a modern purist these claims for the novel may seem inartistic 
or extra-literary. But the lenaissance authors undertook multi¬ 
purpose functions even in creative pursuits. Gowardhanram was 
aiming at moie numerous, higher and more sacred achievement: 
through his novel. Indirect do-gooding was also too much there. 
The author’s concern for the ‘pressing problems’ of the time is 
expressed in so many words in his preface to the third volumes 

This and the succeeding volume will bring this tale 
to a close. The labours of the writci will be suffi¬ 
ciently rewarded if his book will be have stimulated, 
among vaiious classes of our society, an abiding 
interest in some of the great questions that make the 
young and the old in this country thrill with inter¬ 
changing hopes and fears in all the vaiicd matters 
which make up our life, and if it can enable them to 
follow with patience the solution which society is 
evolving upwards along a slow but suie gradient in 
relation to each of these pressing questions. 

The author is rather obsessed with “pressing questions” of the 
day, but fortunately, is in no hurry to prescribe well knit solutions. 
He is conscious of the limitations of the artist as dispenser of instant 
panaceas: 

Each one of these problems is complicated and 
difficult, and the writer of a novel cannot be expected 
to do it the justice which a scientific or philosophical 
essayist can struggle for. An artist—and a novelist 
is no more—can only hope to give that simplicity to 
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problems which the passive reader craves for, to bring 
out for his gaze the fascinations of their lights and 
shades, so as to recreate and not tax his eyes, and yet 
to hope that, humble as this province of the writer 
is, he may enable the reader to rise to a stage higher 
than where he was. 

Fortunately again, in this uplifting of the readers too, the author 
does not employ a teacher’s rod, nor does he indulge in priest-like 

sermonising. As he confesses: “ .it is no object of the writer 

to do so with that partisan spirit which may fairly find room in 
polemical essays where he who has formed his convictions must 
strive to force them upon the erring world. To the artist tire world 
is not so much a mass of errors as a prospect of beauty, even when 
it errs; and he can simply propose to draw upon the resources of 
his own soul to enlarge the vistas which he is picturing, only with 
a view to add to the beauty, and not to the logic, of his work. As 
the Athenian believed, his beauty carries a silent logic more potent 
than reason and her quarrelsome ways.” 

This intrinsic faith of the author in the functions of ar t and beauty 
saved Sataswaluhandta from becoming a didactic narration and 
endowed it with epic dimensions. The vaiied and numerous 
questions and problems that are discussed, all revolve round a very 
delicate love story—love in many splendoured and multi-colour 
vistas. Discussing Gowardhanram’s conception of love, the 
modern poet-critic Umashankar Joshi has traced its similarity to 
the three phases of Dante’s Inferno, Purgatario and Paradiso. 
The denouement of the novel can also be traced to Goethe’s Faust. 
The impact of the Indian epics like the Mahabharata on the one 
hand, and of Western classics on the other, is discernible in Saraswati- 
chandra , which was a characteristic phenomenon of the renaissance 
period. But nowhere was such a fusion so fruitful and so artistic 
as it proved in Saraswaiichandra. Even after seven decades, when 
the topical problems are no longer there, the novel still holds its 
sway on Gujarati readers, solely by its intrinsic artistic merits. It 
has rightly established itself not only as a classic but a major 
classic at that. 

After Gowardhanram, K. M. Munshi emerged as a prolific 
practitioner in longer fiction. Though he claimed to be an idol- 
breaker, he could not totally break away from the tradition of his 
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illustrious predecessor, whose strong influence is discernible in 
his earlier social novels. Later on Munshi specialised in historical 
romances, depicting Gujarat of the Choulukya period. Saturated 
with romance and heroism, the narrations proved tremendously 
entertaining. Munshi was very much influenced by Alexander 
Dumas. He has liberally borrowed from the French master not 
only characters but episodes and incidents too. But he assimilated 
these borrowings so cleverly with his own creativity that a layman 
can hardly suspect any outsider in Mumhi’s works. His genius, 
though often derivative, is very rich and versatile. He excels in 
social satirical plays such as Be Kharab Jana , a hilarious comedy 
of college life, and Brahmacharyashrama, a roaring farce of the dog¬ 
matic Gandhites, professing to be celebates while undergoing 
a jail term during the civil disobedience days. Munshi’s master¬ 
piece is Jai Somnath, a lyrical narration of the demolishment of 
the famous shrine at the hands of Mahammud Gazani. Even 
in his eighties, Munshi is busy writing his long serial Krishnavatara , 
depicting the entire life of Lord Sri Krishna. It seems more an 
attempt at episodising than a conscious craftsmanship of novel 
writing. 

Gujarat had a stronger impact of Gandhism, perhaps because 
Ahmedabad was an earlier home of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
influenced Gujarati life and literature alike. Ramanlal Dcsai 
was the outstanding fictioncr who narrated Mahatma’s experi¬ 
ments with truth, non-violence, civil disobedience, village uplift, 
removal of untouchability etc. He became popular on the crust 
of the rising tide of Gandhism in Gujarat, and also experienced 
an ebb along with the ebbing of the tide. Today Ramanlal’s 
novels look as stale as the back issues of a defunct magazine. 

Gujarat is fortunate in having a rich tradition in ‘regional’ 
fiction. This was first initiated by ‘Dhoomaketu’, alias Gauri- 
shankar Joshi, who graphically painted Saurashtra rural life in 
his lyrical short stories of Tanakha y meaning sparks. Poet Meghani 
tried this ‘regionalism’ in longer fiction, and gave some full-blooded 
realistic novels with authentic local colours of Saurashtra or Sorath 
villages. His novel Sorath Tara Vaheta Paani (Sorath, Thy Flowing 
Waters) was a bold experiment at ice-breaking^in the traditional 
art of longer fiction. Its life-like local colours, combined with 
authentic colloquial dialect, were later to be successfully imitated 
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by many regional novelists like Pannalal, Petlikar, Pushkar, Dev- 
shankar, Mansukhlal Jhaveri and others. 

Just as Meghani depicted peninsular Gujarat, Pannalal selected 
his native region of north-east Gujarat, bordering on Rajasthan. 
His Manavi-ni Bhawai (The Debacle of the Man) is a vast panoramic 
view of a drought-stricken community without the slightest attempt 
at editorialising or pamphleteering. Rather it is a highly poetic 
depiction of a mass of people experiencing love, hatred, jealousy, 
revenge, compassion, filial affection etc. 

Pedikar is another prominent regional novelist. His Janamteep 
(Imprisonment for Life Term) portrays the peasant life of Charotar 
area in central Gujarat with stark realism combined with lyricism. 
Its predominent themes are love and revenge, the former proving 
victorious over the latter. Puslikar, an author from Bhal area, 
an arid strip on the border of Saurashtra, wrote Rank-na Raton 
(The Poor Folks) with an artistic insight into the life of the nomads. 
M. Jhaveii, a younger member of this group, showed lyrical excel¬ 
lence in Ka!ubhai-ne Kanthe (On the Banks of River Kalubhar), a 
miniature poi trayal of the petty-bourgeois life of Central Saurashtra. 

Unfortiuiately, after two decades of rich output, the regional 
novel seems to have entered a dark alley of no return. It seems 
to have exhausted all possibilities of further development. Too 
much imitation at the hands of lesser artists has created a terrible 
monotony. The obvious reaction to this overdone regionalism 
is to urbanise the novel. And the attempts at its urbanisation are 
very interesting. For one thing, it has given a momentum to 
the demand for a pure novel, free from any non-literary functions 
of do-gooding or sermonising or pamphleteering. 

The novelist of today is no more obsessed with the idealism of 
the Gandhian era. He has given up the socially respectable garb 
of goody-goody writing. Rather he is bold and uninhibited in 
depicting the rages of the body and the soul. At times he is too 
bold and is overdoing the job. But this new boldness and new 
awareness has endowed the Gujarati novel with a new dimension 
of realism. Chandrakant Bakshi’s Aakar is a turning-point towards 
the new novel. It is a significant work, though not a major one. 
It found scores of imitators. 

It has become fashionable these days to call oneself an existentia¬ 
list. Kafka and Camus are the current coins. Nietzsche and 
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Keirkegard seem to be ihe status symbols in literary circles. 
Leaving aside the snobbery part of this, the impact of Western 
approach to life and literature has created a new awareness in the 
Gujarati writers. Though much of the experimental liction is 
frivolous, some of the younger practitioners hold out good promise. 
New poets like Harindra Dave, Raghuveer Chowdhari and Suresh 
Joshi arc finding fiction a suitable medium for their poetic sensi¬ 
bilities. 

Right from the eaily renaissance, Gujarat has been fortunate 
in having a galaxy of good critics and students of aesthetics. The 
late Prof. B. K. Thakore's treatise on poetics and his lectures on 
New Poetry are thorough going and all-embracing. The same 
can be said of Acharya Anandshankar Dhruva’s Sahityavichar , 
Digdarshan and other scholarly works. Ramanarayan Pathak's 
Brihad-Pingal , a masterly treatise on prosody, was posthumously 
awarded Sahitya Akademi’s prize. Rasiklal C. Parikh’s Anand 
Mimamsa is a scholarly sui vey of Indian theories of Rasa and Anand 
in aesthetic experiences. Vishnuprasad Trivedi’s critical essays 
bear a stamp of subtle sensitivity and perception. Umashankar 
Joshi, the poet, playwright and story-writer, is an equally gifted 
critic and belongs to the devoted scholastic tiadition of Gujarati 
critics like Anandshankar and B. K. Thakore. Gujarati criticism 
of the last decade is very much enriched by Umashankar’s half 
a dozen volumes of critical essays and studies such as Abhiruchi , 
Neeriksha , Kavi-ni Sadhana and Shailee Ane Sivaroop. 

Gujarati literature has quite a good number of autobiographies. 
The most prominent and world famous among them is Gandhiji’s 
Satyana Prayogo (My Experiments with Truth) which was originally 
written in Gujarati language. The famous politician Indulal 
Yagnik’s Atmakatha is an equally excellent autobiography with a 
refined prose style. The late educationist Nanabhai Bhatt’s 
Ghadatar Ane Chanatar is an autobiography of sterling worth. Guja¬ 
rati prose has proved its potentialities for all the emotional and 
sensitive expressions of the heart and head. 



MAJOR CURRENTS IN SANSKRIT CRITICISM: 
A SURVEY 


— Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy. 


Today the term criticism is used in such an extensive sense as to 
include not only a literary sensibility but also a sense of human 
values, individual, social, moral and spiritual or philosophical. 
Eliot, when asked by Paul Elmer More why his poetry and criticism 
were written in such different tones, replied that poetry deals with 
the world as it is, criticism with the world as it ought to be. Ex¬ 
plaining this function of the modern critic, Alfred Kazin states: 

Above all, the critic who works with this sense 
of the age in his bones, who sees himself working 
toward the future that man must build for him¬ 
self, is always a writer. He writes for the public, 
not to a few imagined co-specialists, he writes to 
convince, to argue, to establish his arguments; 
he writes dramatically, marshalling his evidence 
in a way that pure logic would never approve 
and pure scholarship would never understand, 
but which is justifiable, if it succeeds, as moral 
argument in the great tradition of literature. 

The critic who writes well is the critic who lives 
in literature, who is involved himself and there¬ 
fore sees the involvement of literatuie in our 
conduct, our thinking, our pleasures, our human 
fate. 1 

Judged by these standards, one might almost despair of the 
critical efforts in Sanskrit literature during the past fifty years. 
But what I propose to do in this paper is to attempt a mere survey 
of the shifting focuses in either impressionistic or formalistic or 
academic criticism in Sanskrit during this half century. Since 
Sanskrit has the singular good fortune of not only possessing un¬ 
doubted classics or major writers like Kalidasa but also of attracting 
the attention of some of the best minds in India and in Europe. 

1 ‘The Function of Criticism Today', Commentary Nov. I960. P. 373. 
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As a background to new standards of criticism hailed by Indian 
scholars by about 1900, wc should take the currents of critical and 
scholarly opinion about Sanskrit literature in general popularised 
by Europeans earlier in the preceding century. 

Everyone knows the excitement of the enlightened European 
during what is known as the Discovery of Sanskrit by about 1790. 
This was the age of able translators like Sir William Jones and 
George Forster and A. Brugnie’re. To these first navigators every 
rocky island in Sanskrit appeared in their enthusiasm as a golden 
island. Soon the wave of admiration spread to master minds 
like Schiller and Goethe, Herder 2 and Von Humboldt. 3 On 
reading Kalidasa's &akunlala Goethe was in raptures and wrote 
his oft quoted praise in verse showing the meeting of earth and 
heaven in the Indian Shakespeare’s play. 

Such mouthfuls of praise make us feel that perhaps German 
genius is akin to Indian. But they were only preparing the general 
welcome for the more and more specialised studies. 

Prejudice against Indian literature is also amply revealed in 
the 19th century book-reviews. Dean Milman, writing in the 
Quarterly Review in 1831, says: 

Oriental poetry is generally proscribed in the 
mass, as offering little more than a brilliant con¬ 
fusion of florid diction, of turgid and fantastic 
metaphor, not merely false to European nature, 
but to the primary and universal principles of 
taste. 

Such was the temper of taste set up in India by the beginning 
of our century that the Bengali Babu looked up to European 
standards to judge his Sanskrit classics. 

But that was not all. The traditional rules in Sanskrit poetics 
were there before them. There were critical epigrams praising 
the classical masters for this or that quality. For example: 

2 ‘It is here the mind and character of a nation is but brought to life before us; 
and gladly I admit that 1 have received a truer and more real notion of the manner 
of thinking among the ancient Indians from this one ‘Sakuntala’ than all their 
Upani$ads and Bhagavatas.’ 

3 ‘Kalidasa describes the influence which nature exercises upon the minds 
of the lovers. Tenderness in the expression of feeling and richness of creative 
fancy have assigned to him a lofty place among the poets of all nations.’ 
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uparnd kalidasasya 
Bharaverarthagauravarii 
Dandinah padalalityarh 
Maghe sanli trayo gundh 

(Kalidasa is strong in simile while Bharavi has 
depth of meaning; Danqlin excels in delicacy 
of phrasing while in Magha all these three 
qualities are found.) 

In the period of the Indian cultural renaissance, the avant-garde 
wanted to combine in their own way the traditional admiration 
for Sanskrit classics with the considered Aristotelian analysis and 
appreciation of the West. A severe prejudice was shown against 
the theorists of old who 

could distinguish and divide, 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west side. 

(Butlei - Hudibras ) 

Heic was an opportunity for a 1 evaluation of Indian theory in 
the light of Western ideals. And among those who took it up in 
earnest, first mention must be made of the Bengali giants, Bankim- 
chandra Chatterji, Dvijendralal Roy, Rabindranath Tagore, and 
Sri Aurobindo. Their literary essays threw open a new vista 
and heralded the birth of new criticism in India. Not only because 
they are pioneers but also because of their perceptive quality, 
originality of insight and grace in presentation, I wa c drawn to 
these even as a boy and my admiration has not diminished ever 
since. 

These pioneers essayed into comparative criticism too: Kali¬ 
dasa’s Sakuntala being compared and contrasted with Shakes¬ 
peare’s Miranda and Desdemona. Their freshness of approach 
and lightness of touch have made them unique as literature and 
they have rarely been equalled ever since though their imitators 
are a legion in every Indian language. They succeed in recaptur¬ 
ing the tone and atmosphere of the old classics—much better than 
any European work. Thus I would regard them in quality as 
major critics. 

They are major in the sense that they analyse the whole of 
literature and estimate creatively the original contribution of the 
authors they are considering. The Indian ideals of Beauty, 
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Truth and Goodness are all brought home symbolically in the 
guise of analytico-critical studies of Kalidasa and others. But 
the trouble about them is that they read their own meaning into 
the works; they do not deduce them from the work. These four 
giants were writing till about the thirties. Most of these works 
have also been translated since into different Indian languages. 

Next comes the group of learned historians of Sanskrit literature: 
Macdonc.ll, Keith and Winternitz arc masters in this field. Their 
presentation of the material is at once factually rich and learnedly 
accurate. Their short but restrained appreciations of authors, 
apart from the chronological expositions, are enough to entitle 
them to the claim of critics and their comparisons arc mostly to 
European literatures, designed as they were mostly for European 
readers. 

But among them Keith stands out as a bundle of Victorian 
prejudices. What Prof. Ingalls says about his pontifical judge¬ 
ments contains no exaggeration: 

In the twentieth century the Victorian prejudices 

were summed up.by A. B. Keith. 

But of Keith’s reading, it seems to me, no word 
ever passed beyond his head to his heart. It is 
obvious from his works that for the most part he 
disliked Sanskrit literature. 4 

To take an example, even his best admiration for Kalidasa takes 
the following form: 

Admirable as is Kalidasa’s work, it would be 
unjust to ignore the fact that in his dramas as 
in his epics he shows no interest in the great 
problems of life and destiny. 5 

Reading this we are reminded of Sterne’s witty remark: 

Of all cants which are canted in this canting 
world, though the cant of hypocrites may be 
the worst—the cant of criticism is the most 
tormenting. 


4 An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry, P. 49 

5 Sanskrit Drama, P. 160 
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Similar is the summary dismissal of Kalidasa by Hillebrandt 
who has written a monograph on the subject : 6 

Kalidasa can never approach the popularity of 
our ancient classics amongst us. 

From the extreme of admiration, the pendulum has now swung 
among European scholars to the other extreme of denegration. 
Perhaps Wintemitz stands out among these ‘historians’ as an except¬ 
ion who has not allowed his sensibility to be dulled by chronological 
scholarship. 

The repercussions of these ‘learned criticisms’ on the imitative 
tribe of Indian professors 7 of Sanskrit has produced a phenomenon 
singular in the history of letters. Judging by bulk, their output 
is very large indeed—including editions with introductions, trans¬ 
lations and notes, guides, questions and answers, ‘madc-e.isies’ etc., 
etc. M. R. Kale, R. D. Karmarkar, S. R. Ray, P. V. Kane and 
a host of others belong here. It is up to this learned audience to 
adjudge the critical worth of their heavy tones. 

We may now turn to have a look at authors who ha\c written 
full length studies of major writers like Kalidasa. We have two 
volumes by K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri on Kalidasa alone ami a 
reading is enough to show how there is little therein oi whitt we 
would prize as criticism today. Thcie is story telling and mytho¬ 
logy-explaining. There is traditional appreciation of a hind -- • 
of the chauvinistic kind—in plenty. Parallelisms are not'-ii from 
world literature. Yet everything palls and we fed we arc only 
at the surface. Similar monographs arc either in the nature of 
so many introductions to the different works mechanically bound 
together or in the nature of scholarly conjectures about tin ‘date’, 
‘life’, ‘works’ and ‘patron’ of Kalidasa. Still others show ‘research’ 
into the ‘social’, ‘political’ and ‘religious’ conditions prevailing 
in the age of Kalidasa. Friends, this is the fare wc are fed on all 
along with very few exceptions. Should we cry halt? 

6 Breslau — 1921 

7 Deliberately I have kept out English professors like P. Peterson whose 
Latin and Greek allusions were first-hand and not second-hand like those of their 
Indian counterparts. Cp.P. Peterson’s closing sentence to the Kadambarl Introduc¬ 
tion.* The machinery is as unreal as that of Virgil’s poem, the pathos is Virgilian. 
Mentrn mortalia tangunt. Kadambau has its place in the world's literature as one 
more aspiration out of the very heart of genius after that story, which, from the 
beginning of time, mortal cars have yearned to hear.' 
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Another current of criticism worth noticing in this connection 
is the one spear-headed by the late Dr. Kosambi under the banner 
of Marxism. He propounds elaborately 8 the novel theory that 
‘the average Sanskrit poet wrote for the patrician; the poet is a 
talking house-bird’. 

Somewhat in the same strain, Walter Ruben observes about 
Dusyanta as follows : 

Despite his innocence, Dushyanta remains un¬ 
interesting. He is too passive for our tastes, 
too much the plaything of fate, of the curse 
upon him, of his loved one’s error. In Dushyan¬ 
ta the poet brought to the stage an idealised 
despotic ruler of his time, without sufficient 
humorous criticism. An ideal figure like this 
is too unrealistic to be moving. 9 

These critics have to be reminded, I think, of Pope’s couplets: 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ; 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight fault to find; 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. 

If a wise scepticism is the virtue of a good critic, an unwise 
scepticism is no more than a vice. 

Some silver linings in the cloud need to be stressed here. In 
recent years some very good work in Sanskrit criticism has appeared. 
Besides the work of Prof. Ingalls already referred to, the very 
sensitive study of Sanskrit Drama by H. W. Wells is worthy of 
particular mention here. He brings a rare vision and insight 
into his observations; and his judgements are very sober and 
dependable. 

I shall content myself with a single example. Wells leaves off 
the beaten track of calling Kalidasa the Shakespeare of India, 
but more illuminatingly shows how the title is applicable to l§udraka. 
Classical allusions come but they add to the pointed significance 
of the Sanskrit play without merely having a show-value. 10 


8 Subhdsitaratnakoia, pp. xi — Ixii. 

9 Kilidasa, p. 61 

10 Sanskrit Plays , 1964, P. 43. 
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If Sudraka’s humanity suggests Shakespeare, 

Kalidasa’s poise suggests Sophocles 11 

All men and all nature, the children and the 
aged, lover and ascetics, participate in one 
universal drama of which Kalidasa’s work 
affords a symbol. 12 

This is a hopeful note for me to conclude with. What is more, 
from a quarter most unexpected, wonderful new work is being 
done which is first-rate ciiticism. Again to Germany we might 
turn now. Bertolt Brecht, one of the most well-known play-wrights 
in Germany in our times—he died only in 1956—found the western 
theatre conditions inadequate, started new experiments, and 
derived infinite light and guidance from the Indian theatre in 
general and Kalidasa’s practice in particular. What he calls 
‘the V-effect’, with the one purpose of showing the world as one 
that can be manipulated, a technique of putting on dealings, 
between men which are to be presented a stamp of the extra¬ 
ordinary is something of the very essence of the traditional Indian 
drama. 1 J 

What I am struggling to express is that new dimensions to 
Sanskrit criticism can be added significantly only when critics 
with insight and sensibility succeed in catching the live spark 
behind the dead wood of dry rules as Brecht has so successfully 
shown. Better than transplantations of Western trends, wJtat 
is wanted is a vital rediscovery of our own Indian values. For 
example, the theory of sandhis and sandhyaiigas is the best running 
commentary on Brecht’s ‘V-effect’. I conclude by reminding 
you that ‘To judge a man of one age according to the ideas of 
another is of all methods the most misleading and unjust.’ 


11 Op. Cit. P. 196. 

12 Op. cit. P. 198. 

13 For fuller information see Lothar Lutze: Indian Classical Drama in the Light 
of Bertold Brecht's Dramatic Theory and Practice, Max Muller Bhavan Publications, 
1962 Year Book. 






OLD MYTH: NEW MYTH RECITAL VERSUS 
NOVEL 


— Mulk Raj Anand 


One reads so many novels nowadays. And so many more are 
published which one cannot read. In fact, it seems that every 
relatively well-educated young man or young woman, particularly 
in the west, can and doer write a novel or two, inorder to work off 
the hangover of adolescent calf love. Besides, there is the glut of the 
commercialised fiction from the monopolist publishing firms, which 
must promote two or three best sellers a year to maintain their big 
houses. Then the Book of the Month Clubs, the film companies, 
and Television concerns, all must have enough fodder to feed the 
half open mouths, hungry for excitement. Also, there have to be 
millions of tantalising sex books of the No Orchids for Miss Blandish 
type, the crime and the horror novels a la Agatha Christie, Peter 
Cheyncy and Ian Fleming, accomplished pot boilers which seldom 
fail to get the rise out of the reader. And, after you have tried to 
pick up your rare Virginia Woolf or Albert Camus or Henry Miller 
out of the flood of paperbacks in murky Charing X Road, you turn 
towards the Thames enbankment to contemplate the flow of the 
enternal river... 

In his Rede lectures, Aspects of the Novel , E.M. Forster stepped 
aside from the Kisch culture fiction to concentrate on the Classics, 
imagining the important authors of all time to be sitting together 
writing their novels in a round chamber like that of the British 
Museum Reading room. The simultaneity thus suggested was 
to emphasise the fact that the content of fiction has not changed, 
though the technique has altered more than somewhat — the story 
‘having* gone out and ‘pattern’ having come in as the basic form of 
fiction. 

Similarly, Mr. Percy Lubbock in his Craft of Fiction took the view 
that when one talks of the novel today one speaks of how this form 
has grown in the hands of the masters, from Cervantes* Don Qttixote 
narrative and Boccacio’s tales in Decameron or in Margaret of 
Navarre’s Heptarrmon, to Tolstoy's imaginative reconstruction 
of the total reality, both inner event or motive and the outer event. 
In the old 16th- 17th century novels only outer events seem to 
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determine human life: And Nash and Green, Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
Fielding, Smollet, Flanhert and Thomas Hardy, all take side views 
of the ircharacters. 

Since these two books of criticism were wiitten, we have become 
familiar with the advances ma^e in the novel form by James 
Joyce’s stream of consciousness process, extended by Dorothy 
Richardson and refined by Virginia Woolf. 

In so far as these developments in the technique of the modern 
novel have happened in the broken woild of the machine age, where 
man seeks integration against the pulls and tensions of too much 
technology, those changes of attitude will be inherited by most 
literatures of the woild. And it is not likely that any writer, who 
wishes to say something significant, can go back to the form of 
Don Quixote , Decameton or Heptameron or the novels of the 18th- 
19th century in Britain. 

In the newly emergent agro-industrial civilisations of Asia and 
Africa, where the most revolutionary changes in history are taking 
place, the men and women of sensibility,though identified generally 
with libertarian aims, have entered the age of criticism, which seeks 
to relate the old myths to the new myths, to synthesise the inner 
spaces to the outer spaces. The ciiticism is not from the isolaton- 
ism of the ostiich who proverbially buries his head in the sand in the 
face of danger. It is a kind of self-willed withdrawal, to sufficient 
distance, from within the affiliations of struggle, to see the expand¬ 
ing universe where everything is revealed to be in atomic move¬ 
ment, and where it has become important to see how far the 
human personality, and what it values, can remain within the oibit 
of illumination, so that the various layers of reality are not blurred 
by the very momentum of outer change. Lenin and Nehru and 
Mao-Tse Tung, who have initiated the new technologies of the 
recently freed societies in our continent, have all sought to trans¬ 
form the 19th century mechanical western cencept of ‘progress’, 
into a dynamic which they have variously called ‘Dialectic’, 
‘Discovery’ or ‘Cultural revolution’. 

As the novel concerns the whole of human life, in all its multi¬ 
farious expressions, I venture to suggest that we must illumine 
its form by noticing various parallel developments of the contempo¬ 
rary period. We must remember the truism that all art forms of 
every period more or less reflect the environment, either by extend- 
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ing the accepted tradition with its old myths, so that men and 
women can live in the safe womb of the mother culture, or by 
moulding the environment, much, or little, or ever so litde, or by 
revolutionising it so as to cohere with the new myths which dimly 
grow from the hunches about ourselves — who we are, where we arc 
going, and how we shall get there. The crisscross of emotions, 
urges and ideas, with the hangover of dark feelings in the human 
frame, does not change mechanically, as society progresses, but 
develops with the subtlest dialectic of contradictions and makes for 
somewhat unequal growth in the various pychcs. Therefore, the 
crises, the maladjustments, the frustrations, the difficulties and the 
breakdowns of the characters in our novels, remain as tragically 
agonising as of the heroes and hcriones of the illuminating narratives 
of any previous age. It must be remembered that the literature 
of each age becomes significant through the confrontation by the 
hero of the opposing death forces and by showing through his 
struggle, even if he fails, the possibilities of a nobler, bolder and 
near superhuman destiny — the affirmation of life itself against 
death in all forms. 

These illuminations cannot be categorised, as in the west, under 
labels like the ‘psychological novel’, the ‘realist novel’. Our 
peculiar metabolism, our compulsions, our racial unconscious, 
and our overwhelming traditions, as part of the human race, place 
on us the responsibility of the opportunity to be alive on our own 
unique landscape, albeit in a changed time, to give value to the 
struggles for recognition of the intenscst human insights, the highest 
truths and even new values, through the spontaneous drams- 
tisation of our own present struggles which extend the consciousness 
of heritage into the important piesent, so that our own prognosis 
may become the future destiny. Without vision people perish. And 
vision is the conquest of more and more wholeness of hidden 
truths and unrevealed Kama. This is often achieved by showing 
the relative incompleteness of man, his ignorance of possibilities 
and his failure to realise the potential of humanness. 

As we consciously, or unconciously, extend tradition, the content 
of creative art seems not to vary. But as the culture of primitive 
communism gave place, historically, to the culture of one man, or 
of forty men, or of four hundred men, or of four thousand men, and 
now may become the culture of four hundred millions men, and 
more, social changes tend to affect the content. The one dimen- 
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sional view of the hunter yielded to the two dimensional view of 
the craft society. This horizon tali ty make way for the verticality of 
the age of the gods, where the creator sitting above the clouds was 
reached only by the sikharas of the highest temples and the steeples 
of the biggest cathedrals. The renaissance of Europe reached the 
rounded three dimensional perspective. And now, in spite of the 
hangovers of all the past perspectives, we seek to reach the multi 
dimensional view of the mobile universe of science. The central 
figure of creative att being man, we may, however, accept 
the commonsense die turn that ‘human nature does not change’, 
by adding the paradoxical truth that soiial conditions do affect 
man. 

Certainly,the techniques of the adumbration of icality do change. 
This is obvious from the fact that, in dealing with the contem¬ 
porary human situation, we arc dealing with man in the environ¬ 
ment changed by the new technological ci\ ilisation, where the illu¬ 
minations of totality come in a difTeient ways from the ways the) 
were achieved in the pastoral and agrarian civilisations. And 
though the content changes little, 01 very subtly, and almost 
invisibly, except with the searcher, the techniques of writing have 
clearly changed. For instance, the average length of the sentence in 
the novel of the American machine soc iety is seven words, as against 
the average eighteen word sentence in the 18th- 19th and 20th 
century English industr ial revolution. 

In our own context, certainly the technique of the Novel is 
diffetent from the narrative of the Ramayana, Mahabharala, the 
Tales of the Ten Princes by Dandm, the stories of the Pancalantra , 
the Toga Vasislha and other Puranic tales 

2 

What are the reasons for the assertion that ‘the content changes 
little’. 

Ostensibl). it would appear to everyone, who looks below the 
surface story of a great epic like the Mahabharata , or a short novel 
about the first world war like Across the Black Waters , that the 
problem posed in both the war books concerns man, the choice 
before him, to be good rather than try to be great, the relation with 
woman, and the unknown potential of fate which seems, somehow, 
without full awareness by the heroes, to determine their destiny. 
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Seemingly disimilar, because they are far apart in time, they pose 
the question of their ultimate destiny in common to avoid death. 

Of course, the world was as disorderly a place in the time of the 
Kurukshetra war as it was in the armaggedon of Flanders. The 
choice between Arjuna is the same, to fight and not to fight, as it 
is before Lai Singh. Only there was the God Krishna to advise the 
heio of the Mahabharata, but the heavenly gods had evaporated by 
the year 1914 and the choice was made for the contemporary hero 
by the new Tin Gods, the White Sahibs, who held sway over Bharat. 
Being a prince, Aijuna is actively (onct rned W'ith the dangers of his 
time, while the innocent peasant in Across the Black Waters finds the 
world a dangerous place and, though unable to do anything about 
it all,except obey orders, he is awatc of how he has been submerged 
in the hell made for him by others By the traditional standards 
of power politics of ancient times, Arjuna has some of the material 
resources for a successful campaign against the Kurus, but, in spite 
of being a leadei and finding himself, and his In others, fating a 
much bigger potential of stiength, he opts to fight by the illusion of 
t ighteousness, glory and splendour, while Lai Singh is a meie pawm 
of the omnipotent power politics of our time But the ancient and 
contemporary hero aie, however, constrained to ask themselves, 
equally how to acheive a life woithy of man, how to suivhe on the 
human plane, how to connect with other human brings m the 
loneliness of the universe. 

Simlarly, In Dandin‘s Tale oj Itn Primes and in Raja Rao’s 
Kanthapuia , the nairators are equally concerned with the problem 
of how the leaders help to guide men and enable them to achieve 
manhood. In the old book, Daudin discovers some moral truths 
from the narratives by probing into the lives of princes, piincesses, 
good, noble men, pimps, thieves, rogues and st oundrcls with deep 
insight about human nature.In the contemporary novtl, Raja Rao 
allies his old woman narrator W'ith Gandhari (though the 
novelist’s woman is not blind) and infuses into her Gandhi’s moral 
vision, and disovers the good and evil of human character with the 
captivating vividness of a private historian who sees many millions 
emerging to liberty. 

The prototype of R. K. Narayan's heroine in The Dark Room may 
be any self-effacing woman of the ancient Indian w'orld. Only there 
is a harder core to her contemporary nature, in so fai as she is really 
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independent of her husband, more than the poetess *Mira, even 
though she reconciles herself to the spouse by coming out of the self- 
imposed isolation and ceremonially accepts the husband as her fate. 

As there are vital differences in the social behaviour of the 
characters in the narratives of the ancient and mediaeval world 
and our own, in spite of the common problems of human destiny, 
the causality of creative powers in the new books is different. 

The moral values of the epic period were conditioned by the 
sanctions of Dharma, built up on the social organism of caste, and 
in a world where polyandry and polygamy were admitted. The 
characters also arc drawn from the upper orders and their conduct 
admits only of the rules and conventions laid down by a Brahmini- 
cal oligarchy, which admits only the Kshatriyas as part of the human 
order. The disorders of the old world arc supposed to be governed 
by the will of the gods and not by the dominant modern bread 
and butter problems dictated by the new fate, cash-nexus. There 
could be no tragedy in the ancient drama, because the gods ulti¬ 
mately helped out the distressed characters, as when Krishna 
helped Arjuna and his Paudu brothers to win the battle against 
their cousins, or when Indra took Shakuntala to heaven, fetched 
Dushyanla and saw them live happily afterwards above the 
clouds. 

After thousands of years of living under a a rigid caste or religi¬ 
ous dispensation, our people are now involved in a transformation 
where the sovereignty of each individual is recognised by a demo¬ 
cracy supposed to be chosen through the vote, irrespective of caste 
considerations (though the potential of democracy is not yet rea¬ 
lised). Also ,thc environment, affected by nearly five hundred years 
of impact from the dynamic west, and its improved tools, is being 
altered by the momentum of science such as has never been known 
before. The power politics of the modem world affect the destinies 
of the individual in the obscurest jungle; and the price of wheat 
that is grown in the remotest corners of the earth is governed by the 
London Wall and the Chicago stock exchange. The erstwhile 
politically prostrate and humiliated men under western Imperialism 
are now free to enter the industrial processes of the modern world, 
which promises economic freedom to a vaster number of men and 
women than had ever been allowed to make history. The attempted 
synthesis of the geninely vital parts of the Indian tradition with 
the values of the atomic age, after casting aside the outworn 
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customs and habits, have already led to the legal abolition of sec¬ 
tional religious and caste discrimination. The joint family system 
is disappearing under the rigours of the machine world. And 
marriages, which were mostly made in heaven, are now arranged 
on the basis of dowry money and some times on the free choice of 
love. The problems of survival of mankind from the threat of a 
final third world war are so onerous that new anxieties, despairs and 
futilities have entered the lives of men. In fact, the rigours of the 
industrial age have changed work habits and housing conditions, 
and brought ever faster communication systems, until the chemis- 
stry of the human body is endangered by the incidence of new 
diseases like lung cancer through petrol fuel and poisons excreted 
by large scale factories. 

These changes have not altered the human personality in so far 
as death is not conquered, and man and woman and jealousy 
remain more or less the same. But the difficulties of adaptation to 
the changed outer conditions are frightening, bewildring and 
nauseating, so that the characters in a contemporary novel are often 
so absorbed in the minor environmental neurosis as to forget the 
major problems of man's life -what the world was meant for, where 
we stand today, and where we are going. 

All the same, one may say, that since even in the quest for per¬ 
sonal security, men and women are prone to behave as Albert 
Camus’s Outsider , the very isolationism draws attention to the need 
of solidarity, harmony or connection. In a manner of speaking, 
the whole human race is involved, at one level or the other, with 
the question of how man can make himself human among other 
men, even if he is aware of survival at every different levels of sensi¬ 
tiveness, intensity and truthfulness 

And, in this sense, the basic content of the human narrative has 
not changed substantially in metaphysical terms, and yet it has 
changed in so far as the culture of the few is yielding to the befogged, 
dimly apprehensible and discordant culture of the many bits and 
pieces of mankind. 


3 


Now, how about technique? 

As I have indicated in the preliminary section, the change of 
social conditions from the pastoral, agrarian to agro-industrial 
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disorder, have brought so much confusion and responsibility about 
choice, that people everywhere have tended to be preocupied with 
the immediate incidental suburban pains and pleasures which 
confront them and not about any major decisions. 

The reaction of the cieativc intelligentsia has been manifold, but 
one cunent has seemed dominant in the 20th century. 

The greatest novelist of our age, Leo Tolstoy, pointed the way by 
attempting a comprehensive vision of the potential whole man, by 
departing from the old techniques of bardic recital, to the dramati¬ 
sation, in space and histoiical time, of the inner motivations of his 
characters as against the previous emphasis of the 18th century 
English novel on the outer event 

The latei fundamental novelists observed the Tolstoyan hypothe¬ 
sis and tutned to inner analysis and died to sec how the moral 
values of the past had become dependent on the individual’s psycho¬ 
logical life, oi his motivations, through heredity and education, as 
also the mere incidence of impmtant moments, outer influences 
and environmental change'-. 

1 have icfeited to the majoi shift towards totality btought about 
by L co Tolstoy in his nos els, bt cause the significant novelils have 
sought, altei him, to achieve the coheicncc of content and 
tcrhniauc in the piesentation of the whole of life 

The novel tVn becomes a kind of soul diama in histoiical time, 
but with a certain simultaneous sense of all time, m w r hich the 
imagination lecicates the ciises of character, in any given human 
situation, in the light of the c reatoi \ awareness of all the past situa¬ 
tions. It is no longer the epic or bardic recital of the anrient and 
feudal periods li may still icmain amorphous but it illumines 
the dark corneis within the foimal illogic of logic of the art form of 
the new novel 

What is this ait form? 

In the old recital or nairaUie , there were gencially three elements: 
the baid or stoiy-teller, the characters and the audience. The 
tecitalist interiupied the story to give discourses on the philsophy 
of life, pi ear hed sermons, or diew out the moral lessons for the 
audience or ‘dear readei ’. 

The modern novel since Tolstoy, though still carrying the hang¬ 
over of all the three elements, more and more eschews the presence 
of the author and the ‘dear reader’, saying everything through the 
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crises in which the characters are involved, thus also avoiding, as 

far as possible, the philosophical essays, the sermons and the moral 

lessons. The function of the novel in our time has not substantially 

changed from the epic, bardic and the 18th century recitals. The 

creator still seems to be biased in favour of the good characters as 

against the evil or twisted or distorted human beings. But the 

author shows this goodness of evil ,by showing how, through the 

pressure of motivations, men make themselves what they wish to be. 

He docs not stop every now and then to lecture: ‘What is the rule 

of thy conduct with thy people and neighbours? Says Christ, 

or ‘In Dharma alone is the end of Dharma’, or ‘Says Kabir, listen 

oh devoted ones, beware of doing this and that.' He allows the 

tension of the struggle between the emotional, mental and physical 

life of human beings to reveal, to the fascinated reader, even without 

contriving a plot, but through a pattern, or the How r of the river of 

life in a book, the tendency of the characters as they work out their 
* 

destines. And as they seldom succeed in life, except in the arti¬ 
ficial ‘positive hero* of some of the mechanical writers, the very 
failure of these negative heroes seeps into the sensibility of the 
readers,who know that to be human is worthy, even if one does not 
achieve the moral worth held up at any given time through the 
laws of society made by ordinary men for ordinary men in the every 
day life of mankind. For, often the despised people in human life, 
with their weaknesses, (and the dignity of their weaknesses) appear 
more worthy, because they are engaged in the struggle to make 
themselves, and may fail; titan the achievements of those who are 
favoured by the great establishments, built on the sanctity of 
robbery, violence and profit, with their trussed up ideals, codes of 
conduct and arbitrary definitions of values. Also, these true char-* 
acters tend to evoke, through their very failure to ask for sympathy, 
or the empathy, of the reader, who finds himself unconsciously 
released from within his own weaknesses to the catharsis of looking 
on at himself like the breath on the mirror.. 

The revolution in the technique from the epic, bardic and the 
three dimensional recital to the novel was inaugurated in our 
country by Rabindra Nath Tagore. As against Bankim Chander 
Chatterji, who was addicted to the historical novel a la Scott and 
preached a moral in almost every chapter, Rabindra Nath, especial¬ 
ly in his novel, The Wreck, contrives to make a dramatic represen¬ 
tation, in space and time, about the varying moods of Ramcsh Babu 
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and the innocent girl who comes to him as a bride by mistake after 
the real bride has been supposedly drowned in a storm in the river. 
This novelist still bases himself on the story with a plot in the 19th 
century sense of the term, but he is certainly not a recitalist in the 
sense of the Puianic story-teller and his predecessor in Bengal. 

The later novelists, Ratan Nath Sarshar, Sarat Chandra Chat- 
terji and Piem Ghand,did not notice the change from the traditonal 
society to the machine age, because, during the period of alien rule, 
the transformation of the human environment was held in abey¬ 
ance by the survival of feudal society, the orthodox religion and a 
kind of deliberate exoticism for the delectation of the orientalists. 
The models chosen from the West by these writers were variously 
George W.M.Reynolds of Mysteries oj London fame, Charles Dickens 
and John Galsworthy. The rich content of the early 20th century, 
with its confusion of ideas, impulses and allegiances, did afford to 
these three authots a dyamic with which to compel attention. But 
neither the Fasana-i-Azad nor the Adventures of Srikant, nor even 
Godan , are structurally consistent. In each case outer action 
dominates and becomes the catalyst of change in the relations of 
characteis, and the story, as plot, is accepted as the only possible 
form, even as it was by most of the Georgians in England. The 
totality of life slips out of the skeleton, except that the quick may 
be felt here and there. 

Tara Shankar Bannerji, Bibhuti Bannerji and Manik Bannerji 
seem to be aware that the story based on action is not important. 
And they do not sermonise. Also, the novels of Santhal life of Tara 
Shankar Bannerji, the Pathar Pancholi series of Bibhuti Bannerji 
and the Boatman of the Padma of Manik Bannerji are progressively 
based an a poetic pattern, through which the crisscross of emotions 
affects the metabolism of characters, in the face of the 
bewildering struggle to be human in the montage of disorder of the 
last years of British rule. 

Since then the Indian writers in the English language have 
evolved parallel techniques to those of the avant garde in the 
West. 

Mulk Raj Anand seeks to absorb the stream of consciousness 
method of James Joyce, specially in Untouchable , but he seeks to 
collect the loose threads within a more visionary form for the 
expression of nobility of a seemingly crude character by imbuing 
him with a bias for tenderness and connection with others. 
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R.K. Narayan is a meticulous craftsman. He interprets the moods 
of his characters. He determines pattern without overt interven¬ 
tion. And thus he achieves organic composition as on canvas, where 
comparison and contrasts bring out the internal crisis of the human 
personality. He makes value judgements frequently, like ‘there 
are some things on which the curtain must be drawn’, but these 
comments are seldom impositions on the novel form, but interpre¬ 
tations of the will of the characters. 

Raja Rao showed in Kanthapura how the old wives’tale,though 
couched as a recital, absorbs the novel form by subtly interpenetrat¬ 
ing the narrative with character analysis. This novelist also uses 
Joyce’s technique and automatic writing in long passages, assimi¬ 
lating these influences within the context of prophetic writing. 
After the first novel, however, he becomes an anti-novel novelist, 
self-consciously using the philosophical essay as part of the bardic 
recital form. The reflections on moral importances begin to weigh 
on the novel, almost in the manner of the looser novels of D.H. 
Lawrence, as in portions of the Serpent and the Rope. Of course, 
the first person singular narrative helps to make the incidental 
comment natural. But Raja Rao growingly defies the novel form 
and uses it for philosophical essay, thus seeking to revive the Toga 
Vasistha methods, with its pale cast of thought, obviously brooding 
on human destiny and exhorting men and women to seek 
salvation. 

1 am inclined to believe that more and more the novel may 
become the weapon of humanism, if we define the limits of the novel 
and see what it can do and what it cannot do. 

The recital form of the bardic narrative cannot be revived in our 
age. The creative artist of our age has to become a god,indepen¬ 
dent of his creation, revealing his omnipresence through a pervasive 
insinuation of his compassion or understanding of all the characters, 
through the varying tensions of their lives in search of personsl re¬ 
lations. The independence of the intellectual may possess him of 
a comprehensive vision of the whole man. And the urge for whole¬ 
ness may even become an implied critical test of the failings of 
his characters. But the philosophy will be implicit in the novel 
and not explicit. Also the dangers of sentimentality can be 
avoided if the novelist resists the temptation of straying from the 
composition and imposing his doctrinnaire opinions on a form 
which has its own integral pattern, within the context of human 
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relations. The novel states the problems of man's destiny: it does not 
solve them) as did the old epic and bardic recital: there is another form 
available for philosophy — the moral tract , the dissertation and even the 
loose lejhction. The old epic age is ovei. The novel today is 
complemr iUu y to the other disciplines, for confrontation on 
anothei plane, the human situation, and demands a serious mental 
effort to mnnol it fiom spilling over into amorphousness. The 
novel is not for pedagogic learning: it is for the burning and 
melting (ill the dross of life falls away and leaves the reader 
aflame to illuminate the by ways of life. This approach Lo the 
novel may necessitate a diange of attitude, away fiom senti¬ 
mentalism and awa\ fiom fine phrases, away from onomata- 
poelic woids and wishfulfillmenl myths, to the real diama of 
the body-soul, to the tiuth of life, with all its suffering, and its 
mighiincss — which may lesuuca genuine humanity through 
the wi iter’s ability to beai the yoke of pity. 



THE TRACTOR AND THE PLOUGH: 

THE CONTRASTED VISIONS OF 
SUDHIN GHOSE AND MULK RAJ ANAND 

— Meenakshi Mukherjee. 


It is unreal to speak of trends and traditions in Indo-Anglian 
fiction when there are barely half a dozen novelists who have 
taken their craft seriously, and have written consistently over 
a period of time. But if we take into account the whole uneven 
corpus of Indo-Anglian fiction which consists of over two 
hundred novels of good, bad and indifferent quality, written 
mostly in the last forty years, we find amidst this confusing 
mass two fairly discernible threads. T shah here consider two 
writers in whom these opposite tendencies arc most distinctly 
seen-' Mulk Raj Anand and Sudhin N. Ghose. Born within five 
years of each other, educated abioad during'the most impres¬ 
sionable years of their youth, Anand and Ghose are wi iters 
widely different in temperament and aspiration. Not only do they 
represent the two opposite poles of Indo-Anglian fiction, but 
also the diametrically opposed views of art that can be found 
among writers of all countries and ages. It is difficult to name 
this difference without the dangei of over-simplification, but 
I .shall attempt a definition by examining in some detail Anand’s 
trilogy about a Punjabi peasant boy growing into manhood, and 
Sudhin Ghose’s tetralogy about a Bengali orphan boy develop¬ 
ing to maturity and coming to terms with himself. Apart from 
the basic similarity that both these writers deal with the theme 
of growth, there is hardly anything in common, and out of the 
many contrasts that these two sets of novels offer, I shall analyse 
only four: 

1. Differences in: technique Realism and Myth 

2. Reason and Faith 

3. Attitude towards the Past 

4. Concept of Art 

Notwithstanding Anand’s recent complaint about the Indian 
critic's refusal to study his work in depth, one finds that it is 
not Anand but Sudhin Ghose who is comparatively unknown 
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in India. Anand’s first three novels written in the thirties gained 
tremendous popularity at one time, and have been translated 
into many languages both inside and outside India. The trilogy, 
consisting of The Village, At tost Black Waters , and The Sword and 
the Sickle, is his next major wotk. Two of his leccnt novels published 
in the sixties indicate the vigour with which he is still carrying 
out his mission of “going to the root of things” and tackling the 
problems of man m sot iety. His latest novel Old Woman and the 
Cow deals \sith no less than six social evils: dowiv system, tyranny 
of the moncv-lender, trade in human flesh, double standard ol 
morality for men and women, religious prejudices, and unjust 
pressiue of public opinion 

Sudhin Ghosc was neither so dedicated nor so prolific His 
total* output consists ol four novels fas against Anand's eleven 
novels, five volume's of short stoiics, and fifteen other books), 
and all these novels air part of a continuous series. The fact that 
the four novels form a tetralogy is nowhere mentioned, so that 
the reader is 1c ft to discover it on his own. Moreover, there is 
no clue about the order in which ihr novels arc to be read, and 
it takes considerable pet sever cnco on the part of the reader to 
determine the chronological older of events. One notices that 
Sudhin Ghosc is not mentioned vei\ ofi/*n in disciussions of Indo- 
Anglian fiction This should be aiuihund not to any deliberate 
rejection or* neglect of him on the pan of the critic, but to the 
fact that his novels are not easily available. Unlike Anand’s 
novels whulr have all appeared in paperback. Ghosc’s novels arc 
available only tn their hard-cover luxury editions (with beautiful 
illustrations) published in England, and except for the National 
Librarv in C aliutta there is probably no other place where all the 
four volumes (And Gazelles Leaping , The Cradle of the Clouds , The 
Vermilion Boat , and Flame of the FoieU ) are to be found together. 

It would therefore be convenient to sum up the theme of Ghose‘s 
tetralogy before proceeding to analyse them, but it is almost as 
impossible to do so as it would be to sum up the events of Ulysses 
briefly. Ghosc’s thtine and technique cannot be separated; 
there is no story as such, only an intricate design of myths, allegories 
fantastic and supernatural episodes, delightful character sketches, 
extravagant situations of comedy, which add up to suggest the 
slow unfolding of the personality of the central character, his 
gradual growing up from his childhood in the Penhari Parganas 
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(another name for Santal Parganas, a district on the border 
between Bihar and Bengal), and his adolescence in Calcutta. The 
protagonist, an orphan, wins a scholarship to go to the city, and 
there he gets involved in different kinds of political and emotional 
complications. Finally a young kirtani called Myna helps him 
out of his scrapes. 

The inadequacy of the above outline merely emphasizes the 
fact that Ghose’s novels are not dependent on action or plot 
construction. Ghose bases his novels largely on patterns of myth. 
He uses myths mainly in three diflcient ways: firstly as part of 
a digressional technique - a technique that Raja Rao has justifeid 
in his preface to Kanthapura; secondly, as a device to illuminate 
a character or a situation; thirdly as a total structual parallel. 

Sudhin Ghose’s normal style of story-telling is digressional. 
As in the case of Raja Rao, his encyclopaedic knowledge and 
eclectic interests traverse with equal ease Indian and Greek legends, 
African and Chinese folklore. He finds unexpected connections 
between the Book of Job and the Bengali legend of Chand Sadagar, 
between the external quest for Urvashi and the inconsolable long¬ 
ing expressed in the negro spiritual songs. But mere weaving 
in of myths and legends in the fabric of the story will not give a 
novel any special stature unless there is an underlying design 
holding all the digressions together. 

The second way in which Sudhin Ghose uses myth is artis¬ 
tically more valid. An example of his method can be taken from 
the last volume of the tetralogy where the mythical story of Nahush 
is slowly introduced to bring out the parallel between this figure 
of evil and an unscrupulous politician of Calcutta. The diabolic 
influence of this power-thirsty leader underlies much of the intrigue 
of the novel, and once his close correspondence with Nahush is 
established, his lust for absolute power emerges as an archetypal 
pattern of evil. A myth crystallises a universal situation in a 
story that is independent of time and place, and therefore a con¬ 
temporary situation gains extension backwards in the history of 
mankind, if it can be related to a myth. 

The third method of using myth can be illustrated from The 
Cradle of the Clouds or The Flame of The Forest , each of which is 
woven round a single myth or ritual. In Ghose’s second novel 
The Cradle of the Clouds , the ploughing ceremony, a magic ritual 
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for bringing the rains, is a focal point towards which all episodes 
move. The myth behind this ploughing ceremony or halakarshan 
is explained in the novel in some detail. Kansa, the tyrant king 
wanted to burn down Brindaban and subdue its inhabitants. It 
was a summer of extreme drought. The men of Brindaban had 
to take their cattle to far away pastures. While the men were 
away, Kansa set fire to Brindaban, taking the undefended women 
and children by surprise. They fled from their homes, and in 
the darkness sought shelter in the mango groves thinking of means 
of survival. 

“Will you help me to pull my plough ?” asked a little 
boy. ‘T want to plough the fields round about here. 

In the morning when Kansa sees the furrows he will 
think our men have not only been back, but have al- 
i eady been at work and getting ready to wreck venge¬ 
ance on him” (p. 89) 

This little boy wa* Balaram, the brother of Krishna, and the 
pulling of his toy plough with the help of the women not only 
deceived Kansa but also pleased the rain god Indra, so that he 
poured down rain on them. 

The actual enactment of the ritual comes towards the end of the 
novel, but from the beginning the myth is shown to touch con¬ 
temporary reality at various points. Firstly, the drought of one 
particular year in the Penhari Parganas forms the basic situation 
of the novel, corresponding to the dry season of Brindaban before 
Kansa set fire to the town. The cattle are taken away to distant 
pastures, and the sky is tinged with a strange glow. Secondly, 
it is made known from the beginning that the first person narrator 
of the novel is commonly referred to as Balaram, because he has 
the same birthdav as Krishna’s brother. The villagers believe 
that Krishna himself is personified in the Second Master of the 
village school, Hem Chandra Nahar, who, like Krishna, is the 
eighth child of his parents and is born on the gokulaslami day. 
Just as Kansa set fire to Brindaban, the villagers set fire to the 
neighbouring village, hoping that the holocaust will make the 
enactment of the ritual complete. 

The impending halakarshan ritual towards whioh all actions 
proceed is seen at various levels of meaning. The village people 
have a firm belief in the efficacy of the ritual to bring rains, but 
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the Second Master, who is to enact Krishna, mocks at their 
irrational superstition. Balaram, the narrator, does not mock, 
and yet he cannot share the enthusiasm of the villagers. He 
takes his doubts to Panditji the wise man of the village, and 
asks: 

‘But will they get any (rain) by simply repeating a 
ceremony performed aeons ago ?’ ‘Of course they will.* 

He (Pandit-ji) spoke as though he was making a matter of 

-fact statement. ‘Whatever you ask 5 ,hc affirmed, 

‘you will get. Provided you know how to ask for a 
blessing. That is why it is important to master the 
art of thinking correctly’, (p.90) 

Thus, there is on the one hand the blind faith of the village 
people who believe in the literal truth of ritual, and on the other 
hand the impatient irreverence of the Second Master. In the 
middle stands Pandit-ji whose belief is not in the ritual itself, 
but in the faith of the people performing it. Balaram wavers 
among all these attitudes, but finally at the moment of crisis the 
collective faith of the people pulls him through, and, without 
knowing how, he brings about the miracle. 

The question of faith and miracle here is a variation of the 
question in R.K. Narayan’s The Guide,another novel where the 
climax hinges on a ritual for rain (ritual of fasting in this case). 
While in Sudhin Ghosh’s novel there is a considerable intermixture 
of fantasy and reality which makes miracles probable, it is far 
more difficult in Narayan’s world with its subtle ironic under¬ 
statements. But even in The Guide there is a faint suggestion, 
though a very ambiguous one, that the rains do come—i.c., the 
miracle does happen at the end. The faith of hundreds of people 
has a certain strength in itself that can transform even a shady 
character like Raju into an agent of grace. Perhaps this inter¬ 
pretation oversimplifies the elusive quality of Narayan’s novel, 
but it should be noted that both Raju and Balaram are at first 
reluctant instruments, who are later changed through the power 
of the collective conviction of the multitude. 

The halakarshana ceremony in The Cradle of the Clouds is both a 
literary and religious myth as well as a tribal ritual. Balaram, the 
brother of Krishna, not only appears in the folk legends concern¬ 
ing the idyllic exploits of Krishna in Brindaban, but also in the 
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Mahabharata where he is a figure of neutrality. Balaram refused 
to take sides in the great battle of Kurukshetra, and remained at 
home to plough his patch of land. True to his neutral function 
Balaram in this novel also does not take sides in the battle between 
the traditionalists and ratiomd’^t 1 '. He remains an observer 
who ;uts without much involved 

K > *> 

Apvii t of being a myth the halaktrlf^., is also a ritual, one of the 
many rituals for rain found amori^ the village people. It is 
surprising to discover that in The Golden Bough Frazer describes 
several rituals for tain in different parts of the world which are 
similar to the ceremony described by Ghose in this novel. Some 
tribes of the Caucasus, we are told, have a ceremony called ‘‘plough¬ 
ing the rain” which they observe in times of drought. Girls 
yoke themselves to a plough and drag it into a river, wading in 
water upto their girdles. Frazer goes ou to add that the Armenian 
and the Georgian women perform the same ceremony. ( The 
Golden Bough , pp 70-71) 


The legendary ceremony is enacted in The Cradle of the Clouds 
in exact detail. Tension slowly builds up because the ritual has 
a frightening aspect. If the rain charm failed none of the women 
would be allowed to return home and Balaram’s house would 
be bunted down. But the Second Master, scheduled to play 
t{ie role of Krishna, brought in his disbelief and mockery. His 
crude remarks about the naked women suddenly enraged Balaram 
who had so far been merely passive and with the aid of the miracle 
wand ‘Mahcndra Chandal', he not only vanquished the Second 
Master but also brought down rains. Thus Kansa, who came 
disguised as Krishna, was defeated, and Brindaban saved. 


Sudhin Ghose builds his novel round a village ritual that has 
its basis in folk mythology. And in doing so he probably attempts 
also to give a mythical colouring to his own tale. The action 
takes place in a kind of unspecified time (what Mircia El ide 
calls in illo tempore). It can be recognised as the twentieth century, 
but no more definite clue is provided. The characters of this 
novel are not restricted by demands of verisimilitude. Dakinis 
and Toginis (witches and wise women of supernatural power) 
are allowed to appear at will; fantasy and reality mingle in an 
elusive manner. The magic staff called the Mahcndra Chandal 
is the kind of emblematic object (like a ring or an amulet) that 
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one often finds in a myth: its super-natural power works miracles 
at a moment of crisis. The novel thus can be seen as a conscious 
building up of a myth-like atmosphere, where a willing suspension 
of disbelief is effected. 

In the feud between the champions of faith and the champions 
of science, the narrator is at first made to appear neutral, but the 
author's sympathies do not remain hidden. Among the two 
advocates of science, the Second Master (reported to be an admirer 
of Cromwell) is almost diabolic and the other (called Kolej Huzoor) 
is hardly taken seriously, whereas the three traditionalist cha¬ 
racters, Pandit-ji, Padre Johan and Kumar, are portrayed with 
sympathy and respect. One of them is a Brahmin, the other a 
Christian, and the third a low-caste Hindu, but they are similar 
in their belief in the faith of the people. All three of diem are 
very much against the building of the dam and the quick pros¬ 
perity and material progress .such a construction will bring. 
“No. No dam for me nor for my people”, Pandit-ji said. “Plant 
trees and reforest our dwindling jungle and the Red Valley will 
smile again’.” (p 85) The ritual enactment of the ploughing 
ceremony therefoie becomes more than a technical device to 
hold the plot together- it becomes a symbolic test of the power 
of faith over the impersonal power of science. 

It is at tins point the contrast between the two writers becomes 
quite obvious. Anand's technique is entirely realistic as against 
the allegorical and mythical technique of Ghose, The develop- 
) ment of Anand‘s trilogy depends largely on external actions like 
defying social conventions such as eating in a Muslim shop, 
a Sikh boy cutting his hair, or the hero enlisting in the army, 
going abroad to fight, joining the national movement and going 
to jail. Only in one recent novel Anand has for the first time 
used myth as part of his technique, and tills he has done in a way 
so different from Ghose that it reveals very clearly the differences 
in their attitude towards myths. In Old Woman and the Cow, the 
meek heroine is presented as a parallel to Sita in her suffering. Like 
Sita she has to leave her home, and Sita’s exile to Lanka may 
be likened to Gauri‘s stay at Hoshiarpur in the house of a lecherous 
Sahukar to whom her uncle had sold her. Like Sita, she refused 
to yield to the demon. But it is after her rescue and return to 
the village that Gauri's predicament comes closest to Sita’s. 
Aspersions are cast on her purity, because she had been away to 
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the city with unknown people. Gauri’s husband refused to accept 
her if she could not somehow prove her chastity. Bht unlike Sita 
who was swallowed up by Mother Earth and spared further humi¬ 
liation, Gauri had no one to protect her. Instead of meekly 
surrcndci mg to further torture, as she had always done before, 
Gauri ioi once stood up against her oppressor. She left her hus¬ 
band and het village behind and walked to the city to find an 
independent existence. Anand follows the mythical design to a 
certain point and then changes it totally, perhaps intending to 
indicate that the same ending is no longer possible (or desirable) 
in our time. This diffeience in method is quite significant, because 
it suggests a basic difference of attitude towards the past between 
Anand and Ghose. 

Progress is the keyword in Anand’s novels, and this progress 
consists in man's power to master nature through technology, 
and rationalising the relationship between man and man. “The 
seasons will be changed by man. There will be water from 
the wells, with electric pumps, and medicines will renew 
the earth”— this proclamation of one of Anand’s protagonists 
sums up his attitude. On the second page of the first novel of 
the trilogy, The Village , Lain is found arguing with his father about 
the advantages of the goods train over the bullock-cart which 
his father still prefers. From this point onwards Lalu becomes a 
representative of the forces of modernity or progress. Unlike 
fialaram, the protagonist of Sudhin Ghosc’s tetralogy, who is a 
passive agent, Anand’s hero Lai Singh is a dynamic character who 
actively tries to change the conditions around him. Like the un¬ 
touchable Bakha, Lalu admires the white man with a naive adula¬ 
tion. Even amid the sless of actual battle in the trenches he felt 
“curiously thrilled to be among them, for in spite of their haggard 
faces the Tommies had not lost that exalted look of sahibhood.” 
{Across the Black Waters, p. 99) This sahibhood consists of the 
efficiency of the whiteman, his ability to act, to use science for 
changing existing conditions to suit his own convenience. For 
this reason the machine is such an effective sumbol in Anand’s 
work. The contrast between Anand and Ghose becomes a kind 
of variation of the Virgin-and-the-Dynamo theme postulated by 
Henry Adams. 

The ability to act and alter the existing order which is held as a 
supreme value in Anand’s world is not valued at all in the novels 
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of Sudhin Ghosc. At the end of the tetralogy, the central figure 
Balarazn is remonstrated by the Kirtani, Myna, for his half-baked 
attempts to reform the world. 

“Have you forgotten,” she rated, “Balaram went 
on ploughing his field even when a great battle was 
raging in his neighbourhood? The main thing is to 
cultivate your own field instead of meddling with 
many things—like improving the universe!” 

Myna chides him for die amount of useless knowledge he has 
collected and for the interfering nature which constantly leads 
him into tiouble. Myna's voice is the traditional voice of faith 
which holds that the knowledge which will not help man towards 
ultimate self-iealizalion is of no use. At first Myna cannot 
convince Balarm. He is a modem intelectual with no inclina¬ 
tion towards the spiritual, and Myna’s mystic moods frighten him. 
He fights his fascination for her because in his rational practical 
mind he does not understand her. When she leaves Calcutta for 
the Himalayas, she sends for him from each stop on her journey. 
Balaram resists the temptation to join her. But later, on getting 
involved in political rivalries, he is forced to leave Calcuttta for 
some time. On the first stop of his journey he meets Myna and 
becomes a flute accompanist to her singing. He no longer resists 
her magnetism and becomes a pilgrim along with her to wander 
from place to place singing the praise of Krishna and learning 
“other forms of wisdom” that reveal one’s own affinity with the 
universe. 

This is how the tetralogy concludes. It is significant that a 
sustained work of nearly a decade, four novels of considerable 
charm and technical skill, should lead up to such a conclusion. 
The hero leaves his worldly concerns behind and sets out to find 
affinity with the universe. Sudhin Ghose had lived abroad for a 
long time and he was in England at the time of writing of these 
novels. Therefore it is specially interesting to note that like the 
heroes of two other expatriate Indian writers, Raja Rao and 
B. Rajan, Sudhin Ghose’s hero is also made to turn ultimately to 
a spiritual source of strength. 

Anand's hero, on the other hand, ends up in jail as the conse¬ 
quence of a muddle-headed political venture. But the end is 
in a sense another beginning, because in prison Lai Singh obtains 
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a fuller understanding of his own self as well as of the nature of 
the tasks which lies before him. It is suggested at the end that 
Lalu prepares for future action. To name the contrasting 
altitudes of Ghose and Anand action ns inaction may be something 
of an oversimplification, but we certainly see that action in the 
shape of practical work does not enjoy the same exalted 
position in Ghose’s novels as it does in Anand’s. Dr. Charles 
Anstruther, a British character in Flame of the Forest , comments 
about Myna, “Why does she gad about? Why does she not 
settle down and do some practical work?” The narrator is 
exasperated at the irrelevance of such queries: “Some practical 
work! It was this practical work that haunted Charlie like a 
demon. Like Ek Nambur, he wanted India to be modernized, 
a rival to Russia and America”. There is very little doubt that 
that is what Anand too would like India to be. Hence the un¬ 
bridgeable gap between their visions. 

Ananda Shankar Rcy, a noted Bengali intellectual, once used 
a very convenient term—the ‘East-past Complex’—to define the 
attitude of Indian writers who cxtoll the traditional Indian values. 
A similar term could perhaps be found to describe the attitude of 
writers who look towards the future and derive their inspiration 
from the rational and technological approach of the West. It may 
be possible to regard the novels of Ghose and Anand in these 
terms of opposed ideology, as perhaps one could do a similar study 
of the diametric opposition between Raja Rao and Anand if one 
were fond of black and white contrasts. But this would be only 
a partial study of the actual difference between them, though the 
most obvious one. These days we often hear the term ‘east-west 
encounter’ in the discussion of Indo-Anglian fiction. But it seems 
to me that in this distinction between eastern and western 
values we tread slippery ground. Apart from the fact that after two 
centuries of proximity it has become increasingly difficult to 
determine the precise demarcation between the two traditions as 
available in India now, such patent oppositions tend to prove dis¬ 
astrous in fiction insofar as they oversimplify action and conflict. 

The essential question is not of East vs West nor something so 
simple as to be called Spiritualism vs Materialism. If distinc¬ 
tions are to be made, then the real issue— 3 s Anand himself says 
in his Apology for Heroism —is 
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between the formalists or aesthetes who believed that art, 
though generally influenced by life, was essentially more 
self-contained and propelled by its own inner logic than by 
outside forces; and the realists who believed that the artist 
of today, being in the midst of a complex which embraces the 
whole world, could only create if he got to the root of 
things, (p.85) 

The difference, in other words, is between the committed 
writer who uses art as a means to an extra-literary end, and the 
writer who has no other commitment save perhaps to art itself. 
This difference does not imply any value judgement on the part of 
the critic, because in the literature of all countries both these kinds 
of writers have produced work of permanent value. This is the 
difference say between Bernard Shaw and W.B.Yeats. Reference 
to Yeats is not entirely irrelevant, because Sudhin Ghose shows a 
similar absorption in myths and legrnds, he has the same fascination 
for rituals, interest in the occult and the mystical, and Ghose 
shares with Yeats a distrust of uniformity, equality and 
mechanization. Moreover in Sudhin Ghose’s four novels a cyclic 
concept of his Lory emerges, a concept that he describes in 
terms of ‘kalpa’. In the last volume there is a brooding sense of 
impending calamity. When the flame of the forest trees by the 
Latika river refused to bloom, the villagers said that the trees are 
dying because they foresee the end of a kalpa. The Diwan, an 
aristocratic patriarch who is driven out of politics by the intrigues 
of smaller men regrets that the old kalpa is coming to end. Myna 
die mystic singer assumed that the coming kalpa ihi era ahead 
of India was symbolized by an ugly, misshapen, evil-looking 
dwarf. This may not be a coincidence at all. Sudhin Ghose may 
have been consciously influenced by Ycat’s The Second Coming 
and his eclectic mind probably combined it with the Indian concept 
of kalpa: 

In the Book of Forest of our Great Epic the catechizer 
asks, ‘what upholds the universe?’ and the neophyte 
responds ‘the law’, ‘who have faith in law ?’ The demons*, 
‘what happens when the demons break the law?’ ‘it means 
the end of a kalpa*. 

The end of Sudhin Ghose's series of four books is marked by this 
awareness of the end of a kalpa. That in a way justifies the 
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hero's renunciation of material concerns because his values are 
those of a kalpa that is past. 

The comparison with Yeats is not meant to elevate Sudhin 
Ghose to the status of a major writer. It is merely to indicate 
that if all writers can be divided into two broad catogoiies accord¬ 
ing to their attitude to art, Yeats and Sudhin Ghose in spite of 
their differences in stature belong to the same category. Ghose 
is not a major writer, his otherwise remarkable work is marred by 
a serious streak of sentimentality and a refusal to control his 
material. Nor is Anand a major writer in spite of his abundant 
output because of his tendency towards oversimplification of all 
conflict by the creation of clearly distinguishable sets of good and 
bad characters. But they are both significant enough representa¬ 
tives of two kinds of writers who stand at opposite poles in their 
attitude to the themes, techniques, and purpose of their work. 



THE ACHIEVEMENT OF R. K. NARAYAN 


— V. r. Kantak 


How do wc go about assessing Narayan’s achievement ? His 
very simplicity, his naivete seems to set a problem. There is so 
little on which to expatiate intellectually, analyse, expound, 
fathom the depth of. And yet that naivete of Narayan has a 
quality that haunts us as only art can, when it stands on its own 
without any peripheral attractions or distractions. Meagre 
means, scanty resource, thinness of tone couldn’t surely put on 
such manifest power! It is true, all the same, that when we come 
to weigh Indian writing of fiction in English to date Narayan 
with his penny whistle seems to have wrought more than others 
with their more pretentious, more obstreperous brass! One thing 
is obvious: Narayan seems to succeed by what I may call a process 
of exclusion — by being able to say ‘No’ to inviting possibilities 
which might prove snares to his art. It is, above all, a triumph 
of self-denial, of a readiness to respect one’s limitations. Always 
a certain sensitive humility about his intentions and achievements 
has marked Narayan’s literary labours, and been a source of 
strength to him. There is perhaps hardly a bettei demonstration 
in our day of what a complete dedication to one’s small but lively 
gift can achieve. It is once again the courage and the reward 
of sincerity. 

And that gift lies in perceiving the comicality of men with that 
subtle blend of South Indian realism and irony indulged without 
any rancour whatever—I said “South Indian” meaning commen¬ 
dation, of course, to denote that sharp trenchant quality which 
marks it out from the more amorphous product emanating from 
elsewhere in the country. It is an irony of a delicate texture and 
is rather puckish if also always humane. It is important to re¬ 
member that Narayan began, as in his Swami and Friends , not with 
the Novel proper, but with little yams about credible young 
things—a clever, serious, naughty, boisterous lot of South Indian 
boys who hold their grand Cricket tournament on a strip of ground 
adjoining someone’s bungalow till they arc driven out by the 
next batch of intruders. Narayan knew how to make the School 
or College atmosphere sweet with these quixotics of juvenile en- 
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thusiasm. One thing that distinguished these little vignettes 
was a peculiar gusto for life. In his mature work Narayan has 
carried with him this invigorating element in the treatment of 
more adult interests, when another kind of motley crowd and 
somewhat more complex but equally engaging rascals come into 
focus. And yet, somehow, though the circumstances have changed 
the ‘adamitc’ innocence of the original picture remains. From 
the merely episodic Sunday-Weekly sort of tale to the subtleness 
of The Financial Expert or The Guide there has been, it is true, a 
steady improvement of range and method, but all that has been 
achieved within the accustomed beat. Narayan has never de¬ 
parted from the healthy rcgaid for the ordinary, the physical, the 
surface feature regarded as the solid ground of our existence. He 
needs this solid giound under his feet as though to establish his 
right to the freedom of its surface. Characters and episodes could 
then be brought on and off that stage without much need of 
patterning so that they depait leaving everything undisturbed, 
primal. That traditional ground, of course, includes hard facts of 
isolation and distance, of frightful poverty and ruthless climate. 
These arc as immutable as the Sarayu, the Memphi hills or the 
Lawley Extension. 

How powerful this sense of place is can easily be called to mind. 
While all that happens in the novels under the aspect of time 
present and time passing seems to have the evanescence of waves 
on water the permanence of objects impresses itself strongly on 
our minds. So strong indeed is this crispy tang of the commonness 
of objects as objects that Western critics see in it infinitely more 
than we perhaps do—because of our myopic closeness to the object, 
may be William Walsh, for instance, thinks that 4 'this permanence 
of objects makes them a protection against the oppression of time”, 
and he sees in Narayan's treatment of them something of “the 
universal imprisoned but visible in the particular”. Narayan’s 
work expresses a peculiar piety towards existence and this piety 
is focussed in the objects; so they become hallowed with more 
than their own nature and invested with singular and lasting 
importance. This appreciation of the weight, the form, the value 
of things is considered a feature of both the author’s temperament 
and of his art. It pins down and solidifies the lightness and flash 
of manner which would have otherwise seemed ‘too evasive, too 
spiritual’. Objects help to enclose the souls of people in flesh, 
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pitted, worn and ordinary flesh—Krishnan’s clock, his father’s 
steel pen or ink prepared in a careful yearly ceremony, Sriram’s 
teak and canvas chair, or better still Srinivas’s sandalwood image 
of Nataraja which was given to him by his grandmother and without 
spending a few minutes before which he never started his day. 

Well, if that is how it appears to a Western poet critic we should 
be sorry to spoil the efiee by suggesting the opposite! But the 
fact is, one would have rather thought of praising Narayan for 
almost exactly the reverse — namely, his ability to present the 
physical fart cleanly in its identity as physical fart unburdened by 
emotional suggestion. It is precisely because there is no straining 
to load it with such implication that the object calls attention to 
itself. It is a rare feeling for the importance and density of things. 
Here’s an ait, if you please, that works not by compressed wealth 
but by excision of the accustomed and so effete brilliance. Walsh 
somewhere earlier in that article compliments Narayan for his 
pure and limpid English which is free from that exciting physical 
energy sometimes adventitiously injected into it such as is observed 
in the writings of the West Indians, and we may add, in those of 
several East Indians as well. It is an English that has been ex¬ 
tracted from the English context and transfeired to a wholly 
different setting—the brutal heat, the utter shining clarity of 
light and the deadly grey of an appalling poverty. “It is clear”, 
Walsh says, of the palpable suggestiveness, the foggy taste, the 
complex tang running through every phrase of our own English.” 
If this is largely true, it is also at the same time an instance of how 
a limitation, the thinness of the medium ha-> been turned to ad¬ 
vantage. The result is that the words gain a strange transluccnce 
that seems perfectly fitted to express a uniquely Indian sensibility. 

Much the same reticence and modesty matks his dealings with 
characters. He has stoutly resisted getting engaged with their 
insides, allowing them to express themselves by their activities and 
their innate impulse to break out of the dreamy automation of 
habit that the deadening pressure of poverty and of tradition 
imposes upon them. They are uniformly viewed with a quick 
eye to the comic—a ridiculing yet affectionate glance which lights 
up even the most commonplace. In Walsh’s words : “We are 
all exotic if scrutinised by a fresh eye.” The note of human 
queerness, the bizarre, remains dominant. What is more im¬ 
portant Narayan avoids shaping a story merely to present senti- 
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mental caricatures of love or joy or of frustration which is the 
bane of popular fiction. He has thus saved his art from a weakness 
to which something in our tradition seems to make us vulnerable. 
Early in his development as novelist the temptation did come 
to him perhaps—the desire to attempt a serious probing of the 
tragical consequences of passion as in The Dark Room. But Ramani 
and Shantabai remain shrouded figures; and the truth of their 
passion escapes us. Savitri’s spirited protest appears to end up 
in a gratuitous home-coming, simply deepening the bizarreness 
of the surface world. 

One specific type of character dear to Narayan’s heart answers 
his prescriptions ideally—the funny, bewildering, sad rascal 
retrieved from villainy by his inherent simplemindedness and 
gusto. Margayya and Raju are unquestionably the mature 
product but his Srinivases and Sampats and even Chandrans in 
their varying ways foreshadow the coming transformation. So, 
too, the minor figures like the peculiar Head-master of The English 
Teacher who is declared dead, arrives home at the height of the 
funeral commotions and thtn adroitly turns Sanyasi to escape the 
responsibilities of the family. Narayan gives this impossible 
Headmaster that rare appreciation of the child element. To 
the question “How did you get the idea of a school for children? ” 
he answers: 

The memory of my own young days. Most of 
us forget that grand period. But with me it has 
always been there. A time at which the colours 
of things are different, their depths greater, 
their magnitudes greater, a most balanced and 
joyous condition of life; there was a natural 
state of joy over nothing in particular. And 
then our own schooling which put blinkers on 
to us,... It has always seemed to me 
that our teachers helped us to take a wrong 
turn. And I have always felt that for the 
future of mankind we should retain the original 
vision, and I am trying a system of children’s 
education. Just leave them alone and they 
will be all right. The Leave Alonef System, 
which will make them wholesome human beings. 
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and also help us, those who work along with 
them to work off the curse of adulthood.’* 

Despite the touch of ‘fine writing’ on too-wellworn a theme one 
wonders: Might it not have been seriously meant?—this effort 
at regaining the lucidity of the lost childhood ? And would it 
be merely fanciful to catch an echo of it in Narayan’s finest creations 
and in the quality of his matured art as it has grown from the bare 
journalistic fare that it was to the complex consistency of his later 

work ? Narayan’s people ordinary, stupid, van, queer. 

letain, in Lawrence’s phrase, a peculiar nuclear innocence. They 
all possess this infant grace, the whole motley crowd of them— 
that varied cast of crooks and saints, business adventurers, the 
ardent young and the earnest old, serious-minded professors 
(somewhat comical for that reason !) way-side pop-sellers, the 
nondesciipt boys, the strays and waifs, little rascals and bigger, 
guides who misguide, children who are just children, ordinary men 
and extra-ordinary lively women. And this touch of salvation 
is offered alike to those on whom the focus light plays and those 
who drift into the shadow' after a brief illumination. 

Even in this it seems true that Narayan gets his artistic effects 
by a process of exclusion. The characters retain their naivete 
of being human which is their only right to independent existence 
because care is taken to exclude any attempt to judge them. The 
irony dial laps them round is singularly free of social or moral 
reference so that we are not invited to measure them against this 
or the other scale of values whether declared or implied. Here 
perhaps we become acutely aware of the significance of Narayan’s 
aloofness from the great debates and issues of the time. Throughout 
the period of his productivity before and after 1947 all round him 
Indian intellectuals were caught in the toils of great dilemmas. 
Indians then writing in English were essentially propagandists; 
by the nature of their pre-occupation they seemed to be posing 
the one problem of the nation—not the many problems of the 
individual. This is how one of them articulates the inner fury 
that possessed them: 

“ The generic term for us is Macaulay’s bastards 

.we were the near perfect products of the 

system. This term means more than the simple 
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truth that English is the language largely used * 
by us. It means that people like me arc 


heirs to two sets of customs, are shaped in our 
daily lives by dual codes of behaviour. For 
example, my generation on the one hand de¬ 
clared its agnosticism, and on the other tamely 
succumbed to the old rituals; we yearned for 
romantic love but were reconciled to marriage 
by the well-established method of matching 
horoscopes to a girl selected for us by our parents; 
outside our homes we smoked, consumed alcho- 
hol and ate meat when available, but at home 
we were rigidly puritan and vegetarian; we 
glibly talked about individual salvation although 
we belonged to a very closely-knit joint family 

system. Until we were independent there 

was in the minds of most of our generation, no 
dismay at the contradictions inherent in our 
way of life. This was due to moral inertia and 
flabbiness. With independence, my genera¬ 

tion in particular was unable to respond heroi¬ 
cally to the moral confusion that was soon to 
prevail. We were ready to disintegrate because 
we were wholly unprepared for the shock of 

self-recognition. Our pathetic inability to 

create a moral order to live by was brought into 
sharp focus by three catastrophic events which 
came soon after independence: the savage scenes 
in the frontier areas after partition, the assasina- 
tion of Gandhi, the shocking use of military 
force in Junagad, Hyderabad and Kashmir. 
(We may now add to the list the fourth—the 
‘gheraos’ and the ‘floor-crossings’ of our present 
political Punch and Judy.) We realised that we 
were living until then on an adhoc basis, taking 
what we could from the petty cash-boxes of two 
different cultures and were suddenly confronted 
with bankruptcy. The important, signi¬ 

ficant trend in this new range of articulateness 
is the distance now created between the indivi- 
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dual Indian and India. Alienation has arrived 
in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta.” 

(The Hypnotised People by Victor Anant; Partisan Review, 1960). 

Narayan coolly puts aside the compulsive obsession of the time. 
It is interesting to compare what Narayan said in the same year 
writing about the Novelist's task: 

‘‘India is rich in material. There is diversity 
of situation and background, the extreme indivi¬ 
duality of every individual; an average Indian 
would abhor the idea of falling into a set stand¬ 
ard type of dress, department, outlook, opinions 
or spitch. And for a writer, particularly a 
writer of fiction, nothing could be more useful. 

In Western societies where so< ial life, personal 
life, appearance, dress, conduct, speech and 
thought arc standardised, we notice the Nove¬ 
list undertaking far-ofT travels in search of 
material, whereas here in our country every man 
passing under your window niay offer a new 
theme, if you are sufficiently perceptive and 
possess the technical competence to utilize the 
idea.” 

(The Writer in India by R. K. Narayan; Illustrated Weekly, 19601 

Narayan remained placidly unresponsive alike to the contem¬ 
porary movement of thought and feeling and to the fairly long 
tradition of the novel of social idealism in the country, whether the 
earlier tradition—Bankim Chandra, Premchaud, the Tagore of 
Cora, Miss Weston’s Indigo —or the later—Raja Rao’s Kanthapura , 
Mulk Raj Anand’s Two Leaves and a Bud, Khushwant Singh’s 
Train to Pakistan and so on. Even his Waiting for the Mahatma 
despite its ostensible theme centres on the same old personal 
interest. That is perhaps why the novel fails to grip; there isn’t ■ 
an ‘inside’ to the Mahatma or his message and the last scene of 
his martyrdom lacks fire. It is like the earlier story called “Gandhi’s 
Appeal” in which Gandhi makes a speech and calls for contri¬ 
butions but it is the comical situation that develops between the 
husband and the wife that makes the story. They had deter¬ 
minedly warned each other not to go to the meeting for fear of 
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being unable to resist Gandhi’s appeal for funds; and when each 
returns depleted—she without Iver jewels and he without his fifty 
rupees—both having gone to swell Gandhi’s haul—each has the 
comfort of Hinging an “I told you so ! ’" at the olher. 

This immunity is not perhaps earned without a price to pay 
but it is also curiously the basis of his artistic success. He not 
only shuns the intellectual theme, he saves his character from 
getting involved in moral and social issues. Moral perception 
is no doubt implicit in his irony but the immunity of art releases 
his characters from a testing against pre-determined code, doctrine 
or message. The moral yardstick is clearly irrelevant to measure 
his greatest comic creations, to ‘place’ Margayya's bankruptcy 
and frustrated affection for his sou or the reluctant sainthood of 
Raju. It would seem so like breaking the proverbial butterfly 
upon the wheel. All the same, irony must imply some kind of 
standard and we instinctively reach out for significance. To 
accept a Margayya or a Raju without a background of value— 
w r ere we to compare the big with the small—would be like accepting 
a FalstalT without a Henry Plantaganet and a Hotspur Percy 
in the w’ings. Walsh has said, “Irony has a social reference and 
the characters in these novels seem to be tested against something 
deeper than conscious formulated standards.’’ Well put but for 
the suggestion that there is some transcendental order or frame 
into which we might w’cll try to fit them. We must candidly 
allow’ that wc cannot lest the characters against conscious formu¬ 
lated standards simply because there are no such standards to 
measure them against. Is this not rather an instance of a limi¬ 
tation getting enthroned as achievement ? I believe, in the 
assessment of Narayan, this ghost must continually haunt us. 

In any event, before wc launch out into the cosmos we might 
perhaps delve a little deeper under our own feet and Narayan’s 
to discover w r hat sustains one who seems after all so naive an 
Indian. Let us concede that he has no big comment on life to 
offer, that he has wisely refrained from putting to use his people 
or the logic of their fortunes to an illustrative purpose. To the 
question, in what relation does he stand to the characters he creates, 
the answer, I suppose, is the obvious one—it is an attitude of com¬ 
plete detachment. He watches their antics bemused and without 
a wish to alter them. Enough that they are, if nttt witty them¬ 
selves, the cause of wit in other men (And they often are witty 
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in themselves.) We notice that his own stance is reflected in the 
attitude of ‘acceptance’ that his characters habitually face life 
with. This links with the Indian situation in two ways and on 
two levels. There is the deadly automation of the life of habit 
induced by the cultural past, prostrating poverty as well as the 
ruthless weather. Against this the protagonists contend in their 
efforts to realise the vaguely articulated aspirations. A pattern 
.seems to emerge in this. There is always the little germ, the 
impulse for enlargement, at first only dimly felt as a stirring 
within the bowels, without conscious direction or force. A Chan* 
dran’s wish to live a life free from distracting illusions and hysterics, 
a Krislman's self-rebellion, “what was wrong with me ? Why 
am I not taking myself up in hand ? ” is also what drives the more 
powerful and sophisticated Margayyas and Rajus to seek the 
iritenscr life, or the milder grained Srirams and Srinivascs. And 
it is always a crisis that shatters the shell of their narcissistic pre¬ 
occupation and finally awakens them to a sense of a conscious 
purpose. Such an awakening might proceed from a crucial 
personal encounter--whether casual like Sriiiivas's with Sampath 
or more deliberate like Sri ram’s w r ith the Mahatma--or it may 
be the illness and death of the English Teacher’s wife and his later 
effort to contact her in the spirit world or Margayya’s reversals 
or Raju’s infatuation for Rosie. While the mingled mockery of 
this surface spectacle in which their engaging little souls get 
involved is satisfying in itself, wc become aware of a submerged 
layer of interest of which the author seems hardly more aware 
than the characters themselves. It takes the form of an incipient 
effort, a mere ‘questing’ to connect this life of conscious striving, 
tlie feckless thrashing about, with the achievement of a deeper 
rhythm that Indian tradition has always held to be the desirable 
goal. Su'ch a questing is implicit, I think, in Krishtian's attempt 
to tear the veil and make contact with his dead wife realising at 
the end a moment for which one feds grateful to life and death. 
The casual poise of the Headmaster or that of the man who serves 
as the medium and the illumination that comes to Margayya 
produce a similar effect. Even Sriram suddenly seems to rise 
to that stance, “For the first time these months and years he had 
a free and happy mind, a mind without friction and sorrowr of any 
kind. No hankering for a future or regret for a past. This was 
the first time in his life that he was completely at peace with him- 
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self..” There may then he some warrant for taking, seriously 

the words of prayer Srinivas utters sitting before his sandalwood 
Nataraja, “Oh, Cod, you arc trampling a demon under your feet 
and you show us a rhythm though you appear to be still. I grasp 
the symbol but vaguely (We all do ! ) You hold a flare in your 

hand. May a ray of that light illumine my mind.*’ But 

perhaps the clearest indication of this interest is the question 
Narayan poses in The Guide. Was Raja’s elevation to sainthood 
real or a deception ? What is the secret link that conjoins this 
ridiculous present with the timeless ? At lost Naravan's art has 
gained confidence to pm dial question at the heart of a novel. 
Though he thus cuts off the narrative on the note of the quizzical, 
the theme itself is picsent in his mature work- - as an attempt to 
realise the old truth on his own terms, a sort of elusive counterpart 
to the more pronounced statements of a Tagore or an Aurobindo. 

My purpose was to hint at the dilliculty in assessing Narayan’s 
achievement and to caution against bring led into excess. (I 
should not provide an example of what 1 set out to deplore !) To 
what wildness this searth for Narayan’s elusive significance drives 
us ! Poor Raju whose enforced canonisation should tease us 
into thought is straightaway declared to be a saint as though born 
to the saffron ! To quote from a recent Indian assessment, “The 
sylvan scenery of 7 he Guide not only enchants Raju but also, 
irrespective of his liking or disliking puts him on the right track to 
salvation. The temple’s influence on the democratic conscious¬ 

ness is so deep that it results in the ultimate redemption of Raju; 
the temple converts the sinner into a saint. From his lirst pre¬ 
tentious sainthood to his ultimate self-realisation”. and so 

on. (That is the final word always.) Is it necessary thus to fly 
in the face of that tragic-comic denoument of the end and all that 
happens in the rest of the novel ? Should we reduce what is 
essentially a question to the banality of an aiirmation ? What 
has distinguished Raju is his invincible innocence and his gusto 
which permits him surrender his identity to fill every' role he 
assumes to comic perfection—railway vendor, tourist guide, wife- 
seducer, business manager, jail-bird. Indeed he becomes such a 
darling of the jail inmates including the Superintendent that 
leaving jail was utter misery ! He is ever more in search of new 
roles to fill. What is there to suggest that Raju who guides tourists 
to Memphi Hills is any way different from Raju in his latest avatar 
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as this other Guide to the beyond ? Should we place so little 
faith in Narayan’s irony in order to confer on him an equally 

dubious kind of canonisation ? 

In the same way, Narayan is now ctedited with being a subtle 
symbolist. “The projection of the racial subconscious through 
the subtle use of symbols vve arc told is a remarkable characteristic 
of Narayan’s art—the four dominant symbols being, the temple, 
the village, the town Malgurli and the River Sarayu.- )...Narayan 
seems to have invested these four symbols with a deep sense of 
mystery that influences the individual conscience as it flows into 
the universal .... Narayan devclopcs Malgudi as the symbol 
of the whole of India as well as the Universe (And the river, of 
course, is eternity.) . If Sarayu is a witness to history it is also 
a testimony to eternity.” It will take us long to get into the 
question of what Symbolism is or is not. The term has been sadly 
misused and the detection of symbols has even become a status- 
conferring device. Whai is worse, it is always possible to say 
that the symbols are unconsciously present. There is no defence 
against that. In a sense, everything in life, every place, every 
object or action could be held to be symbolical to the “God’s eye” 
view. But an artist achieves a conscious articulation of that 
sense with the help of language. There is again such a variety 
in that deliberative artistic use of it that it is difficult to determine 
which precise connotation is implied. Theie is the ordinary 
<«ense in which the Cross is among the symbols of Christianity or 
those in Dante. An Ibson may use a similar device in The Wild 
Duck or The Master-builde ; or in Pea ({vit. There is the more per¬ 
vasive Romantic use of it when all Nature is imaged in man and, 
as Whitehead pointed out, there is no teal dualism between 
external objects, lakes and hills, and personal feelings, when “in¬ 
animate objects and human feelings aie inteiwlcpcndent and 
developing together”—as it is in a Blake, a Shelley, a Wordsworth. 
On the other hand we have the more specific sense in which tha 
French Symbolists use the term, when, “to name the object” itself 
is to do away with thiec quarters of the enjoyment of a poem as 
Mallarmc asserted. “To symbolise consisted plainly after one 
has found an image expressive of a state of the soul, in expressing 
not this state of the soul but only the image that materialises it”. 
And this they did through a peculiar reliance on rhythm, musical 
effect, tone and colour. Symbolism has always been “an attempt 
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by carefully studied means— a complicated association *of ideas 
represented by an assortment of metaphors—to communicate 
unique personal feelings”. (Edmund Wilson) For a relevant 
comparison we might call to mind, not a Yeats in whom all these 
senses seem combined, but a Hardy who makes careful lyric use 
of the Wessex background, Egdon Heath or Blackmore Vale; 
or better still a Forster, who employs images like the Cave, the 
Mosque and the Temple for the purpose of a more ironical illumi¬ 
nation. 

Their strength lies in the deft use of language resources to evoke 
deep associations and to bind them together diversely in a dense 
fabric of meaning. Narayan’s distinction, on the other hand, 
has been of another kind altogether. In fact, if I may say so, the 
means to his hand are so inadequate that if he vveie to attempt 
such an effect his very language would give him away. One admires 
the fine directness, the hard clarity of Narayan's English but one 
also notices its complete lack of the kind of valency essential for 
the symbolic effect. Nor is there such a force in his presentation 
of objects and incident. The greatness of Narayan’s art is his 
instinct for limitation. He has written largely in the tradition 
of a healthy realism, of ‘objective’ reportage where the simplicity 
and bareness of language become virtues endowing the object 
with a peculiar translucency. That’s marvel sufficient unto 
itself; but the point is, one cannot have it both ways. After 
praising him for one quality one cannot very well proceed to do 
one’s devoir for its opposite. It is precisely by his ability to impress 
objects with their original density and persons with indelible 
distinctness and permanence that Narayan triumphs. 

For this reason what the Western critics have said may be more 
pertinent, though, once again, we sense excess. Graham Greene 
began by comparing Narayan with Chekhov in his Introduction 
to The Bachelor of Arts and ever since the similarity has been variously 
elaborated. The resemblance indeed is striking—the same 
objectivity, the same freedom from comment, the same ‘intricate 
alliance’ of humour with tragedy—the comic flowing into delicate 
pathos, as delicate as the faint discolouration of ivory with age, 
as Greene puts it—and the same seeming indirection of event with 
which the characters, on the last page, appear to Danish into life. 
“Narayan’s light vivid style with its sense of time passing, of the 
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unrealised beauty of human relationships so often recalls Chekhov.” 
True, but a close look at Chekhov- - even in Constance Garnet’s 
English versions —reveal the power that became a revolutionary 
influence in European writing so strongly felt even in much later 
work like that of James Joyce or Katherine Mansfield. The 
Chekhov story like Narayan’s presents ‘the strange irregular 
rhythm of life* but it is tinged with another kind of irony, another 
kind of alliance of the comic and the tragic. First of all the seeming 
indirection has in fact a direction. The casual flow of incident, 
the constant shifting of emotional response in a story like Easter Eve , 
The Schoolmistress, The Lady with a Dog . has a subtle psycholo¬ 

gical reference that contributes to the mood and to the crucial 
spiritually significant event,—generally an intimate encounter 
between sensitive people. Then again, Chekhov is not after all 
so aloof from social purpose as was once imagined. 'J'he stories 
and plays of the period of his maturity—the decade from 1894 
till his death in 1904- wen* cast in the shape of a Comedie Humaine 
presenting the aimless character lost in the difficulties of re-adjust¬ 
ment in a transitional phase of society, often deliberating opposing 
the ptosaic to Tolstoyan or Dostoeffskian idealisations. 

And above all, the deep tone of frustration that seeps into the 
Chckhovian world is an element that leaves so strong an impression 
that it convinces us as being the true tone of life. Not that he 
lacks blitheness and sunshine. His early work was actually meant 
for humorous magazines; even in a fairly later story like The 
Darling 1899 we have the delicious comedy of the much-married 
woman who is always ready to devote herself to someone body 
and soul ending up by coming to rest on her affection for the 
little schoolboy. But the spiings of that Chckhovian melancholy 
are deep; he was convinced that in the Cherry Orchard for instance 
he had written a comedy but Stanislavsky who was to produce 
it at the Moscow Art Theatre maintained that in it “too many 
tears are shed and for no obvious reason”. We also note how the 
Cherry Orchard itself becomes a symbolical object which serves 
to focus the different attitudes of the characters--Madam Ranevs- 
kya's sentimental attachment to it for the sake the vanished 
tradition, that of Trofimov, the eternal student, for the sake of the 
utopian future of the Revolution and Lopahin’s for its sheer cash 
value. He seems to get away with it, having bought the estate— 
but not quite. We listen to his wail, “I can’t do without work; 
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I cloii‘i know whai to do with my hands; they flap about as if they 
do not belong to me .. And as for love, with that bright 
young thing Varya waiting to be proposed, he doesn’t know 
whethei he should ot shouldn’t or why he hasn’t already proposed 
and doin' with it ! It seems about the ultimate on the modern 
man’s infatuation with business 

Although as a matter of piuely technical inteiest, therefore, we 
ma) make much of the lesemblance, Chekhov’s work in its total 
effect and ailistn significance is miles away from Narayan’s. 
Could we leally entertain smh a comparison without abandoning 
all sense of proportion in the disc limination of aitistic quality.'' 
Almost an) stoiy m the play of Chekhov’s would suflrcc to show 
the disproportion involved and reveal the entirely different kind 
ot ‘ethos’ in which his art functions. A late stotv like 7 he Iihhop 
(000) would peihaps bring out the difference best when w r e are 
talking of Raju’s elevation to sainthood I he linhnp with all its 
emphasis on C 'huu h and ceremony and the man’s genuine meekness 
is not a stud> of saintliness m “self-realisation” but of the vanity 
of high office though unwished foi as is the case with Raju What 
is more, it is a study in the complete isolation of the man, and not 
of the paiticulai man only but ratlin the uttci isolation of MAN. 
It is the kind of thing that lik«* Tolslov’s I he Death oj Ivan Ilyth 
leads dim ll) to what the modem Rxistentialists have been concei- 
ned with over sin<e Kierkegaaicl 

And so, die Indian effort to nudeistand Vuayan’s achievement 
uniousl) applies Western categories living to measure his worth 
and relevance to us in terms of Western Symbolism and so forth. 
The Western assessment, on the othci hand, pays excessive regard 
to the ‘exotic’ quality Narayan’s wiiting seems to possess when 
looked at fiorn theii end of die telescope! Both appear to go 
astray. Meanwhile Narayan’s art awaits exposition, almost like 
Robert Frosts’ secret: “We da nee in a ring and suppose but the 
secret sits in die middle and knows ! ” And to have possessed a 
chain! so elusive N no small achievement. 



THE CAT AND SHAKESPEARE: A STUDY 


— M. K. Naik 

‘‘O God, mun, you’re like a bloody c.at. Tliou ranst see 
everything we do, in nighf and day.” 

- • Gaii.ym in Portrait of the Aitist as a Young Dog. 

Thk Cat and Shakespeare was actually written about two years 
■liter The Serpen! and the Rope was completed in 1955-56. 1 What 
makes the question of chronology somewhat confusing, however, 
is the fact that an earlier version of The Cat and Shakespeare appeared 
under the title The Cat in Chelsea Review, New York (No. 5, Summer, 
1959), while The Serpent and the Rope came out in 1960, in the British 
edition, to be followed by The. Cat and Shakespeare five years later. 
Raja Rao told me that this brief novel is substantially based on 
certain events in real life about which he heard when he was living 
in his Guru’s ashram in Kerala in the late ’fifties. He also holds 
that The Cat and Shakespeare is a sequel to The Serpent and the Rope , 
and that it takes up the theme of the metaphysical quest at the 
point at which Rama’s story has carried it, and shows the next 
step in this quest. 

This step, docs not, however, show linear progress, for Raja Rao, 
always avid for fresh experimentation now attempts a new de¬ 
parture in a direction almost totally new for him—the direction 
of comedy. As the publisher’s blurb declares, Raja Rao himself 
has described the book as “a metaphysical comedy,” He adds “All 
I would want the reader to do is to weep at every page, not for 
what he sees, but for what he sees lie sees. For me it's like a book 
of prayer.” 

But it is a strange prayer to a strange god—a prayer in which 
the solemn chants of devotion are mingled with loud guffaws of 
laughter- Reverence and irreverence, fantasy and reality, my¬ 
sticism and materialism, the past'with its age-old philosophy and 
the present with its global war. the forms of the beast fable and 
the rogue stpry are all mixed together in this teasing fable the 
brevity of which is pregnant with both profanity and glimpses of 

1. Information given by Raja Rao in a personal interview in May 1968. All 
references to statements made by Raja Rao concerning The Cat and Shakespeare 
are based on this interview, unless stated otherwise. 
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profundity. Unfortunately, however, these different •elements 
have not been fused organically together in the work, which is 
thus denied the satisfying finality of a coherent whole. No wonder, 
then, that the critics—especially in the West - have been almost 
completely mystified, and have generally found the book as enig¬ 
matic as both the Cat and Shakespeare have traditionally been. 

The most elementary approach to The Cat and Shakespeare would- 
be on the level of a narrative. Though Robert J. Ray speaks of 
“the illusory non-plot of The Cat and Shakespeare held together only 

by . mystifying points of extreme intensity,'’ 2 the narrative 

in the book can be followed even by a casual reader. It is, in fact, 
an uproariously funny story (with deep philosophical significance, 
nevertheless) of a rogue and a cat, anti an innocuous divisional 
clerk and his woman. The clerk—Ramakrislma Pai—narrates 
the story which is set against the background of the South Indian 
state of Kerala during the Second World War. A Saraswath 
Brahmin, with a wife and two children, he is of the same age as 
Byron was when the poet complained: ‘What has life brought 
to me? Nothing except thirty-three.’ tife has brought little to 
Pai also, upto that age. ‘I was thirty-three’, lie remarks early 
in the story, ‘and I had ever wondeicd that one is alive. I wanted 
to become a rich man, for then my wife would be so happy that 
I could do what I liked’ (p. 5). The only thing he has been able 
to do so far, aftei securing a Government clerkship in the Revenue 
office at Trivandrum, the Capital city of Kerala, is, however, also 
Byronic. This is the tic he has been able to form with Shantha, 
a Nair school-teacher, who, true to the ancient customs of her 
community, is not ashamed of this extra-martial alliance with a 
Brahmin. Ilis one dream is to build a big house, but that, it seems 
to him, is bound to remain a pipe dream, as he is only a poor 
clerk. 

His neighbour Goviudan Nair, a clerk in the local Ration Office, 
is a remarkable person. A genial and jovial soul, he is a man 
built on a large scale, physically as well as mentally. He is ‘round 
and tali’, with ‘a long nose, pointed and expressive’, and “to him 
all the world is just what he does. He does and so thl world comes 
into being. He himself calls it: ‘The kitten is being carried by the 
cat. We would all be kittens carried by the cat. I like being 


2. The Novels of Raja Rao , Books Abroad, Autumn 1966, p. 414. 
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the kitten. And how about you, Sir*?” (p. 8). His philosophy 
of life is that one’s first duty is to surrender oneself completely to 
the Supreme Energizing Principle in the universe which he symbo¬ 
lically calls ‘Mother Cat*, and the second and last is not to worry, 
for everything is bound to turn out well, once this first duty has 
been discharged satisfactorily. His style of talking is all of a piece 
with his expensive temperament. As the narrator puts it: 

It’s a mixture of The Vicar of Wakejield and 
Shakespeaie. The words are choice, the choice 
of the situation clumsy. He never says come 
and go. He will always sa>: ‘Gentleman, may 
I invite myself there? Will l be permitted into 
your presence? ... . He must twist a thing into 
its essence and spread it out. So that milk be¬ 
comes cow’s precious liquid or water the aqua of 
Ganges. His heart is so big, it builds a wall lest 
it run away with everything. He always wants 
to run away with everything. In fact, he him¬ 
self is—running (p. 8). 

Throughout the nan alive, we indeed find him jumping cat-like 
across the wall that sepaiatis his house from Pai’s 

The first ‘adventuie’ that comes the way of the two neighbours 
has a touch of Rabelaisian humour about it. One morning, Pai 
suddenly develops ‘strange’ boils all over the body. Alone in the 
house (for, his wife is at liei ancestral home where she has property, 
and Shantha, not being his wedded wife, cannot live with him), 
he cries in disgust: ‘What’s the use of having a wife if she cannot 
take care of one—for when the boils come, do they say, Dear Sir, 
I am coming, may I come, like a mother-in-law? No, they come 
just like that, and occupy your house’ (p. 14). Nair, the know-all 
that he is, has both a chemical and a political explanation of this 
strange malady: 

Where there’s no water in the air, the skin 

swells, avid for any available humidity . 

Britain has no secret service—Britain is secret 
service. Hitler has bombs; the British have 
boils. But of the two, which one works, dear 
Sir, great Sir? Of course the boils (p. 14). 
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Pai too agrees that they’re of British make, and ‘like everything 
British, it works without your knowing.’ But they provide a 
welcome diversion in his uneventful life. The narrative bubbles 
with scatological humour when Pai confesses: 

Thai night. . . I was up and hunting my 
boils as one hunts lice in a girl’s hair. I must tell 
you frankly: I liked it all —just as girls like lice 
being killed, there’s an acute sense of pleasure 
when the two nark rub against each other, and 
the chit sound emerges. The louse is well and 
happily dead. As a child I also liked the sound 
of lice being killed in m\ hair. It made you feel 
life was woith something. So that when the 
British boils t nine, I just lav down and counted 
all of them towaid the eaily morning. Theie 
wue some foi L\four --small and big, led, pink 
and white. When they buist I look away the 
ptLs, < arefully folded it all up in cottonwool, and 
put it in a conn t. When I woke toward morn¬ 
ing ants and lizards wore both at it. They were 
having a feast fpp. 14—15). 

When the chemist’s ointment and bandages fail to cITcct a cure, 
il is Nair who, eager to ‘drive the British (boils) out, ’takes the 
initiative and procures indigenous medicine from a local Hindu 
doctor—a medicine that almost drives out life along with the 
infection from the patient’s bodv. 

Nair’s next adventure is sheer comic extravaganza, made possible 
by a fellow-clerk named Vclayutlhan, whose idea of being elegant 
in conversation is to begin evety scntcnance with “Man”, for he 
had been to Bombay. “In Colaba every Dc Souza says: Man. 
This they learned from the P & O ships. And P & O ships touch 
Plymouth.” “Do they say ‘Man’ there, one wonders”, adds Pai. 
“So, man, we go to the doctor”, he tells Nair who is worried about 
the illness of his seven year old son. Nair, not to be outdone in 
politeness, replies, “Mr. Man, I come”, for in his book of etiquette, 
to prefix ‘Mister’ to a man’s name (He even calls his son Mr. 
Shridhar, when he feels occasion demands it) is the very height of 
good breeding. The two clerks who set out to go to the doctor’s, 
suddenly find themselves in a brothel, which Velayudhan calls 
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a clinic, instead. The man in charge of the ‘clinic’ ushers Nair 
into a room with a large bed and a table and a chair. A shy girl 
with black hair and a rich bosom comes in and the man leaves 
Nair with her with the enigmatic words—‘The patient may un¬ 
dress while the doctor is getting ready.’ Nair tackles the situation 
in his own inimitable maimer. He behaves exactly as if he were 
at his Ration Office desk. He inquires about the girl’s family. 
When he is told that her husband died in the War and that site 
has two children, he assures her that her hasband will come back 
(‘I have the ration cards of all the soldiers. I have his name, 
1 am sure, in the Office.’); volunteers the information that two 
children means “six-four ounces’ (of rationed grain); and promises 
her a family card if she comes ‘tomorrow to Ration Olficc No. 66.’ 
His mind, agile like a cat, can also take a sudden leap from the 
mundane plane to the spiritual; and so he manages to carry on 
an almost Upanishadic dialogue of an ontological character with 
her at the same time, and also preaches his philosophy of Mother 
Cat to her. What happens in the end is equally bizarre, this time 
there being a touch of spy-thriller about it. Nair finds on the 
table, as expected, a typed document, which purports to be ‘Ration 
Shop Licence No. 9181 in the District of Ummatlmr’, and promptly 
signs it. When one remembers that Velayudhan ‘manipulates 
ration cards with a facility that makes everybody wonder whether 
he learned street jugglery’ (p. 40) and later learns about the famous 
‘Ummathur-seventcen sacks case’ (p. 77) concerning sacks of rice 
stolen from a goods wagon, the real purpose behind this tryst 
becomes clear, though it is obviously Nair’s incorrigible love of the 
fantastic that has made him choose this strange locale for forging 
a Ration shop licence in secret. Nair’s conclusion, when the 
episode is over, is typical of him: “Life is like that. You get what 
you want. But do you know what you want? Do you really 
know ? ” (p. 51). 

As the narrative progresses, we find Nair scaling fresh heights of 
extravaganza. His constant talk about Mother Cat inspires his 
fellow-clerks in the office to play a practical joke on him. One 
morning, when Nair enters the office with ‘big, thumping steps’ 
(‘He always came up the steps two at a time as he did three ration 
cards at a time. It saves energy and it is such fun, he said*), ‘a 
little late, being held by some friends for a smoke’ (not for the 
"first time, one suspects) he finds on his table, which is suspiciously 
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clean, a large cat in a cage of white steel wiring which is ironically 
enough a big rat-trap. Nair understands the point of the joke, 
but is too clever a rascal and too devoted a worshipper of Mother 
Cat to be discomfited. His strategy is twofold: he knows that 
his boss Bhoothalinga Iyer, a Brahmin, considers a cat to be unclean 
and ungodly, a pariah animal (‘It was evil to see a cat first thing 
in the morning. It was evil if the wretched creature crossed from 

right to left as you went to office.Also cat’s hair, if it fell into 

your milk, was worse than gall. It made you vomit blood’, p. 72) 
and so he protests to him, wondering why cats ran into ‘such holy 
places’ as the Ration Office, which is holy because ‘that which feeds 
the starving is holy.’ On the other hand, he opens the cage 
reverently and is delighted to find that the cat is a she. As he sits 
at his desk, stroking the cat, his pen in his mouth, he is suddenly 
inspired to ‘make a speech in the m inner of Hamlet’, which begins 
as a parody of‘To be or not to be.’: 

A kitten sans cat, kitten being the diminutive 
for cat. Vide Piescolt of the great grammatical 
fame. A kitten sans cat, that is the question 

(p. 80). 

But Nair’s oration soon takes on an almost surrealistic colouring 
when the kingdom of Denmark is compared to a ration office, Nair 
himself becomes Hamlet and his boss Polonius (Bhoothalinga 
Iyer’s sudden death at the end of the scene is anticipated in this 
identification), and the clerks too enter into the spirit of the thing. 
One equates the cat with Ophelia, and another starts addressing 
his friend, ‘What ho, Horatio.’ Nair ends with a philosophical 
disquisition on the problem of Illusion and Reality and the diffi¬ 
culties in distinguishing between the two. 

The spirit of Shakespearian tragedy is infectious. It spurs 
Nair to enact another little drama, the motive behind which is, 
appropriately enough, vengeance upon John the fellow-clerk who 
played the trick on him. His method of achieving this is also 
Polonian—‘by indirections find directions out.’ He starts by 
catechizing his audience about Sanskrit, Malayalam and Latin 
words for Cat, not forgetting to seize this opportunity to parade 
his somewhat un-Ciceronian (‘Tully’s every word’ is not obviously 
his motto) Latin. He then tells them that the Cat was sacred in 
Egypt. John, a little reassured that all this is a joke, cannot 
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resist the temptation to make fun of him and asks a question which 
is soon to prove his undoing: “And it wore a Crown.” Nair acts 
swiftly. Quickly making a paper crown, he places it on the cat’s 
head. ‘You have brought a very god to our poor ration office,’ 
he tells John, ‘You be the priest.’ Finding the latter reluctant to 
discharge the sacerdotal role, he brandishes his penknife and makes 
John kneel down and kiss the ‘god’. As the little drama reaches 
its climax, the boss enters and demands to know what is happening. 
In keeping with the temper of the surrealistic plane on which 
the whole scene moves, comedy swiftly turns into tragedy as the 
cat jumps on to the boss’s head, the shock of which instantly kills 
the poor man who has both asthma and a weak heart. 

But that is not the ~>d of the matter. Nair and the Cat are to 
figure in another dro.. ^.ne which caps all the earlier ones. Nair 
is soon after arrested on a charge of bribery and a yellowed and 
much greased document is produced to prove that he had taken 
a sum of rupees one hundred and nine from some old lady in 
Vulzehavanoor It is established that this lady has a son who runs 
a ration shop, and who has suddenly grown i ich of late When 
questioned, the lady admits that he had paid the money to Nair, 
but explains that it was for the sale of a heifer she bought from 
him. In jail, Nair laughs and teases Rama Iyer, the Police Super¬ 
intendent; philosophises (‘What is jail but a philosophical illness •**); 
discusses problems such as ‘Is there seeing fiist, or the object first?’; 
and discourses on the mysteries of the human body and mind: 

This rotten fat thing, with pus, blood, excreta, 
with semen for procreation, and bile for diges¬ 
tion, with the five sheaths and nine supports 
(called dhatus by our forbears) the blood that 
oozes to the heart and the urine that is thrown 
out—his filthy sack of the five elements... 

And this mind, with its encaged gramophone 
record, another His Master’s Voice, and all it 
needs is a white dog listening to its music (p. 95). 

He also finds time to work on his defence which he is going to con¬ 
duct in court. (He 'had passed his first year in law.’) He re¬ 
hearses his story with the necessary gestures, and the prison warders 
think he is practising acting. 

The two court scenes that follow (pp. 97-106) are among the 
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most comic in Indo-Anglian fiction: Nair’s story is so fantastic 
that the poor judge, utterly mystified, says, “I cannot follow your 
argument, sir. Will you repeat?” which Nair—an avid talker— 
does zestfully. Punctuated with such typically Nair-like splitting 
of philosophical hairs such as—‘Your Lordship, could I say Your 
Lordship without the idea of an Accused ? Could I say respectable 
without the idea of unrespectable coming, into it? Without 
saying, I am not a woman, what does the word man mean ?’—the 
argument of the accused unfolds a highly sensational story about 
the extra-marital adventures of Nair’s boss, Bhoothalinga Iyer, ‘of 
blessed memory’. Besides ascribing his own encountei with the 
beautiful girl in the biothel to Bhoothalinga Iyer, Nair also pro¬ 
ceeds to unroll a strange yarn about how he once met the former 
at the door of the brothel (‘I went there regularly. My wife will 
tell you’—is a typical Nair touch). According to Nair’s account, 
his boss told him at the door: “Every time I commit a sin, I place 
a rupee in the treasure pitcher of the sanctuary. I tell my wife 
this is for me to go to Benares one day.” It appears that one day, 
sometime after this, when they were alone in the office, Bhootha¬ 
linga Iyer pioduced the Benares pot that he had hidden deep in 
the sample sack of rice in the office, and asked Nair to give its 
contents of one hundred and nine rupees to a widow called Meena- 
kshiamma. It is quite in keeping with the spirit of the world of 
topsyturvydom in which Nair dwells that, whereas he has been 
accused of receiving a bribe of a hundred and one lupces from 
Meenakshiamma, in his own story, it is he who gave the sum to 
her. Advocate Tirumalachar naturally calls this ‘a cock-and- 
bull story’, to which jesting Nair retorts that it is really ‘a hen-and- 
heifer story’. When asked ‘Who then was the witness?’, Nair 
replies seriously, ‘As one would expect in such a cock-and bull 
story, a cat, Sir, a cat.” 

The Judge now decides that a frontal attack is the only solution 
possible. He dismisses the court, calls Nair and tells him, ‘Please 
speak the truth.’ Nair, with tears running down from his big black 
eyes, answers: “Your Lordship, I speak only the truth. If the 
world of man does not conform to truth, should truth suffer for that 
reason?. The judge can give a judgement. The Govern¬ 
ment Advocate can accuse. But the accused alone knows the 

truth.” Nair’s unorthodox logic completely bowls the^udge over. 
“How right you are,” he confesses, “tell me then.how can 
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a judge know the truth?” “By being it”, is Nair’s swift reply, and 
before the judge has had time to sort out the implications of the 
remark, Nair has secured his permission to bring the cat to court. 
“The cat, sir, will do it,” he breezily reassures the judge. 

In the second and final court scene, the cat carried in a big cage, 
comes to court as witness. Both the judge and the Government 
Advocate agree that this is a somewhat unusual procedure, but are 
quick to point out that they are in the princely state of Travancore, 
where it is not necessary “to follow the proceedings of any other 
court of the world, were it His Majesty’s Privy Council in London.” 
Besides, they argue, “If a cat could be pioved to prove any evidence 
we might set a precedent ” Nail’s strategy in this scene is entirely 
different. He begins by doubting the validity of the copy of his 
signatuie on the document in question, and requests that the 
original be produced While the Gouit clerk i c hunting out the 
document from the files, the cat gets busy. It goes to the Govern¬ 
ment Advocate and sits in front of him “as if it were going toward 
itself”; it jumps on the judge’s table and finally lands on the 
shoulders of the c lerk who is looking for the dociuncnt, and starts 
licking his neck What happens after the paper is finally discovered 
and handed over to the judge has an ambivalence which, as fre¬ 
quently in Hawthorne, is capable of both a natural and a super¬ 
natural explanation: ‘The light from the (ciling—a sunbeam, in 
fact—pierced through the paper, or may be it was just electric 
light. Underneath the signature was another signature.” This 
is discovered to be the signature of Bhoothalinga Iyer, and Nair 
now neatly turns the table on the prosecution by accusing Police 
Superintendent Rama Iyer of shielding Bhoothalinga Iyer, as 
both were Brahmins. In the confusion now created, everyone 
loses his head, and the scene actually ends on a note of metaphysical 
speculation, mixed as usual vsith Nair, with a touch of drollery: 
“Then why did you admit all that you have admitted?” asks the 
judge. Nair’s reply is: “Sir, why do wc admit then that a chair 
is a chair ? ” 

“Why have you rot seen a chair?”. .. . The 
judge said: ‘I sit on a chair.” 

“ ‘Who ? ’ asked Nair.” 

“The judge in fact rose up to see who sat on the 
chair. He went round and round the table 
looking at who ? ” 
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The upshot of it all is that 'Who sits on the judge's seat became 
an important subject of discussion inTravancore High Court.* 
Finally, the narrator tells us with his tongue in the cheek, "since 
then many learned treatises have been written on the subject'* 
(p. 105). 

So far, Nair and the cat have held the stage. In the concluding 
pages of the narrative, what the cat does to the narrator Pai is 
revealed. Pai, dissatisfied and ovet-ambitious in spite of all the 
good things that life has brought him, is still dreaming of a house 
three storeys high, though, in the meanwhile, he has bought with 
Shantha’s money the house in which he is staying from his childless 
landlord who has taken a fancy for his young daughter Usha. 
One day, Pai follows the cat actoss the wall and later, up the stairs, 
and has mystic experiences which resolve all his conflicts (a detailed 
account and analysis of these mystic experiences will be attempted 
later in this essay), and we finally leave him listening to 'the music 
of marriage', which broadly signifies a state of illumination. 

The Cat and Shakespeare is thus a very unusual narrative, the 
element of comic fantasy in which is very impressive. Govindan 
Nair, is, as seen earlier, an extremely engaging and resourceful 
rascal fit to find a place in the great Rogues’ Gallery of all literature. 
What makes him unique (as will be shown later) is the fact that 
his roguery can be interpreted in the light of metaphysical specu¬ 
lation, and his strange antics, considered on another level, are 
only acts of devout prayer. Before considering this aspect of the 
narrative, however, it is necessary to indicate another approach 
to it, viz., The Cat and Shakespeare as a more or less realistic picture 
of life in South India in the days of the second global war. A 
reviewer who hails from Kerala—the locale of the novel—observes, 
"Raja Rao has delved deep into the charm and the bane of Kerala 
life, a life steeped in superstition, traditions, casteism and corruption 
and yet full of colour, freshness, vitality and Vedanta.” 3 Within 
its brief span of a hundred and odd pages, The Cat and Shakespeare 
does indeed give us vivid glimpses of some of the political, social, 
cultural and religious facets of life in Kerala in mid-twentieth 
century. We learn how the Dutch landed here some two hundred 
years ago and "took away all the able-bodied men to fight (or to 
become Christians)”; but how the narrator’s wife's ancestor had 


3 Pannikar, A. K. C., Quest, (Bombay, Spring 1967), p. 102. 
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his house two miles inland, and was thus saved. In this house, 
"they still show you Dutch cannon balls. When you plow for 
the tapioca sowings, the cannon balls come out just like the tapioca.'* 
During the time of the narrative, Trivandrum the scene of action 
was part of the princely state of Tranvancore, and we get references 
to colourful royal ceremonies such as the Maharaja going on his 
Arath Procession with elephants and horses, "in die full October 
evening*’ and dipping his sword in the sea. We also learn how 
the winds of the Gandhian movement are stirring the state, e.g., 
large crowds gather at the courthouse to witness Nair’s trial, 
though “it was not even a political case (There was no Gandhi in 
it)”; people hope that after the war "Sir G. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
(the then Dewan of Travancore) will go and Gandhiraj will come. 
In Gandhiraj everybody will have a house.” Then there is the 
war with Hider, the two most significant points about which for 
the narrator are not, however, among those which have found a 
place in standaid accounts of this global conflict. The first is, 
‘the British bubo', which is supposed to have come to India from 
Bengazi, and the second, the complex net-work of the rationing 
system which soon became a hotbed of bribery, corrupdon and 
nepodsm. We are told how files are lost or are reported to have 
been eaten by rats; whole sacks of rice which are supposed to have 
been stolen from Railway wagons are sold away clandestinely; 
while printing radon cards, printers delibera ely repeat a number 
and sell the duplicate to hotel servants for ten rupees; fake permits 
are issued; some ration cards just disappear from the office;some 
people continue to get ‘the right rations’ but never receive the 
ration cards; two rupees a radon card is the official black-market 
price—if you have children you can have ten cards. "To have 
ten children is permitted by law.” 

The social scene in the Kerala of those days is faithfully repre¬ 
sented in The Cat and Shakespeare. The religious and cultural 
diversity of India is particularly well marked in Kerala which 
accounts for the highest percentage of Christians within the total 
population of the Indian Union (St. Thomas is supposed to have 
visited Malabar in 52 A.D.) The Mappilas, descendants of the 
Muslims who settled down in Malabar, are another typical feature 
of Kerala; Jews too are supposed to have come to Cochin as early 
as 70 AD. Among the Kerala Hindus, Brahmins and Nairn are 
the principal castes. In view of all this, the representative character 
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of the personnel in the Ration office where Nair worsts becomes 
evident. His boss, Bhoothalinga Iyer, is a Brahmin; John, Abra¬ 
ham and Syed Sahib represent the other chief Kerala communities. 
The peculiar relationship called sambandham that frequently pre-. 
vailed between the Brahmins and the Nairs until recently, is also 
well illustrated in the bond between Pai and Shantha. Pai’s wife 
Saroja, cultivating her lands, ably managing her own affairs, 
keeping her son Vithal away fiom his father and telling him ‘youi 
father is no father. Your real father is the sun,’ i° likewise a typical 
product of the matiiaichal system peculiar to Kerala. 

As for the pictiuc of customs and manners, values and super¬ 
stitions, some of these aie typical of Kerala, while others are com¬ 
mon to most pans of India. Concerning Pai’s passion for a house 
of his own, Mr. A. K. C. Pauikkar (himself a Kctalite) observes, 
“The house is a status symbol and a major preoccupation to the 
Kerala mind.’’ 4 But it is perhaps a typically bouigcois passion in 
any part of the globe. Mr. Panikkar is on suier giound when he 
points out that Pai’s ‘How beautiful it is to be pregnant! Why 
not always be pregnant and four months carrying’ is “a sentiment 
not unknown in Malayalam poetry.” 5 Bhoothalinga Iyer’s snuff¬ 
taking, Nair’s endless swilling of coffee and Shridhar’s oil-bath 
are all typical of the soil, while the stories of the hunter and the 
Bilv? tree (p. 7) and the lady who could stop a flood with a mantra 
(p. 57), the conviction that it was the war-crimes that were res¬ 
ponsible foi the draught and epidemics of 1941 (pp. 12-13), and 
Nair’s belief in astrology (p. 55), his mystic religiosity and the 
supposed curse on his family (pp. 68-69) could perhaps have a local 
habitation in any part of traditional India. 

As one not a native of Ker ala, Raja Rao has, however, slipped 
rather badly at one or two places. D. Anjaneyulu 6 objects that 
he has made Bhoothalinga I) er wear ( a namam (sacred marks) on 
his face* (p. 39) which only the Iyengars do. 7 Similarly, in the 
same passage, Ezhuthachan, the celebrated Malayalam writer 
of the Ramayana is mentioned as Eltchan (p. 39). But this apart, 


4. Op. Git, p. 102. 

5. Ibid., p. 102 

6. Thought , (New Delhi), Feb. 5, 1966, p. 18. 

7. The Iyers are worshippers of Shiva and the Iyengars of Vishnu; both wear 
sacred marks, though of different types, but the namam is peculiar to the 
Iyengars alone. 
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it will be generally agreed that Raja Rao has admirably caught 
the spirit of the region where he has located his story. 

Though The Cat and Shakespeare can be enjoyed simply as a comic 
extravaganza and a realistic tale, it is actually, at the same time, 
a very ambitious exercise in metaphysical speculation. Unless 
it is tackled on this level, it will not yield its secret, and the baffle¬ 
ment that ensues when such an attempt is not made or is abandoned 
in despair is well reflected in some reviews in the Western press. 
“The reader is intrigued by the cat,” declares Ruth Van Horn 
Zuckerman in a leview, “the characters, and Rao’s beautiful style, 
but often wonders what is happening and what is nonhappening.” 8 
Eliot Frcmont-Smith confesses, “The Westerner may well become 

impatient with such conundrums . Precisely what is the point 

of it is, is haid to say, and the many passages that read like “Who’s 
on First ?” are not encouraging. A provincial judgement perhaps, 
but even Easterm paradox can have diminishing returns. Here 
they seem inscrutable.” 9 A French gentleman (who must remain 
mercifully unnamed) confessed to me in the course of a private 
conversation that the many philosophical and obscure digressions 
in the book provoked a soporific effect. Even an elementary 
knowledge of Indian philosophical thought would have enabled 
this gentleman not only to fight off this sleep of the unjust, but also 
to sit up and take notice of Nair’s world-view which is clearly and 
forcefully projected in The Cat and Shakespeare. 

The philosophical foundation of the narrative is indicated in both 
its title and its epigraph which are taken from Sri Atmananda 
Guru (Raja Rao’s Guru), from a work of his, called Atma-Nivritti 
(Freedom and Felicity in the Self). The epigraph is part of section 
V of the work, and is entitled ‘The Background of the Objective 
World’: 

I. Sound, form, touch, taste and smell can never 
exist by themselves. They always need a back¬ 
ground to support them. 

II. The background cannot be seen by the sense- 
organs. Names are usually given to it without 
its nature being known. 


8. Books Abroad, Summer 1965, p. 365. 

9. The New York Times, Jan. 20, 1965. 
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III. There is the scent and the beauty (form) of a 
flower. But who knows what a flower really is. 

IV. There is the same ignorance regarding the 
background of every sense-object 

V The substratum of all is one and the same. 

Diversity is only of things perceived. 

VI The substratum remains unperceived; thciefore 
theie is no diversity in it. That is existence, 
that is one’s self, that is consciousness pure, 
beauty transcendent and the abode of peace. 10 

The key-note of the whole passage is the affirmation of the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality, and as it will be shown later, this precisely is one 
of the leading themes of the narrative. 

The title The Cat and Shakespeare takes us to the heart of the 
story, in which the cat appears to have more than its proverbial 
nine lives, for it figures again and again m Nair’s discourses. His 
philosophy of life is : 

The kitten is being carried by the cat. We 
would all be kittens carried by the Cat. Some 
who are lucky... will one day know it. Others 

live hearing ‘meow-meow’. I like being the 

kitten.Ah, the kitten when its neck is being 

held by its mother, does it know anything else 
but the joy of being held by its mother?’ You see 
the elongated thin hairy thing dangling, and you 
think, poor kid, it must suffer to be so held. 

But I say, the kitten is the safest thing in the 
world,the kitten held in the mouth of the mother 
cat. Could one have been born without a 
mother? Modern inventions do not so much 
need a father. But mother—I tell you, without 
Mother the world is not. So allow her to fondle 
you and to hold you. I often think how noble 
it is to see the world, the legs dangling straight, 
the eyes steady, and the mouth of the mother at 

the neck. Beautiful. Let the mother cat 

hold you by the neck (pp. 8-10). 

10. Vedanta Publishers, (Trivandrum, 1952), p. 5. 
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Nair’$ symbols of the cat and the kitten are taken from the philo¬ 
sophy of one of the schools which aroce out of the modified Non- 
dualistic philosophy of Ramanuja, a celebrated interpreter of 
Vedanta who flourished in the 11 th century. Ramanuja’s inter¬ 
pretation of Vedanta differs radically from the non-dualistic philo¬ 
sophy of Sankara The latter had emphasized the path of know¬ 
ledge (Jnana Toga) in realising the Ultimate Reality; Ramanuja, 
on the other hand, lays stress on the path of love and devotion 
(Bhakli Toga) in achieving the same goal. According to Ramanuja: 

God as the controller of the universe is abso¬ 
lutely good and the ledeemei of all beings. Evil 

and suffei mg.are caused by the individual’s 

katmas. Karmas —good or evil deeds—create 
happiness oi miseiy; but by karmas alone man 
cannot tedeem himself. Only the grace of God 
can save him; God is therefore the saviour. In 
his infinite love, his absolute goodness, he is 
forever meiciful, foi he even becomes flesh in 
human form in ordei to redeem the prodigal and 
to rejoice in the ecstasy of communion with his 
devotee the central motive of God in des¬ 
cending to earth in human form is his love for 
humanity and his desire to save it. 11 

Ramanuja therefore preached the doctrines of prapalti or self¬ 
surrender, “which is not extinction of self, but rather a union of 
our will with the will of God” 12 After Ramanuja’s death, two 
sepai ate interpolations of the nature of man’s dependence on 
God gave rise to two antagonistic schools, viz., the Vadagalai (or 
Vadakalai) school, also called the ‘Northern school’ and the 
Tengalai (or Tenkalai) school, which was the ‘Southern school’: 

The view taken by theVadagalais corresponds, 
in a manner, to the Arminian doctrine of ‘free¬ 
will’. The human spirit, say they, lays hold of 
the Supreme Being by its own free will, act and 
effort, just as the young monkey clings to its 
mother. This is called the monkey-theory 


11. Swami Prabha vananda, The Spiritual Heritage of Indta, (London, 1962), p. 31& 

12. Ibid, p. 312. 
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(markata-nyaya ). The view of the Tengalais is* a 
counterpart of that of the Calvinists. It is techni¬ 
cally styled ‘the cat-hold theory’ ( marjara-nyaya ) 

The human spirit, they argue, remains passive 
and helpless untill seized and transported, nolence 
voleru, from place to place by the mother cat. 13 

The cat-hold theory is well illustrated in the careers of both Nair 
and Pai, though a subtle distinction can be observed between the 
two. Nair illustrates that extreme aspect of the theory which holds 
that “The pardoning Lord is the god of the sinner and He seeks 
the evil-doer more, than He does the sahika (the pure). He even 
relishes the physical evil or dosa in the prapanna (the suppliant) like 
the mother who embraces with pleasure her dirt-stained child 
returning from play.” 1 * This is the teason why, in spite of all 
his roguery, Nair qualifies for giace in the end. In contrast with 
him, Pai has led a blameless life; but he too has done nothing to 
deserve his good fortune. He remains perfectly passive until the 
supreme spirit acts on him. 

Nair and Pai also illustrate the two opposite states of the initiated 
and the uninitiated, respectively. In fact, the other characters 
in the narrative also can be classified as approximating to either 
of these two states. Nair is the one who is completely initiated. 
His unshakable faith in Mother Cat gives purpose and peace to 
his life which has by no means been a success story. As he himself 
tells us, as a young, handsome playboy he did biilliant things, 
and married the daughter of a rich landlord who thought his son- 
in-law was going to be a big man. But, finally, ‘the great man 
became big in fact, and his clerk-ship remained as forty-five rupees.’ 
Yet, in spite of this, Nair, far from growing into a frustrated and 
disgruntled man—as many a counterpart of his has, in real life— 
has actually developed into a genial, engaging extrovert, with 
whose world all is right, because the Mother Cat is in her heaven. 
His faith enables him to face his younger son’s death and jail too 
with perfect equanimity, and is, in the end, fully vindicated by 

13. Sir Monicr Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, (London), 1891), p. 125. 
A complete discussion of the doctrinal differences betewen the two schools 
is to be found in P. N. Srinivasachari : The Philosophy ofVjsishtadoaita, (Adyar, 
1946), Chapter 16. 

14. P. N. Srinivasachari, Op. Cit., p. 400 (The words in the brackets are mine). 
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his lucky escape from the clutches of the law. On a slightly lower 
level stand Shantha and Usha. They are not fully initiated like 
Nair, but in their mysterious feminine wisdom—which is so close 
to the feline—they understand him. As Pai confess, ‘Even Usha 
says she can understand him. I cannot. Shanta can, and the 
cat seems to understand’ (p. 97). Pai is completely uninitiated 
in the beginning. An ill paid clerk, he can only dream of building 

a big house. ‘I worship nothing.and I don’t think I care for 

anything’ (p. 21), he tells us. Nair’s talk about Mother Cat 
completely mystifies him. But things happen to him, and he ends 
up with his life’s ambition fulfilled, with the additional bonus of 
a mystic experience. He is the only lucky uninitiated person on 
whom grace descends, while the other uninitiated, like Bhootha- 
linga Iyer, and the clciks in his office arc denied its benefit. 

The central image of the Mother Cat can be interpreted in 
various ways. Accoiding to Raja Rao, the Cat represents the 
Guru in a feminine aspect, repi esenting Divine Wisdom and Love. 
Govindan Nair has thus gone a step ahead of Ramaswamy in The 
Serpent and the Rope. The latter had, at the end of his quest, at last 
found his way to the feel of his Guru; but Nair has already been 
blessed by the Guru and Pai also has become completely initiated 
by the end of the narrative. 

From another point of view, the Cat image can also be said to 
emphasize the glorification of the Feminine Principle which is 
one of the leading ideas in The Serpent and the Rope. The connection 
between this idea and the philosophy of Vishistadwaita (modified 
non-dualism) becomes clear when one remembers that, according 
to the latter: 

Lakshmi (the consort of Vishnu) resides for 
ever as and in the heart of Isvara (Vishnu, or 

the Supreme Godhead) as. inseparably 

united and is indistinguishable from Him like 
the fragrance from the flower. The two, Isvara 
and Sri (i.e. Lakshmi), are ontologically one, but 
different functionally owing to the redemptive 
needs of the Jiva. In the interests of redemption 
Lakshmi becomes the Isvari of Isvara and changes 
His law of Karma into the rule of kripa (grace). 

Isvara overpowered by daya or compassion and 
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vatsalya or affection renounces His paratva of 
supreme greatness and incarnates as Srinivasa 
(literally, ‘abode of Sri’) of unsurpassable beauty 
and love He is the only Saranya or refuge and 
strength of the Jiva . 15 

The Feminine Principle is also emphasised in the Samkhya system 
of Hindu philosophy, which postulates two ultimate realities, 
Purusa , Self and Praknti , primordial nature; while in Saktism and 
Tantrism, the Femine Principle is supreme. The Kumari-tantra 
says: “The whole woild is embodied in the woman. One should 
be a woman oneself Women are gods. Women arc vitality.” 16 
A Tanlric hymn eulogi/cs the Goddess as “The Primoidial one, 
Mother of countless ci eaturcs, Grcatrix of the bodies of the lotus- 
born, Vishnu and Shiva, who cieates, pieseives and destroys the 
three worlds.” 17 Shankaracliatya also praises this piinciple as 
Shakti , without whose help Shiva is unable to create. In his 
Saundarya-Lahari he describes Hci as - “Oh Queen Consort of 
Parabrahman! The Vedic scholars name Thee only as the Goddess 
of Learning, the Wife of Brahma, or as Padma, the wife of Hari 
or as the paitner of Hara, the daughter of the Mountain; while 
thou art, in truth, a Super Fourth, the great Supreme Illusion, 
perplexing the Universe with Thy unfathomable and boundless 
prowess.” 18 The Cat and Shakespeaie is a modern hymn in praise 
of the Feminine Piinciple in its various embodiments, as Nair's 
Mother Cat, Shantha, Lakshmi and Usha, in whom Woman 
appears as Mother, Lady-love, Sister and Daughter—respectively. 
Pai goes into raptures in expounding this theme: “Man is protected. 
You could not be without a mother. You arc always a child. 
The wife is she who makes you the child. That is why our children 
resemble us men” (p. 33). Hence, “Wife-hood, of all states in 
the world, seems the most holy ... It creates” (p. 30). Woman 
as lady-love plays an equally momentous role, by helping Man 
to know himself. “If woman were not, would you know you 
were? Shantha said: “You”, and I saw I. Wonderful is man. 


15. Ibid., pp. 367-88. (The words in the brackets are mine). 

16. Qpoted by Monier Williams, Op. Cit., p. 181. 

17. Avalon, Arthur and Ellen, Hymns to the Goddess (Madras 1952), p. 29. 

16. Sankaracharya, Soundarya LaJthri, trans jKamt Ramamurthy Garu (Madras, 
1957), p. 114. 
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He needs to be told he is. Then he knows he is. Looking alone 
he seems himself and tries to say: You. He is dumb, He cannot 
speak. He makes a bare movement of lips. The mirror says so. 
There is no sound. But sound comes and tells him: “You” Who 
said “You”? She” (p. 32). In the brothel scene, when Nair 
blesses Lakshmi as his “sister,” her “whole being” becomes “lucent” 
and Usha an adopted daughter brings happiness into the life of 
the rich but childless Mudali. “Woman is the biggest puzele”, 
(p. 92) as Shantha tells Pai, who is at the same time, equally con* 
vinced that “The woman is always right” (pp. 22). 

The themes of causation and responsibility are closely linked up 
with those of Divine Gtace and the Feminine Principle. In a 
world in which the spirit of Divine Grace bloweth where it listeth 
and shows a special partiality to the sinner, and where the Bene 
volent She (with her feminine logic) rules over all, all logic of 
causation and all ethics of responsibility become irrelevant. This 
is a horrifying thought for the matter-of-fact and uninitiated Pai, 
who expresses his bewilderment over it, time and again. The 
story of the wicked huntei who accidentally let fall biha leaves on 
the head of a Shiva image and was granted the rate vision of the 
god, haunfe him; when his ‘British boils’ buist, he carefully collects 
the pus in cotton wool and puts it in a corner. Next morning, he 
observes ants and lizards having a feast there, thus proving the 
topsyturvy logic of one’s poison being another’s meat. Later, 
he muses thus on the fact that he is Usha’s father • 

What a mysterious world it is. “Father”, she 
says. As if I were able to be cause of anything. 

For father simply means cause of her. And the 
cause of cause, what is it ? Is it not she ? Could 
there be a father without a daughter? What 
would Usha be without me? What would this 
house be if I did not own it ? Is it not possible 
not to own it and yet it would somehow be mine ? 

Air I own not, and yet I breathe I breathe 
myself. Do I own I ? (p. 62) 

When Pai asks Nair about the cause of Shridhar’s fever, Naur's 
reply is significant: “Since you want a cause, anything is the cau$e. 
The more innocent a thing, the more ftysterious its cause** (p. 63). 
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Nair actually goes on to prove that Usha was the cause of Stfiridhar’s 
fever. 

In such a universe as this, death indeed loses its sting. Shridhar’s 
death makes little impact on any character in the narrative, and 
Nair, whom surely no one can accuse of any self-control and 
reticence, has nothing to say about it. As for Pai and his daughter, 
it is only an occasion for them to hold a quasi-Upanishadic dialogue 
on death, life, and time, and Nair assures Laxmi with all the sin¬ 
cerity at his command, that her husband shot by the British, is 
sure to come back. Disease too holds no tenors and merely pro¬ 
vides material for comedy, as in the case of Pai’s ‘British boils’. 
So do Nair’s shady deals, for crime also is little more than comic 
eccentricity here. 

All these closely linked-up themes together lead to the central 
theme in The Cat and Shakespeare (it is also the chief theme of The 
Serpent and the Rope) which is the quest for the Ultimate Reality. 
If The Serpent and the Rope presents this quest as an arduous journey 
along the razor’s edge, The Cat and Shakespeare exhibits it as going 
across the ‘wall’ of Maya or ‘world-appearance’ and finding oneself 
in “a garden all rosy and gentle”, as Pai does. The pilgrim in 
the longer novel is fully equipped for his task; Pai has been a pilgrim 
to no shrine except the Divisional Office at Trivandrum. It is 
significant that he refers frequently to the story of the hunter who 
was vouchsafed a vision of Shiva as a result of a purely accidental 
act of worship. In a similar way, Pai one day quite casually 
follows the cat across the ‘wall’ and sees a vision. He finds him¬ 
self in a garden of bowers and many sweet-smelling herbs: 

There were old men with beards as long as 
their knees, and they talked to no one. Young 
men were in green turbans and others, children 
and women, sang or danced to no tune but to 
the tune of the trees. Snakes lived there in 
plenty and the mongoose roamed all about the 
garden (p. 112). 

This vision of life as harmony, reconciling diversities and oppo¬ 
sites is only a prelude to a richer vision that follows when Pai walks 
behind the cat. The staircase up which he follows it has been a 
traditional symbol of the stages in the quest for self-realization, 
both in the East and the V^est. So is the ‘very lovely music* he 
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hears while mounting the steps. The staircase suddenly turns, 
and in goes the cat. Pai looks in and is vouchsafed a vision: 

I saw nose (not the nose) and eyes seeing eyes 
seeing, I saw ears curved to make sound visible, 
and face and limbs rising in perfection of per¬ 
fection for form was it. I saw love yet knew not 
its name but heard it as sound, I saw truth not 
as fact but as ignition. I could walk into fire 
and be cool, I could sing and be silent, 1 could 
hold myself and not be there I saw feet. They 
made flowers on stems and the curved hands of 
children. 1 smelled a breath that was of now¬ 
here but rising in my nostrils sank back into me, 
and found death was at my door. I woke up 
and found death had passed by, telling me I had 
no business to be there Then where was I ? 

Death said it had died I had killed death, 
when you sec death as death, you kill it. When 
you say, 1 am so and so, and you say I am such 
and such, you have killed yourself. I temain 
over, having killed myself (pp. 113-14). 

This is a description, m metaphorical tei ms of an intense spiritual 
experience which a reader familiar with the systems of Vedanta 
could easily understand. It presents the Divine Principle as 
Perfection incarnate, Absolute Good and Infinite Love, as both 
Immanent and Transcendent; and shows how the ego into which 
the self degenerates in the world must die when one surrenders 
oneself to the Absolute, and recovers the true Self which is an 
eternal mode of It. 

The addition of Shakespeare to the title was an afterthought, 
for, as noted before, the earlier version was entitled l The Cat \ 
This has puzzled reviewers and critics whose reaction is varied. 
Ruth Van Horn Zuckerman perhaps takes too matter-of-fact a 
view of the problem when she objects that “The later addition 
to the title was ill-advised, for very little is said in the novel about 
Shakespeare” 19 ignoring the fact that Shakespeare figures in one 
of the most memorable episodes in the narrative. Nancy William 


19. Books Abroad, Summer, 1965, p. 365. 
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Ross confesses that “The cat and kitten part of the hero’s yiew of 
life was, for me, far easier to follow than the role played by Shakes¬ 
peare in Govindan’s personal philosophy.’’ 20 Edward G. Dimock 
Jr. also feels that “The Shakespeare” of the title (though 
Shakespeare was ‘a natural man 1 ) may be somewhat gratuitous; 
it does however add the quality of a mantra, a truth containing spell 
that has the power, in its sound perhaps more than its lexical 
meaning, to reach beyond the mind to the understanding.” 21 
A French reviewer offers the ingenious explanation that “As for 
Shakespeare he (i.c. Raja Rao) only speaks of him during a capital 
scene because his heroes only attain through crime, madness, or 

death a happiness. which the followxr of the Brahman enjoys 

in all simplicity.” 22 An Indian critic has even “an uneasy sus¬ 
picion that the presence of Shakespeare in the title is Raja Rao’s 
private joke at the expense of his readers—a streak of humout that 
may be a very new aspect of this writer.’* 23 There has even been 
the rather catty suggestion that the Shakespeare of the title can 
be explained simply by the Shakespeare quarter-centenary of 1964. 
But the addition of Shakespeare to the title can perhaps be explained 
in a number of ways. Nair's soliloquy in the manner of Hamlet 
is well prepared for by an early reference to his style of talking as 
‘a mixture of The Vicar of Wakefield and Shakespeare’ (p. 8). When 
one remembers that Nair knows his Shakespeare well, it is not 
difficult to see the reason why the cat in the mouse-trap should 
remind him of Hamlet, for the ‘play within the play’ in Hamlet 
is called, on recalls, ‘The Mouse-trap’ (III. ii. 250). Apart from 
this, the reference to Shakespeare in the title can again be said to 
refer to the central theme of the book. As Raja Rao himself ex¬ 
plains (in a personal letter to me): “Shakespeare is, as it seems 
to me, someone who has gone beyond duality, and as such he is a 
universal symbol”—by which he probably means Keats’s famous 
doctrine of Negative Capability. Furthermore, the theme of 
grace which is central to the present work was very near to the 
heart of Shakespeare in his last plays. Lastly, as suggested earlier, 
Shakespeare has always been as enigmatic as the cat, in spite of 

20. The New York Times Book Review, Jan. 17, 1965, p. 5. 

21. Saturday Review, Jan. 1965, p. 28. 

22. Jean-Charlea Mignon, Le Soir (Paris, Sept. 1966). ^ 

23. Mukhaijee, Meenakshi, Raja Rad’s Shorter Fiction, Indian Literature, X, 3 
(New Delhi, 1967), p. 74. 
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much modern criticism which has tried to deprive him of the 
mystery with which the romantic critics had clothed him. It is 
thus possible to explain in more than one way the addition of 
Shakespeare to the title. Nevertheless, the fact remains that, 
basically, Shakespeare is not as ubiquitous in the book as the cat is. 
If he is a valid symbol, the symbol has not been worked into the 
narrative as organically as the cat symbol has been. This dis¬ 
crepancy is symptomatic of the element of discordance which mars 
The Cat and Shakespeare in other ways also. 

Govindan Nair’s Shakespearian soliloquy, followed by the 
dialogue in the same vein between him and the other office-clerks 
(pp. 79 to 82), and the addition of Shakespeare to the title represent 
the two major points of difference between the earlier and the later 
versions of The Cat and Shakespeare. All other changes are almost 
entirely linguistic. The name of the hotel Home Friends (p. 4) 
was Home Links in the original (p. 18); and the narrator Rama- 
krishna was Vishwanatha (p. 19). Other changes of names are 
from Justice Chandra Sekhara Iyer (p. 40) to Justice Varadaraj 
Iyengar (p. 36); from Shankara Pillai (p. 43) to Appan Filial 
(p. 40); and from Avadhana Pillai (p. 80) to Gopala Mcnon (p. 97). 
Occasionally, there are judicious additions and omissions. For 
instance, in describing Govindan Nair’s acquittal, after the sentence 
“Who si to on the Judge’s seat became an important subject of 
discussion” (p. 105), Raja Rao adds the pungent comment, “since 
then many learned treatises have been written on the subject”, 
thus enhancing the comic effect of the situation; and just before 
the account of the mystic experience which Pai gets when he 
follows the cat (p. 112) he omits the sentence “Where can cats 
go but in search of a mate (or of rats but this one was not like that)” 
(p. 91 : The Cat) as this remark would definitely mar the symbolic 
effect of the mystic vision that is to follow. These, however, are 
minor changes; and it is obvious that, apart from the enlisting of 
Shakespeare, the revised version has essentially the same form. 

An interesting aspect of The Cat and Shakespeare is its enigmatic 
brevity. In a letter to me, Raja Rao wrote: “I wanted to publish 
the book with about 300 blank pages at the end, to show that the 
real book is five hundred and odd pages and the reader must fill 
in the vacant spaces.” 

How the reader will *811 in the vacant places’ will depend on 
his equipment, but confining oneself to die ’heard melodies*'of 
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Raja Rao, one can notice that a variety of forms have gone into 
the making of this short narrative. The unalloyed autobiographi¬ 
cal method of narration employed here (as in The Serpent and the 
Rope) may be regarded as a typically modem western fictional 
device, since the purely fictional ‘I* was a product of the post- 
Renaissanrc world. Nevertheless, Raja Rao himself has suggested 
(in the letter mentioned above) that the story should be treated 
as a "Puranic Parable’. 

Parables and fables are a characteristic feature of the Indian 
Puranas and of the Alahabhatata also and, in fact, The Beast-fable, 
as in the Panchatantra , is of essentially Indian origin. The belief in 
both the fundamental unity of all creation and transmigration of 
souls made it possible for the ancient Indian writer to present 
animals as gods and men in disguise. Thus, among the well-known 
ten avatars of Vishnu, the first three show him taking the forms of 
fish, tortoise and boar respectively, and the fourth - ‘the man-lion’ 
combines animal with man in a divine synthesis. In the Mahabkarata, 
the sight of an owl slaughtering sleeping crows at the dead of 
night suggests to Ashwatthama the terrible ruse by which he ac¬ 
complishes his vengeance on the Pandavas; and Shishupala, in sup¬ 
port of his accusation of hypocrisy levelled against Bhishma, refers 
to the sanctimonious flamingo which devoured the eggs entrusted 
to its care by credulous birds. Buddhist and Jain writers, too, made 
frequent use of the animal motif in propagating their teachings. 
Arya Sura (third or fourth century), in his Jataka Mala , describes 
how the Bodhisattva was a swan in one incarnation, and offered 
himself, in his boundless compassion, in place of a fellow-swan 
caught in a snare. In Dhanesvara’s Shatrunjaya Mahatmya (C. 1100), 
a parrot saves Bhima, an engaging scoundrel of Falstaffian pro¬ 
portions, from several predicaments. Similarly, in the well-known 
Kadamban (seventh century) of Bana Bhatta, completed by his son 
Bhushana, both the parrot who is part-narrator and the horse 
Indrayudha are really youths transformed for a time into animals. 
Considered against this background, Govindan Nair’s Cat is clearly 
seen as coming straight from the home of the Indian beast-fable, 
trailing all its clouds of symbolic glory. 

The Cat and Shakespeare is thus a parable of Divine Grace, and is, 
therefore also a piece of extended symbolism. The small white 
house in which Pai stays and which he later btfys is significantly 
called ‘Kamla bhavan’ (p. 57). Kamla (or Kamala) is another 
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name for the goddess Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu and the 
Feminine aspect of Divine Grace. Since the Guru is the Absolute, 
it could also represent the abode of the Guru where Pai accidentally 
finds his way, ultimately to realize self-knowledge. It is a “white 
house”(p.3), white being the colour of purity and that it has “ochre 
bands on it almost as on a temple” (p. 4) suggests its sacredncss. 
The garden of the house is the place where a mystical experience 
is vouchsafed to Pai. The wall which he has to cross over, and 
which Nair and the Gat are always jumping across is the barrier of 
Maya, or world-appearance. It is significant that Pai has never 
gone across the wall until the time when he is to become initiated. 
The three stories which Pai ultimately wishes his house to have can 
also be symbolically interpreted. They represent the three states 
of being called Jagtiti (waking), swapna (dreaming) and sushupti 
deep sleep), the Turiya (the fourth) state being the one in which 
the soul becomes one with Brahman. 24 Hence Nair tells Pai: 
“The day that it (the third storey) is finished you will die” (p. 111). 
The first three paragraphs of the narrative end with a reference to 
the sea which can be heai d from the house. The sea-symbol, like 
the garden-symbol could also represent the Infinite Reality (cf.“A 
window on the sea is a window on God” p. 51). Once this is under¬ 
stood, the reason why Pai, who is passionately committed to the 
idea of building a third storey to his house, decides to abandon it 
after he has followed tht cat in the garden is not far to seek. This 
has reference to the old quarrel between the two Modified Non- 
dualistic schools referred to earlier: Building another storey to the 
house would be equivalent to salvation by effort—and this, Pai 
finally discovers, is inferior to going out into the beautiful garden, 
which could be equated with salvation b> grace. The world of 
here and now is represented by Ration shop No. 781 where men 
and women gather to queue for rice and children play on the scales. 
Perhaps the Ration office located upstairs in the same building is 
another version of the same world. The fact that the clerks who 
work here profess different religious faiths, as noted earlier, could 
acquire a fresh dimension of meaning in this context; and Pai’s 
remark, “Life is a ration shop. The scale weighs everything accord¬ 
ing to the ration card. What is your ration card, sir? Green, red 
or blue?” (p. 46) may ring a faint bell for the sensitive reader, 

24. A description of these states is found in Mandukya Upanishad. 
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bringing echoes of the Samkhya view of life, according to which 
Prakrti,the primordial nature, is constituted of three gutias or forces, 
called sattwa (all that is pure), rajas (the active principle) and tamos 
(the principle of solidity and resistance) which form the material 
structure of the universe. The Divine Principle as the Great 
Mother is represented not only by the cat but also by the Railway 
Train “that says kimkoo-chig, chug, chug as if it were a great-aunt” 
(p. 29). “It watches maternally over its passengers, the jhataka- 
drivers who ply their trade, and the children who go to school along 
the railway line. “Snakes know when the school children pass. 
The train has told them—Take care; take care, they are under my 
protection” (p. 29). Lastly, marriage is a powerful symbol in the 
narrative. “Marriage is not a fact, it is a state. You marry be¬ 
cause you see” (p. 116), says Pai at the end of his story, and suddenly 
hears “the music of marriage.” “True marriage is where there is 
only perception, and so neither perceiver nor perceived,” as Raja 
Rao explains (in the letter mentioned earlier). In other words, 
marriage signifies a going beyond duality, and achieving oneness 
with the Divine. Hence, Shantha, who is not married to Pai, is 
not worried, for she has already achieved the higher union, which 
is granted to Pai only at the end. 

There are passages in The Cat and Shakespeare which have a dis¬ 
tinctly Upanishadic flavour. (Shantha actually quotes from the 
sage Yagnyavalkya, on page 91). Pai’s description of what he saw 
when he followed the cat upstairs—‘I saw nose (not the nose) and 
eyes seeing seeing’ etc. (p. 113) reminds one of passages describing 
the Infinite, in the Upanishads—‘where one sees nothing but the 
One—. hearing nothing but the One, knows nothing but the One— 

there is the Infinite’ . (Chandogya Upanishad, VII 23-25) for 

instance. Upanishadic dialogues too are employed, as in The 
Serpent and the Rope. There are two capital examples, the first 
being the dialogue between Govindan Nair and Lakshmi in the 
brothel: 

“Are you happy?’’ asked Govindan Nair. 

“Are you?” She asked. 

“Can’t you see I am happy?” 

“Where does it come from?” 

“Where does water come from?” 

“From the tap.” 

“And the water in the tap?” 
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“From tht lake”. 

“And the water in the lake?” 

“From the sky.” 

“And the water in the sky ?” 

“From the ocean.” 

“And the water in the ocean ?” 

“From the rivers.” 

“And the river waters?” 

“They make the lakes.” 

“And the tap water 

“Is river water.” 

“And so?” 

“Water comes from water” (pp. 48-49). 

The other example is th§ conversation between Pai and Usha 
after Shridhar’s death: 

“Father, where has Shridhar gone ?” “Daughter, 
he has gone to build a house.” “Father, where 
shall wc go ?” “Daughter, where there is a house. 

“Fathci, what is death?” “Daughter, it’s like 
■the clock tower of the Secretariat. It chimes 
time.” “Father, what is life?” “Daughter, it 
is where no flame can burn.” “Father, where 
is that?” “Daughter, I do not know” (pp. 

66-67) 

These dialogues recall those on similar themes between Uddalaka 
and Svetaketu in Chandogya Upaniskad . Nachiketa and the King of 
Death in Katha Upamshad and seveial others in the Upanishads in 
general. In the Upanishadic key, again, are Nair’s frequent philo¬ 
sophical speculations like-Ts there seeing first, or the object first?* 
(p. 95). 

From the points of view of both tone and structure, the legends 
employed in the narrative art reminiscent of tht Puranic technique 
The legend about the hunter and the Bilva tree has already been 
cited. There are those also of the Pahdya Waterfall which in the 
popular mind is ‘Mother Bhavani’s secret trysting place with Lord 
Shiva*, who comes down there ‘three days before the full moon and 
in Mprghashira to besport himself with his spouse Bhavani* (pp. 
11-12); and of Mudali’s wife’s grandmother who, astrologers said, 
was born a princess in some past life’ (p. 57). 
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If the cat establishes the link between The Cat and Shakespeare and 
the ancient Indian Beast-parable, the character of Govindan Nair 
shows its affinities with the rogue-story, as in the Panchatantra in 
which we meet with many resourceful scoundrels (like the three 
who persuade a foolish Brahmin to believe that the calf he is carry 
ing on his shoulders is only an unclean monster which 
changes its shape from time to time, and feast upon the abandoned 
prize) who would be proud to call him cousin. 

Unlike the breathless garrulity and the rhetorical opulence of 
The Serpent and the Rope , The Cat and Shakespeare employs a compara¬ 
tively simple and direct style which in some ways recalls the narra¬ 
tive style of the Panchatantra. Nevertheless, in Raja Rao’s usual way, 
local colour is naturally secured through the use of Indianisms in 
vocabulary, simile and idiom: for instance, expletives like ‘Ayya 
Yo Yo’ and ‘Chee Chec’; similes like ‘I am empty as a tamarind 
seed’; ‘the name boards of the advocates look like coconuts on a 
tree’; ‘man has a heart white as a rice pod but he makes it dark as 
a lentil pod’; ‘how I love the smell of Shantha’s body, it’s like the 
inner curve of a jack fruit’; and idioms such as ‘meanwhile let’s bark 

some nonsense’; ‘I go and come’; ‘He goes.barking as .he likes.’ 

As in The Serpent and the Rope , there arc memorable aphorisms in 
which the author’s philosophical wisdom is crystallised: 

“The unknown alone resolves the unknown.” 

“Happiness is so simple. You just have to know footpaths.” 

“For a woman love is not development. Love is recognition.” 

“Knowledge alone knows.” 

“Freedom is only that you see that you see what you see.” 

There are also lyrical passages where the short sentences suffused 
with emotion lift up the simple, direct prose on to a higher level of 
evocativeness, as when Pai muses over Shantha and her destiny: 
“To be a wife is not to wed. To be a wife is to worship your man. 
Then you are born. And you give birth to what is.born in being 
born. You annihilate time and you become a wife. Wifehood, 
of all states in the world, seems the most holy. It stops work. It 
creates. It lives on even when time dies.” (p. 30) 

And again, “White is the foam that goes gathering along the sea, 
white as the skin of snake, with ripples or soughs, and the last song 
of despair. The sea lurches and tears from the inside. O Sea, 
where will you take me ? Will you take me td the nether world 
of thet$ agas, and tie me a chignon would into a big bun ?” (p. 52). 
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Like The Serpent and the Rope , The Cat and Shakespeare has also 
been charged w ; th obscurity by those who are unfamiliar with die 
philosophical foundations on which Raja Rao’s art rests. There 
is indeed a further danger to which the present work stands exposed. 
The Serpent and the Rope , with its uniformly serious tone, cannot at 
least be misinterpreted, once the aim and intention of the work are 
even dimly understood or guessed at. The Cat and Shakespeare , with its 
curious mixture of comic extravaganza and philosophical serious¬ 
ness leaves itself open to the risk of complete misinterpretation. 
One baffled reviewer finds the story “all too chatty and catty”, 
“more like a grandmother’s joke to put the naughty child to sleep”, 
“more of a huge joke than a real comedy.” He then proceeds to 
arrive at the astonishing conclusion that the book gives tht impres¬ 
sion of “caricaturing himself—the story-telling of Kanthapura and 
the sayings and soliloquies of The Serpent and the Rope.” 25 Some, 
who concede the essential seriousness of the book, have been 
repelled by Raja Rao’s passion for the abstract: (‘Shantha is 
woman’; ‘Usha is child’-for instance). Some others, who expect a 
better construction and more attention to formal values, have com¬ 
plained, as another reviewer does, that “In The Cat and Shakespeare 
wc find the same inability-or, more likely, the same refusal to 
control his material that marked The Serpent and the Rope.” 26 

As all these criticisms suggest, there is something wanting in The 
Cat and Shahespeate , inspitc of its rich philosophical content and its 
delightful comedy. What is perhaps wanting that the book moves 
on different levels and the gap betv\ cen them is so wide that the 
transition fiorn one plane to another cannot be achieved, at least 
by the average competent reader, as smoothly and as completely 
as can be done in the case of a complex work of art which, inspite 
of the divergent elements that have gone into its making, yet froms 
a coherent whole. A major work of art, howsoever complex, has 
a primary meaning which goes straight to the heart of the reader, 
though he may take time to discover all its implications and its 
secondary and latent significances and the variety of approaches 
possible to it. In The Cat and Shakespeare this primary meaning 
does not emerge as it ought to—as effortlessly as fragrance comes 
from a flower—because the brief narrative runs at once in different 

25. Anjaneyulu, Op. Cit., pp. 17-18. 

26. Mukherjce, Meenakshi, Op. Cit., p. 75. 
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directions. The Serpent and the Rope provides a significant^ contrast. 
Its primary meaning is unmistakably clear. A possible reason for 
this contrast could be that The Serpent and the Rope is solidly grounded 
on the Savithri legend—which forms one of the most human and 
meaningful of Hindu myths. The Cat and Shakespeare , on the other 
hand, has only a symbol drawn from the animal world and used in 
philosophical interpretation to rest upon. Again, The Serpent and 
the Rope had enough range and scope to project its themes power¬ 
fully. The Cat and Shakespeare-H it was intended to be an advance 
over the earlier work-is very much restricted in scope, in tetms of 
character, situation and projection of human experience, and it 
thus bound to suffer as fiction. Sequels in Ibeiaturc have often 

failed to recapture ‘the first fine.rapture’ of th original, as the 

examples of Paradise Regained and the second part of Faust have 
shown. The Cat and Shakespeare provides another illustration of this 
truth. It has its moments of dazzling biilliancc and sudden glory, 
but the brief blinding lightning flash, with its searing white splend¬ 
our, though impressive, can never take the place of the mid-day 
sun. 




BHABANI BATTACHARYA: 

SO MANY HUNGERS! 

AND 

KHUSHWANT SINGH: TRAIN TO PAKISTAN 

— M. Tarinayya. 


I 

The Indian student of English literature must be grateful—among 
otheis (I have in mind Venkataramani’s Kandan) —to Raja Rao 
for his Kanthaputa, Bhabani Bhattacharya for his So Many Hungers\ 
and his latest Shadow from Ladakh , Khushwant Singh for his Train 
to Pakistan and Mulk Raj Anand for his Death of a Hero. 1 said 
the ‘student of English literature’ for we know ‘teachers’ trained 
in intellectual gymnastics who have dismissed Anand’s Untouchable 
in just two lines as propaganda literature, and think that the 
characters in a novel or a play are puppets brought from some 
unknown, distant Doll’s House which have no relation to the 
realities of life — I mean love in literature is not real love, suffering 
and sorrow, not real suffering or real sorrow—all unreal, artificial: 
literature is something which matters because the ‘crawling rever¬ 
ence for money matters.’ In the examinations, however, students 
must remember to reproduce: ‘The novel is the one bright book 
of life.’ ‘Literature matters because life matters.’ ‘Stay in the 
world for the best reasons. Put life first. Stay in the world and 
go on fighting for life.’ ‘Literature is the most significant record 
of men’s struggles we possess.’ 

Be that as it may, in the two novels I have chosen for analyst, 
as also in the others I have mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
there is some astonishingly vivid stuff of history which was once 
actual, transformed and recreated by the imagination of the 
novelists into art which affects us as the dull facts of history 
cannot, and there is exploration of themes significant in their 
bearing on our national life. While Bhattacharya takes us to 
Bengal in 1942 and ena-ts how under the leadership of Gandhi, 
felt as invisible Presence throughout the country, India pitted 
soul-force against the brute-force of a mighty empire, Khushwant 
Singh takes us to the Punjab after August 1942, when the monster 
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of mass-insanity drove Sikhs, Hindus, and Muslims,crazy and 
they were involved in fratricide : the insidious intent of the 
policy of divide-and-rule and the Communal Award working 
itself out. Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims forgetting their common 
humanity 'vied with each other’ in killing and looting, and ‘marred 
the beauty’ ol the lovely land of the five rivers.’ 

II 

“Mr. Churchill. is said to want to ‘crush’ 

me, “the naked fakii”. The body can be 
ciushcd, nevci the spirit.” - Gandhi. 

To those without a sense of history, particularly the history of 
the freedom movement, and some knowledge of the profound 
philosophy of Woman as Power (Sliakti), Bhattacharya’s So Many 
Hunger j ! may mean very little. There isn’t much of the familiar 
kind of love-story. And there is very little sex — so little that 
those who haven’t overcome their adolescent enthusiasm for 
Darwin, Freud and Lawrence, and consider them modern avataras 
of Buddha, Jems and Mohammad, believe in what they rather 
naively ''.ill ‘strange inhuman un-spiritual religion’, think Keats 
conceited, Eliot trad it ion-bound, and Leavis too, project the 
image of Gandhiji as one who made some ‘fantastic experiments 
with women to reinforce his chastity’ will not like Bhattacharya. 
One needn’t pci haps say anything about those who are being 
fed on an overdose of imitations, and imitations of the Lady- 
Chattcrly-Game-Keeper kind of stuff. However, those who have 
a sense of history, and have read Nehru’s Autobiography, The Discovery 
of India , and that small collection of essays and speeches for which 
one must be grateful to Mr. V. K. Krishna Mcnon, The Unity 
of India , particularly the historic speech at the Gorakhpur trial: 

. 11 is not me that you are seeking to judge, 

and condemn, but rather the hundreds and 
millions of the people of India, and that is a 
large task even for a proud Empire. Perhaps 
it may be that although I am standing before 
you on my trial it is the British Empire itself 
that is on trial before the bar of the^world. 

and the collected works of Gandhi (or that excellent one volume 
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collection of extracts (Louis Fischer’s Essential Gandhi) cannot fail 
to notice the remarkable technical skill with which Bhattacharya 
has used their ideas, thoughts and enacted them, and has woven 
into the texture of his narrative short passages from their writings — 
a skill which reminds us of Raja Rao’s K'anthapura and Mulk Raj 
Anand’s Untouchable (in which Anand has used paragraphs, if 
I remember right, from Gandhiji’s Autobiography, Toung India and 
Hind Swaraj). Also one can’t fail to notice the failure of Mr. R. K. 
Narayan in his attempts to make Gandhi a character in his Waiting 
for the Mahatma. My regret as I finished reading So Matty Hungers ! 
was that a novelist of such remarkable achievement as that of 
Bhattacharva’s should not have been recognised (I mean by the 
Sahitya Academy) for almost twenty years after the publication 
of his first novel. Since this Seminar is bting held under the 
auspices of the Department of English of the University of Mysore, 
it may not be out of place to salute that young lady (I learn that 
she was an old student of this Department) who translated two 
of Bhattacharya’s novels: So Many Hungers ! and He who Rides a 
Tiger and made them available to the Kannada reading public, 
two years before the Sahitya Academy thought of honouring him. 

In his book Indian Writing in English, Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
writes : 


(The) man made hunger that took a toll of two 
million innocent men, women and children, 
and while the hoarders, profiteers, and black- 
marketeers plied a thundering trade, authority 
was apathetic, the wells of human pity seemed 
almost to have dried up, and only the jackals 
and the vultures were in vigorous and jubiliant 
action. This really is Bhattacharya’s theme. 

There is some truth in what Dr. Iyengar says. But I do not 
know whether that really is the theme. The theme of the novel, 
it seems to me, is India pitting her soul force against the brute- 
force of an Empire in her fight for freedom. It is the story of 
Kajoli and her mother, the agony of her body and soul and the 
ultimate triumph of her Will to Power which makes the will to 
live possible and desirable, and her mother, symbolic of a mother’s 
infinite capacity for love rooted in sacrifice — love which never 
claims, her brothers Kanu and Onu. There is the story of Rahoul 
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(D.Sc. from Cambridge and Professor of Astro-Physics), the son 
of a Calcutta businessman, whose predicament is that of many a 
sensitive young man and woman in India, when Gandhiji burst 
upon the Indian political scence and drew them all into orbit of 
the national movement, and the ti ansformation of his wife Monju 
who when we first sec hci seems to be ‘too weak for passion and 
fire’ but when we reach the end of the novel, breaking through 
her ‘class sophistication 1 offeis to join her husband in prision. 
There is Devesh (whom the villagers of Baruni in their love and 
affection call ’Debata’) — an example of one of the little Gandhi’s 
that Gandhi’s greatness produced in their hundreds and thousands 
of villages in India This little Gandhi however is different from 
the little Gandhi - Moorthy—we meet in Raja Rao’s Kanthapura. 
Devesh is seventy years old, and more mature and self-controlled. 
He was in the i ivil disobedience movement and had acquired its 
rigorous discipline and in his own small way following the example 
of Gandhiji had the peasants and fishermen of Baruni march to 
the Bay for making salt ‘in defiance of the Law’ and gone to prison 
There is the story of the famine, ‘ghastly, staggering, horrible 
beyond words’, men, women and childien dying in their thou¬ 
sands; and unscrupulous businessmen and their agents, and Govern¬ 
mental oiagmsat ions making the people’s difficulties their oppor¬ 
tunities. All these are woven inextricably into the one complex 
story of So Many Hungers ! Looked at from a slightly different 
point of view the novel is a repudiation with exasperation and 
disgust, of the British Empire built on the bones of millions of men, 
women and children 

Bhattacharya begins his novel with an intensely domestic situa¬ 
tion of the family of a Calcutta businessman Samarendra Basu, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of a new member into the family: 
the grand mother and mother (Monju) expecting a boy, the father 
of a girl. When the baby is born, grandmother tells her husband 
that she looks very like her mother and what a relief it is for Grand¬ 
father, for he doesn’t have to look for a bridegroom (the pucca 
business man that he was, he was already thinking in terms of 
dowry). And as is usual, the mother tells her husband that the 
baby girl takes after him — the lips, the nose — all his. One 
has to read the fust twenty pages of the novel to see the intimacy 
with which the novelist enacts the subtleties of>domestic felicity 
and the solicitude of the old for the newly born baby in a rather 
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convention-bound family. But the question which bothers the 
father (Rahoul) as it must have bothered the novelist is: In what 
kind of a world is his innocent child going to grow up ? for she 
is born as Hitler’s guns are booming in Europe and thousands of 
young men all over the continent are dying a purposeless, mean¬ 
ingless death. The novelist seems to think that resurrection must 
follow death and says: 

Yes! In the blood bath of war much else would 
be drowned besides the Swastika. A million 
youths would not die in vain. 

In the agonies of war, the soul of mankind would 
be cleansed. Mankind after the war would 
not be mankind before. 

While depicting the domestic scene the novelist probes the mind 
of Rahoul and shows that he is a troubled man. Is the war going 
to put an end to the evil that has tried to strangle civilized living ? 
What would happen if the Fascists were to succeed ? India’s people 
he knew weie anti-Fascist and therefore India would light. What 
is one to do with capatalists growing in wealth and power ? Should 
he join the war ? But how can India in bondage fight for freedom ? 
And what about his obligations to his innocent baby and his wife ? 
Unable to find answers to these questions, Rahoul decid's to see 
his grandfather in Baruni. 

Baruni is a fair sized village — not very big, not small. There 
are less than a hundred households. About a quarter of them 
hold land on lease from the Zamindar. Another quarter are 
landless kisans, peasant labourers, who work for their more fortu¬ 
nate brothren for day-wages and meals. A good many are 
fisher folk. Life centres on riceland and river. The people, the 
novelist tells us, are not ‘bright and knowing and—civilized!— 
like city breds, but they are good people’, and adds : 

Centuries of brute hardship and strain have not 
destroyed their faith in human values. 

Here now is Bhattacharya enacting peasant behaviour and 
their innate sense of hospitality. Rahoul is still a little way away 
from the village and stops the two peasants he happens to see 
and just mentions his grandfather’s name: Debesh. 
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They stood scratching their heads in thought 
then both cried together, ‘Not Dcvata ? His 
house ? There — two three steps’, pointing 

southward.‘Past the palmyra clump’ 

‘Past’ they nodded their heads. Two three 
steps. 

All shoi t distances for the peasant who uses his feet more than 
city dwellers do are 'two three steps’. And in the short conver¬ 
sation that ensues they come to know lie is the grandson of their 
‘Debata’. 

‘Thine*? (Is he )oiu giandfather ?) The men 
in wonder exclaimed, stopped and put down 
their loads and bent their knees heads knock¬ 
ing on cat ih. 

‘We fall at thy feet’. And they rose and reached 
for the leather case. ‘Master we beg’. 

‘No, no’, said Rahoul ‘This is not weight.’ 

‘Master how have we annoyed thee 0 ’ 

‘Master— ’ they begged with folded hands and 
one murmurtd to the other, 7/n grandson to 
carry a weight w hen we are about ! 

The village has no shame ? The village has 
no honour ? ’ 

Here now is the more intimately used language of the dining 
room: 

‘A little more rice, my son ?* said the mother, 
her eyes on Kishore’s emptying plate. 

‘No, no, mother’ pleaded the youth. ‘I am 
full . I cannot eat any mote, mother...’ 

‘Just one mouthful, my son. Don’t you like the 
curry ? 

‘Why, mother, look at my plate. Not one grain 
of rice left, not one drop of gravy. The crows 
will curse ! ’ 

Mother smiled and passed into the kitchen, say¬ 
ing ‘Just one more mouthful, just one.’. 
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Or consider the following : 

What is a kompance man beside a gorement 
man. 

‘Gol Filik (Gold Flake)’ he said, with an 
approving nod. 

Push-drag ! Push-drag ! Hei-o-o 1 

(boatmen pushing the boat to a place of safety) 

Ma ! Ma-go-ma ! ma, ma-go-o 1 

Examples like these could be multiplied and one notices the 
similarities in the way Bhattacharya and Raja Rao use the English 
language to express an c^cntially peasant sensibility. It may 
not be coirect English but it is an English which adequately serves 
the puipose of the novelist: to convey the range of feelings and 
attitude of illiterate peasants. 

Gandhyi's command: ‘do or die’, the Quit India resolution, 
Gandhiji's ancst, and Nchiu’s histoiic speech at Goiakhpur trial 
stiii ed the nation. Hete is Bhattacharya evoking the youth 
joining the Quit India movement and showing quite convincingly 
how the calm scientist Rahoul wot king quietly in his laboratory 
is drawn into it. 

Quit India ! the voice flung, and Bande Mata- 
ram — the fighting challenge of the oppressed 

.a big built euiopean seigeant pistol in 

hand pounced upon the tricolour . dash¬ 
ed it underfoot, and as the youth . ... bent 
to win it back, the seigeant charged on him 
kicking and trampling. Then other youths 
came forward and other youths, armed with 
nothing but non-violence. 

The police swung their lathis and broke heads, 
and they opened fire. 

Rahoul lost himself. he rushed out of the 

room, bounding down the stairs, and he thrust 
his way through he jostle of the crowds. 

The hard impact of the lathi on the leg, and as 
he crashed down, two policemen took him by 
the arms, dragging him into the van. And 
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The novelist then adds : 

A something deep within burned fiercer than fire. 

The movement spreads to the village: 

Red Turbans (same as to Red man in Raja Rao) 
came early at dawn. A lorry-load. They 
pushed Devata out of his sleep, put hand cuffs 
round his wrists and searched the house all 
through, bundling up books and papers, slash¬ 
ing at the bed-mattress with bayonets. 

The Red Turbans gave a warning fire in the 

aii.The sudden thunder of fire stunned 

them.Then something snapped with¬ 

in them, some restraint. Kick out, kick out 

the Evil Thing.In a split instant they 

who were cvei meek as lambs became lions. 

They dared the fire.It was do or die. 

In the minds of the peasants the preservers of the Empire had 
become associated with the Evil Thing. 

Analysing the entire novel of 283 pag s and justifying the state¬ 
ments 1 made early it would take too long and I have neither the 
time not the space. I shall therefore choose one event from 
Chapter 6, one from Chapter 11, and one from Chapter 13, and 
make an attempt to show how Bhattacharya enacts these events. 

The first event is the burning of the boats in Baruni village in a 
panicky state of .nind in an ticipa tion of Japanese invasion. (Nehru 
tells us that this was done by a mistaken interpretation of art official 
order, isolating large communities and destroyirg their means of 
livelihood). The ‘agents of the rulers — the boat wreckers’ — had 
come with -oldiers to help them. They had seized fifty boats, a 
few w»-e missing. Kami and a newly married fisherman are 
trying to save one of these missing boats : 

.they had moved the boat from place to 

plac** along the criss-cross of channels fleeing 
from the foe evading capture. Who may they 

be—Japanese folk? said the fisher.‘Aliens* 

said Kanu, and he made a face. Aliens all—- 

Engraze and Germani and Chinee and Japanee ! 

‘And Iranee and Turanee and Axmenee, the 
fisher contributed the names he knew. Why 
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don’t they keep to their own hearths ? What 
madness calls them across the seven black- 
wattrs to the homes of harmless folk whose 
door sills they darken ? ’ 

The poor fishermen do not even know who are going to attack 
them; English or German or Japanese. In what the boy un¬ 
consciously says is implicit the novelist’s comment that it does not 
matter who is going to invadt theii land, and if only people did 
their little jobs and did not inteifere with othets there would be 
no wais and misery What impresses us more than any possible 
interpi etation is the style and the originality of the language. 
Kami explains to the fisherman why he should not sell the boat: 

You are helpless, you reach out your hands for 
the mercy The boat is yours, yet not yours; 
the river is the good mother of all, yet for every 
fish caught nine go to the big man and you get 
one, and for twenty fisher folk each with one 
fish in his basket, the big man has nine times 
twentv. You see the trick ? 

...‘Nine times twenty’, he echoed dizzied by 
the atithmetic 

The fisher passed his hands over his boat as if he 
fondled it. 

The last sentencnce it seems to me is a stroke of genius. The 
boat is the life-line of the fishei men and without them they are 
nowhere, as the fisherman tells Kanu: 

They are our arms, for with them we 1 cap the fish 
and some fish we eat and some we give for rice 
and salt and things on offer at the market 
place. Boats are more than limbs for us folk. 

They arc our blood and bone and heart and 
.soul and all. And his hands passed over the 
boat again as if he fondled it. 

When his boat is gone, the fisherman sees nothing but utter 
darkness : 


‘No fish, no bean-oil for the wicks of our lamps 
there is darkness upon darkness. 
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It is dusk and they have reached shallow water. They have to 
drag the boat : • 

Push drag ! Push - drag ! Hein-o-o ! 

‘Save your breath' said a voice, a man emerged 
from behind the thicket. Another man came 
forward a soldier in khaki uniform. 

*1 have been watching you, following you’, said 
the boat wrecker. ‘I have eyes that see’. 

The eyes that see arc the binoculars and the heart-rending scene 
follows: The fisher was struck dumb by the catastrophe. The 
beat in his temples, the eyes bulged from his head. 

‘Do not take my boat, master. You have taken 
all. Spare this one master’. 

‘We have orders. We do as wc are bid. Why 
blame us ? We have orders’. 

‘Master, how may we live with no boats . 

.Better kill us all. Master — ’ 


The same talk ! . Are ! why this fuss !... 

.The gorement arc just and bounteous — 

they arc your ma-bap, that you know. The 
money will sec you through, don’t you under¬ 
stand ? You will sit at home like a lord and 
eat the good rice of case and sleep aplenty and 
speak the name of Hari and be happy. All 
for a few planks of water-eaten timber. 

The callousness of the soldier and the agent who has come to 
buy the boats off, their utter inhumanity is conveyed in an idiom 
that almost sounds like Bengali. Notice the Are ’ and the long 
sentence containing all coordinate clauses and no dependent 
clauses, characteristic of peasant speech. If the British Imperialists 
are the external enemies there are enough enemies within. And 
finally when th'* poor fisherman yields to the vile tactics of the 
agent, the boats are broken up and heaped. And as no ore is 
willing to buy the fragments — not even the peasants as they 
would not have the fishers’ lives as it were to light their kitchen 
fire. The novdist then tells us: 
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.in the sacred cowdust hour when the air 

was heavy with dust from the hooves of cattle 
returning from their graze, and the sky echoed 
with the auspicious oom-oom of conch shells 
greeting the dusk goddess, the good wood of 
the fishers’ boats throw up a blaze. 

The novelist seems to suggest that by performing the inhuman 
act of burning the boats, at such an hour, agents of the government 
were bringing ruin upon themselves. And finally the novelist 
is suggesting that the agony of their soul particularly of the women 
will one day destroy them even as they burnt their boat and that 
the country will never forget this horrible deed: 

‘My boat boat ! My boat ! 5 the men cried in 
a murmcr, with faces bent, but the women 
gazed hard and long at the funeral pyres and 
their black eyes glinted with the rising tossing 
flames, and they spoke under their breath; 

‘We curse you. Wc curse your clear ones. 

Wc curse your butcher masters. May you 
too burn like that; nah , may you too and your 
masters stand by and see your dearest ones 
burn like that. We curse you all. 

As the blaze died down .the fisher folk 

stepped to the bmnt wreckage and each man 
picked up a handful of hot cinders and tied it 
in his dhoti’s corner. Then down the mid¬ 
night path they walked back in utter silence, 
their faces bent. 

The identification of the novelist with the misery of the people 
and the personal involvement is clear from the following comment 
of the novelist: 

.like a quenchless heritage of hate, the 

bonfire of boats was prisoned and ever-alive in 
each fistful of ash. 

The second event is, it seems to me, the novelist’s enactment 
of Gandhi’s words: ‘the cow is a sermon on pity’ and is one of the 
best and most moving situations in the novel. Mangala, the cow 
(one would have thought she was a member of the family and she 
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indeed was) was famished because there was very little food in the 
house and the village pasture was taken away by the Grow-more- 
food department. Kajoli had sown some beans and they had 
‘healthy stalk 1 ' climbing up the hedge*. Mangala had not eaten 
for months and she had ‘watched and craved and suppressed her 
hunger*. Suddenly today, Mangala lost herself and when Kajoli 
was ‘cooking a meagie meal’, she pulled out the stalks and began 
eating them. Kajoli hcatd a scream and dashed out in alarm. 

Mother was trembling with rage as she stood 

gazing at the cow, .she lifted her head 

and she slapped the face of the animal. 

‘Mother’ cried Kajoli in sharp protest, and then 

saw what has happened,.‘Mothrr’ cried 

Kajoli in a shriek. ‘My beans’. 

For a momint or two Mother could not answer 
because of her hunger and pain. 

‘Mangala ate them, the witch ! ’. 

‘Mangala ate them ? Mangala, who was one of 
the household sharing its weal and woe ? 

Kajoli could not believe her ears. Her pained 
amazed gaze rested on the cow. Mangala 
stood very still, her head cast down, agony in 
her large eyes. 

A situation like this saves the character of Kajoli and her mother 
from being idealised and makes them credible human beings, for 
not to act in the way they did would be impossible. But soon 
their anger passes away : 

‘Mother*, pleaded Kajoli, ‘do not take her to task 
Mother. You want to break her heart ? 

Look at her eyes, Mother*. And she flung 
her arms over Mangala and buried her face 
against the rough russet skin weeping. 

The mother looked at her girl, and she looked 
into the eyes of the cow, and though there 
were no tears in the large black eyes, the 
mother knew that Mangala too wept. 

I do not know of any other novel in Indian writiifg in English 
which has treated the cow as Bhattacharya has. The novelist 
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himself must have seen something mysterious, something inexpli¬ 
cable in the large black eyes of the dumb cow. 

The third situation is perhaps the most poignant in the entire 
novel. The novelist symbolically enacts the triumph of spirit 
over brute-force and by implication, the triumph of the Quit India 
movement. Kajoli, her mother and her brother have left the 
village Baruni and are on their way to Calcutta. Famished and 
tired, Kajoli lay in a meadow sick and helpless. Onu saw some¬ 
thing ciceping very near the prostrate body of his sister. He 
paused for a moment and 

in that desparate moment he, a timid boy, grew 
into a man, strong and unafraid. He walked 
on step by step. ‘Didi do not fear,’ he cried. 

He yelled at the beast: ‘Quit! Shoo!’ 

The beast growled in answer. It was in no 
mood to quit. For an instant he had an empty 
feeling in liis movements. ‘Hua-a-a-’ the vile 
throat triumphantly howled. 

. . ..Backing away he found a tree he wanted, 
and seized a thin bough and snapped it 
quickl). Then with his sudden enormous 
power, he took a deep breath, brandished his 
leaf of stick and yelling ‘Quit! Quit!’ he 
dashed forwaid chaiging blindly. 

The beast coweied and fled. 

.Onu dropped to his knees and bent over 

his sister’s face. ‘Speak, didi,’ he moaned, 

‘Look at me didi, didi look at me — ’. 

The Jackal is symbolic of British might and evil. The tree 
symbolizes the entire vegetable kingdom and proclaims the glory 
and the grace of God. Armed with the grace of God which in 
Onu’s case is spiritual force, he overcomes evil. 

Ill 


We must not cease to aspire, in spite of wild talk, 
to befriend all Moslems and hold them fast as 
prisoners of our love. — Gandhi . 
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Khushwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan is the poignant story of the 
tragedy of the Punjab happenings when people were seized by 
mad communal frenzy, and the disruption of life in the troubled 
days which followed the declaration of independence. The agony 
of the wounded soul of the novelist and the personal urgency which 
made the tragic experience articulate must be obvious even to 
the most casual reader of the novel. As one reads the powerful 
series of mass hysteria, one inevitably recalls D. H. Lawrence: 

.insanity, especially mob-insanity, is the 

fearful danger that threatens our civilization 

.if the young do not watch out, they 

will find themselves, before so very many years 
are past, engulfed in a howling manifestation 
of mob-insanity terrifying to think of. It will 
be better to be dead than to live to see it. In 
the name of piuity, piety, what a mass of 
dirgusting insanity is spoken and written ! 

We shall have to fight the mob in order to 
keep sane and keep society sane.” 

It is exactly in what Lawrence says that the relevance and the 
justification for a novel like Train to Pakistan lies: It is a warning 
to the young that they must guard themselves against being engul¬ 
fed by mob-insanity and a warning to the old that they must save 
the younger generation from the terrifying consequences of it. 
Khuswant Singh’s achievement in Train to Pakistan , it seems to 
me, is remarkable for the extra-ordinary detachment (though it 
shows signs of failing him once or twice) one notices, as one begins 
to read the novel. I say this because, I believe, a lesser novelist 
who had had the mortifying personal experience of the agony 
of seeing his near and dear ones murdered in cold blood, or looted, 
would have been involved in indignation or self-pity; and no one 
who hadn’t had the personal experience, unless he is an artist of 
the order of a Tolstoy', or a Dostoevski or Shakespeare, could have 
written Train to Pakistan. As I write these lines I am reminded 
of a speech Nehru made in reply to critics (politicians) of the Nehru- 
Liaquat Agreement: 

May I remind the House.that if we lpok 

at this question objectively, Pakistan has not 
been the only source of trouble we have had 
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to face ? There has been plenty of trouble 
which originated in our own country. We 
will not be taking a balanced view of the situa¬ 
tion unless we look at both sides of the picture 
.Not a single one of them (i.c. the amend¬ 
ments to Nehru-Liaquat Agreement) has 
even tried to consider what has happened on 
this side. They have looked at the sins and 
failings of others, not at our own. If we do 
that we would not only be acting wrongly, but 
wc would also fail to understand the situa¬ 
tion. 

This, Ncluu said, in 1950, six years before Train to Pakistan was 
published, and he, more than any politician—for he was an artist— 
looked at men and matters with the sensibility of an artist, and he 
‘suffered a hundred-fold more than men of less fine fibre’—could 
see that ‘there was something afoot that was deeper’ beneath the 
terrible happenings which policemen and soldiers could not solve. 
And when he saw or heard about them, grave doubts assailed 
him and ‘the future of the country which was rising like a star, 
grew dim’. He knew that he was going to be judged by what 
his people did, but doubts came to his mind and it seemed to him 

that the noble edifice wc were seeking to raise 
had been shaken to the foundations, 

and therefore he pleaded for a change of heart of his own people 
and of those across the border: 

How could I, I wondered, affect the minds and 
hearts of millions of people who are my coun¬ 
trymen and also, if possible, those millions 
across the border ? 

Despite the detachment with which Khushwant Singh describes 
or enacts the terrible happenings, and despite the fact that tlic 
episodes are ‘brutally realisitc’ and ‘vividly alive*, Train to Pakistan 
would not have been the work of art that it is, but for the strange 
story of love, actually sensitive and poignantly tender (and to me, 
at any rate, in its conception, more satisfying than Lawrence’s 
St. Mawr or ‘The Princess’), interwoven with remarkable technical 
skill—the story of the love of Jugga the Sikh peasant and Nooro 
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the Muslim weaver’s daughter — into the narration. I said 
‘a strange story of love’ for it has all the unpredictablcness of life, 

and the novelist, as Yeats had said, makes ‘Death. the 

servant of life, because that is the only answer to a living world 
bent upon death', and hence has the authenticity of genuine 
inspiration, driving home the message—for it has one—that an 
intensely human problem can be solved only by change of heart, 
by an essentially moral and spiritual approach to it, and not by 
politicians, policemen or soldiers. 

'I’he scene of action of Train to Pakistan is Mano Majra. Mano 
Majra is not any place in India, but a village in the Punjab, half 
a mile away from the river Sutlej, a ‘tiny place’ in the ‘remote 
icaches of the frontier’ one of the few ‘oases of peace’ untroubled 
by the convulsions of killing, looting, abduction, rape that shook 
the Punjab. Mano Majra was a living example of Jlindu-Muslim 
common ground. It had only three brick buildings, one of which 
was the home of Lala Ram Lai, the Hindu Money-lender. The 
other two are the Sikh temple and the Mosque, the three buildings 
enclosing a triangular common ground with a large pcepul tree in 
the middle. The rest of the village is one of flat-roofed mud huts 
and low walled courtyards which front on narrow lanes. At the 
western end of the village is a pond ringed by keekar trees and 
about a mile north of the village, the river Sutlej is ‘spanned by a 
magnificent bridge its eighteen enormous spans sweep like waves 
from pier to pier’. It is by means of such concrete particulars 
that the place and its inhabitants, the Hindus, Muslims, the 
Muslim Mullah tall, and lean, with a grave beard, who despite 
his sixty years walked erect, and whom the villagers out of respect 
and love, called ‘Ghacha Imam’, Bhai Meet Singh—short, fat, 
hairy, often untidy—, his long hair tied in a knot held by a wooden 
comb, the sweepers ‘whose religion is uncertain’, the lonely station 
master and his only assistant, the occasional passenger that gets 
on or off the train, the women sitting after their midday meal 
rubbing clarified butter into each other’s hair, discussing births, 
marriages and deaths, are brought to life, reminding us of the 
remarkable fidelity and attention to detail with which Raja Rao 
evokes Kanthapura in the novel of that name. But more important 
perhaps, from the point of view of the theme pf the novel, is the 
seemingly unimportant, but very significant detail the novelist 
with effordess ease slips in: 
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... .there is one object that all Mano-Majrans 
—even Lala Ram Lai —venerate. This is the 
three foot slab of sandstone that stands upright 
under a keekar tree beside the pond. It is 
the local deity, the dco to which all the villagers 
—Hindu, Sikh, Muslim or pseudo-Chiistian 
—repau secretly whenevei they are in special 
need of blcssins^ 

The novelist seems to suggest that somewhere, deep in their 
psyche, the people of the village felt the human folly of erecting 
communal bamers. It was as though the thousands of years of 
rate-memoiies had not been obliterated, and in limes of stress 
stiain, despite the external trappings of religion, their blood was 
conscious, of what Gandluji had once lemarked: “Evtiy Moslim 
will have a Hindu name if he goes back fhr enough in his family 
histoiy Eveiy Muslim is meiely a Hindu who has accepted 
Islam” It was as though this supeistition of worshipping the 
‘slab of sandstone 5 which made then life tolerable inspite of the 
giinding poverty, cancelled out that other terrible superstition 
that has brought untold misery and suffeiing to millions of innocent 
men, women and children m India and Pakistan. Mano Majra, 
to the novelist is symbolically the one bright spot amidst the en¬ 
circling gloom, and he evokes the harmony that prevailed as skill¬ 
fully, as he had evoked the life in the village, reminding us of one 
of Arnold Toynbee’s most perceptive comments on the Sikh 
religion: 

The Sikh religion might be described, not inac¬ 
curately as a vision of Hindu-Muslim 

common-groun d 

The novelist tells us that before day-break, as the mail train 
which does not stop at Mano Majra rushes through on its way 
to Lahore and approaches the bridge he blows two long blasts of 
whistles, and the Mullah at the Mosque knows it is time for prayer. 
He has a quick wash, stands facing west towards Mecca and with 
his fingers in his ears cries in sonorous tones “Alla-ho-Akbar”. 
The priest in the Sikh temple who lies in bed till the Mullah has 
called, gets up, draws a bucket of water from the well in the temple 
court-yard, pours it over himself, and intones a prayer. It would 
look as though the Sikh priest could not do without the Mullah 
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offering his prayers. And the Gurdwara was invariably the 
place for Muslims and Sikhs to meet and discuss common problems 
of the village even as the peepul tree in the triangular common 
ground in front of the temple and the mosque proclaiming the 
Upanishadic oneness of creation, and that contraries make for 
progress, gave them shelter without distinction: Sikh or Muslim. 
In recreating Mano Majra for the reader adding detail after detail 
but carefully selected, the novelist, it seems to me, was unconsciously 
aware of the Guru’s words : 

He is in the temple as He is in the Mosque: 

He is in Hindu worship as He is in Muslim prayer; 

Hindus and Muslims are one. 

And this unity was a living actuality in the way the Sikhs made 
their Chacha's sorrows their own, for, without this, unity is mean¬ 
ingless. When the Muslim weaver's wife and only son died within 
a few days of each other, and liis eyesight which was already bad 
became worse and he was unable to work his loom, reduced to 
beggary with a baby girl Nooran, the village folk brought him 
‘small offerings’ of flour, vegetables, food and cast-off clothes, 
which kept him and his clothes. There was no feeling whatever 
of their giving and his receiving; it was an ‘offering’ for they res¬ 
pected him as much as they loved him. And Ghacha Imam must 
do something for them: He wrote verses from the Koran for folk 
to wear as charms or for the sick to swallow as medicine. And 
he gave them his inexhaustible treasure of anecdotes, jokes, 
proverbs, the peasants loved to hear. It is as though the people, 
‘doing their little jobs’ and living in a world of their own (dull 
and superstitious though it might seem to sophisticated “foreign- 
returned'’ Indians, as it in fact does to that hyprocrite and snob 
of a ‘social worker’ — social worker indeed he was! Comrade 
Iqbal of the novel) somehow wished that politicians would keep 
themselves out and not disturb the peace of the village, the novelist 
tells us: the people were not aware that the British had left and the 
country was divided into Pakistan and Hindustan. One doubted 
whether anyone had ever heard of Jinnah; but some of them 
knew Gandhi: 

v 

“If we have no faith in God then we are like 
animals” (Ghacha Imam tells the social 
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worker who, he was quick to point out, 
was a nihilist) 

“All the world respects a religious man. Look 
at Gandhi! I hear he reads the Koran Shariff 
and the Unjeel along his Vedas and Shastras 

Gandhi the man of God impressed the old man; but freedom meant 
little or nothing to them as the lambardar of the village tells Iqbal: 

“Freedom must be a good thing. But what will 
we get out of it? Educated people like you, 

Babu Sahib will get the jobs the English 
had. Will we get more lands or more 
buffaloes f" 

And the Muslim Mullah confirming him adds: 

“Freedom is for the educated .We were 

slaves of the English and now we will be slaves 
of the educated Indians—or the Pakistanis.” 

An analysis which startles us, as much as it startled that pseudo¬ 
intellectual Iqbal, and which should sting to the quick all those 
‘intellectuals' and educated Indians who have betrayed the 
country. 

It was into this village, for the novelist a symbol of hope of 
human sanity and survival, (perhaps it literally was) that the 
dreadful news of the arrival of a train-load of dead bodies of Sikhs 
and Hindus at Mano Majra railway station slowly trickles in, 
despite the Deputy Magistrate Hukum Chand trying to suppress 
it. The Sikhs and Muslims met in the Gurdwara dazed and 
stunned; they had little to say and all that they could do was 
invoke the blessings of Allah and the Guru. It is by means of 
scenes such as this one and the ones I have already mentioned 
briefly—scenes which are intensely human expressing the utter 
helplessness of the people and their belief that Allah and the Guru 
might somehow dispel the darkness that was encvloping them that 
Khushwant Singh touches the depths of our hearts and intensifies 
the terrible impact of the suddenness with which the barriers which 
the Sikh Gurus had laboured to cast down had been re-created 
in this village which recalls for the reader with a sense of history 
the tragedy of Jallianwallah Bagh where the blood of Hindus and 
Muslims had mingled in the fight for freedom. 


* 
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It is against this back-ground that the reader of Train to Pakistan 
has to look at the train-loads of dead bodies of Hindus and Sikhs 
which were burnt as if they wcie rubbish heaps, (even for that 
the villagers had to provide the kerosene and firewood for which 
money was promised but never given and the dazed villagers 
cared little for the trash) the thousand skulls scattered over the 
field, the Sikhs retaliating and attacking the Muslim refugee 
train, sending it across the border with a thousand corpses, ‘Gift 
to Pakistan’ written on the engine, (neither the Sikhs nor Muslims 
realising that there was no heroism in murdering defenceless men 
and women and butchering children or molesting women); the 
second train-load of men, women and children from Pakistan— 
all buried in a trench (for there was no more oil to spare and the 
wood was damp because of the rain) dug out by the monster of a 
bulldozet, ‘eating, chewing up the earth, casting it aside’, and 
then ‘blenching and vomitting it out;’ the river Sutlej whose life- 
giving waters had nourished both Muslims and Hindus defiled 
by human bodies—‘stabbed and speared and clubbed’—thrown 
into it; the cruel late of Sundari who had been married only four 
days and both her arms covered with red lacquer bangles (indica¬ 
tion that she had not yet found the consummation of her marriage) 
helplessly watching the private parts of her husband Mansa Ram 
cut and placed in her hands (one has only to imagine what was 
done to her later, for it can’t bear telling); trains carrying five 
hundred men, women and children in compartments meant to 
carry ‘40 sitting, 12 sleeping’—the temperature 115° in the shade— 
no shade—not a shrub within miles—only the sun and the sand 
and no water; the father shooting his baby (all bone) and his 
wife (whose breasts had dried up), unable to bear the agony of 
their suffering, and trying to kill himself, the revolver misfiring, 
and the horror of having to live after that; and all the untold tales 
of gruesome murders that came trickling across the border from 
Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala, and a host of other places—to 
feel the magnitude of the violence that made the Punjab a waste 
land. It must have seemed to the novelist that the sun and the 
moon dis-approved of man flouting his Creator and turning mons¬ 
ter, and he therefore says: 

a* 

The sun goes on, day after day, from east to west 
scorching relentlessly. The earth cracks up 
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and deep fissures open their gaping mouths 
asking for water; but there is no water only 
the shimmering haze at noon making mirage 
lakes of quick silver. 

and. 

The moon looked tired and dissipated. It flood¬ 
ed the plain with a weary pale light in which 
everything was blurred 

It is as if to agitate the troubled hearts of the villagers and break 
whatever resistance there was left that the Deputy Commissioner 
Hukum C.hand (who had read up to the seventh class and who, 
by blacking the boots of British officers had shot up) with the 
weight of a century and a half of woiking of the Penal Code he 
could not easily shake away, wanting to effect ‘peaceful evacuation 
of Muslims’, regardless of the means he adopted, spread rumours 
that a gang of Muslim dacoits had murdered the Hindu money¬ 
lender and that a certain Mohammad Iqbal was spying in the 
village. Added to this was the arrival in the village of a number 
of refugees who had crossed the river and the news that larger 
numbers who had lost their mothers, sisters, their near and dear 
ones were most likely to arrive. 'The meeting which was held at 
the lambardar’s house and the entire situation in which the simple 
Punjabi peasant caught in the dilemma out of which he found no 
solution, the temperatures running high, the innate humanity of 
the Punjabi peasant asseiting itself, the utter helplessness of the 
Muslims, the pathetic sight that Chacha Imam was, the final 
decision to send the Muslims away to the refugee camp (which 
in the circumstances seemed to them the only sensible solution) 
hoping they could return after the trouble had subsided, not 
knowing that the Pakistani military officer was going to pack 
them off by train to Pakistan, the parting of the Muslims and the 
looting of their scanty belongings by refugees and dacoits that 
follows, the callousness of the military and police, sometimes 
divided on communal basis, are among the most moving and 
intensely dramatic aspects of the novel and I am afraid I have 
done the novelist injust ; ce by summarising the events. And the 
sensitive reader cannot fail to see the remarkable subtlety with 
which Khushwant Singh has used a foreign( ?) language to convey 
the compulsions of the inner psyche and the sensibility of the 
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Punjabi peasant caught in a situation he had not known for cen¬ 
turies—a subtlety which only a few native speakers of English are 
capable of. As one reads these agonizing fifteen or so pages, 
one can’t help seeing how paltry, petty, how mean and mad, the 
intrigues of those who created the two-nation theory are. And 
as the novelist sees Mano Majra’s eup of sorrow full, he must have, 
(as the reader does) wondered: Was it for nothing that the Granth 
Sahib—the Sacred book of the Sikhs—enjoins that the Sikh must 
carry a Kirpan, the symbol of strength ? Wasn’t there a single 
S ; kh in the village who could redeem the pledge ? 

It has been said that the man who has no sense of humour is 
‘the greatest bore on God’s earth 5 . My analysis of Twin to Pakistan 
has perhaps given the impression that it is one continuous unrelieved 
tragedy. The Punjabis love fun, and have an inexhaustible 
capacity for laughter. They relish making jokes and are quick 
to perceive insincerity and pretentiousness. Their popular pro¬ 
verbs and aphorisms are classic examples of the genial wisdom of 
a people who have not lost contact with the soil that nourishes 
them. And thf novelist being a Punjabi himself could not have 
ignored this aspect of the nature of his people. 

Iqbal’s encounter with the Iambardar, Bhai Meet Singh, and 
Imam Baksh, and later with the policemen who come to arrest 
him, and the way the novelist mercilessly exposes Iqbal, who, 
for him is typical of all politicians and political agitators, and who 
seek to hide their weakness, falsehood, blacksliding, hyprociisy, 
their double—do and double—think by aggressive and bombastic 
speech-making; the elaborate arrangements the police make 
to arrest Jugga knowing fully well that he had not committed 
the crime, Jugga’s conversation with Iqbal in the prison cell; the 
working of the so-called ‘law-and-ordcr’ system, the officialism, 
the boot-licking, the cringing and crouching of subordinate officers, 
the conversation between Jugga and the cart-driver, the way the 
police sub-inspector tries to discover whether Iqbal was a Muslim 
or a Hindu, the punjabi peasant’s reminiscences of his days in the 
British army and his comparison of Indian and British military 
officers to the disadvantage of the former while Iqbal was fretting 
and fuming against the British, —all these make us laugh. But 
the incidents are not there just to evoke laughter; they are part 
of the total organisation of the novel, and one sometimes sees an 
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undercurrent of irony, satire, and sarcasm, and sometimes touches 
revealing the innate simplicity, hospitablcncss, and genial tem¬ 
perament of the peasants. 

Time, perhaps, I said something about the love story. What 
strikes the perceptive reader about it is the way human love 
breaking the barriers man in his ignorance has erected—barriers of 
caste, sub-caste, sub-sub-caste, religion, and nationality—responds 
to the subtle vibrations of the heart and seeks fulfillment; and the 
novelist’s faith in the redeeming power of love. When one first 
hears of Jugga and Nooro from the flippant, rather scandalous 
talk of Malli and his gang of dacoils. one wouldn’t believe that it 
was the poor Muslim weaver’s daughter who had weaned Jugga 
away from evil company and crime, and accomplished with her 
‘magic eye’ what the Punjab police and their queer methods 
of torture could not ---Jugga who was the despair of the police, 
a terror even to dacoits -‘a budmash’ as the police called him. 
And who would have thought that his love, phoenix-like was 
consuming him ? 

It is as though the novelist wanted his lovers to get away from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, from the pettiness and ugliness 
that he found around that he takes them to the sands of the Sutlej, 
the river that nourished them quietly flowing by, and the myriad 
stars in the Milky Way shining, waiting to bless the consummation 
of their love—love which in its elemental pttrity transcended the 
petty conventions of morality. As Nooro arrives playfully closes 
Jugga’s eyes and asks: ‘Guess who ?’ 

A meteor shot across the Milky way, trailing a 
silver path down the blue black sky, 

as if to light the path of their love, and when the moment of the 
fulfilment of the ecslacy of their love arrived. 

The stars above went into a mad whirl and as 
they released their embraces, ‘came to their 
places, like a merry-go-round coming to a stop’ 
and seemed ‘censorious’, as though they sud¬ 
denly realised that society would not tolerate 
them. And it indeed didn’t. 

Malli and his dacoit gang were murdering the coward of a 
money-lender who abandoning his wife, mother and his pretty 
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little child had hid himself under a charpoy in the room on the 
roof; and the Deputy Magistrate, the conscience keeper of the 
people was slacking his thirst for sex with a sixteen, seventeen 
year-old Muslim girl who reminded him of a daughter of his, 
drowning his conscience in drink after drink of whisky. The 
novelist’s disgust, indignation and horror is all there, in that one 
expression: that the girl reminded him of his daughter, and that 
he drowned his conscience in whisky. 

Jugga is arrested on suspicion—he was a budmash and mutt 
be a budmash and had disobeyed police orders not to go out of 
his house after sun set—though there was no evidence of any sort. 
The Pakistan military officers were going to pack off all Muslims, 
Chacha Imam and Nooro, to Pakistan by train. Political agi¬ 
tators whose philosophy is ‘tooth for tooth and eye for eye’ arrive 
and make elaborate plans to sabotage the train and massacre 
the Muslims. 

Nooro we learn is with Jugga’s child. And the novelist bestows 
all his sympathy on her and creates two of the most moving scenes 
in the novel: the first when her father comes and tells her that 
they must leave Mano Majra, astonishment and fear beating 
upon her heart, and the second when Nooro hoping that Jugga 
must have been released since Malli who was arrested in connection 
with the Murder is released, goes to Jugga’s house in the middle 
of the night and meets his mother. In just a couple of pages, 
the reactions of the old woman,- at first indifferent, then angry that 
she had spoiled her son, softening a little when she sees Nooro 
crying but straggling between contrary feelings, admonishing 
Nooro, and finally giving her the hope that Jugga must after all 
many' her, for she had her son’s baby in her womb—are conveyed 
with all the skill of a dramatic artist. 

Jugga is released late in the evening of the day the train was to 
leave. Hoping that his Nooro must be somewhere in the village— 
may be she is hiding in the fields, may be his mother has sheltered 
her—he disappears into the village. 

“If we have no faith in God then we are like animals”, that was 
what Chacha Imam had said. The novelist seems to have re¬ 
membered and he himself must have felt that in the waste land 
that surrounded him, there was greater need for a burning faith 
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in God, though all the mass-insanity was created in the name 
of religion. And his hero too needed ‘communion with the Word 
of the Guru’ now more than ever. His hope is now in his hero. 
He must redeem the Sikh religion; he must reddem Mano Majra 
which had failed him; he must redeem the Kirpan which is no 
longer the symbol of strength. Jugga therefore ran to the Gurd- 
wara. 


“Bhai”, he whispered, “I want the Guru’s word. 

Will you 1 ead me a verse ? ” 

Meet Singh grumbled. He had put the Granth Sahib to rest 
and in his superstition, believed, that the scripture must not be 
disturbed. He however read him Guru Nanak’s morning prayer, 
as Jugga waved the fly whisk. A little later, the novelist tells us, 
in the breath-taking paragraphs how Jugga—the Word of the 
Guiu had given him all the courage he needed,—began hacking 
and slashing at the rope tied across the bridge to sabotage the 
Muslim refugee train in which Nooro was, and that he was fired 
at by the terrorist political agitators. The last two sentences of 
the novel read: 

The rope snapped in the centre.The train 

went over him .went on to Pakistan. 

) 

'Jugga fulfilled his creator’s hopes. And if we look at the manner 
of his death in the context of the prayer the novelist had made 
the priest read to Jugga, it would appear that this illiterate peasant 
was God’s chosen instrument, who by his unswerving faith in God, 
and his consuming passion for the girl he loved, made death the 
servant of life and redeemed the Sikh and the Hindu. 

As we finish reading the novel, we are left with one overpowering 
feeling: 


What else is wisdom ? What of man’s endeavour ? 

.so lovely so great ? 

To stand free from fear set free. 


and we ask ourselves: Will the wise heart from that last giddy hour 







fold over the world its healing wings ? What is going to happen 
to Nooro and Jugga’s baby ?—questions which must have agitated 
the novelist’s heart as much as they do ours. 



G. V. DESANI» FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

— P. Rama Moorthy 

The two books of G. V. Desani, All about H. Hatterr and Hali are 
so different, both in theme and style, that they could well be .the 
independent works of two literary antipodes. One is sheer sport, 
the other is a most terrifying religion. Yet they both stem from an 
intelligence that is as prolific as it is vital. The comic is as com¬ 
pletely absorbing as the tragic. 

The creative intelligence of Hatterr is fascinated by human cir¬ 
cumvention, its mendacity; its follies, bungles and imbroglios. It 
is intrigued by the poetry of its make-believe, the game of hide and 
seek; its naive dreams and fatuous failures. Yet it is too charitable 
to judge and condemn it. It is vulnerable to sport, fun and play: 
therefore, it indulges and enjoys the comedy of human folly. 

Desani observes that Hal ter r is a “portrait of man (Homo sapiens 

vulgaris .He is the popular mind expressing itself: at its best, at 

its worst, now bawdy, then vulgar, but important: because he is us.” 
Hatterr is everyman, by definition. But the fascination of man lies 
outside what defines him. Hatterr is actually an exceptional man 
in everyman’s clothes - his exceptionality being determined by the 
measure of his vitality. Apparently pedestrian and bourgeois in 
outlook, he is a restless seeker of things and striker of relationships. 
Statedly, it is money, love and honour that bait him but deep down 
it is love of life itself, the zest for experience and adventure that 
impel him. 

Hatterr is an inverted hero, for ever blundering into life. He 
plays, not for an audience, but only to please himself. He is a 
quirky philosopher insatiably seeking his pet “contrast” in the 
vastness of life. Here is a bit of his philosophy: 

“I am myself an ordinary laity: no writer. But I say, I know an 
a something. And I sum it up as Life. 

Now, Life distinguishes a feller from a stone. Life is feelings. I 
say, I know the feelings of funk and fright, of rage - anger, loathing, 
nausea, and tenderness: and distress, submission to the authority 
of man and God, the feelings of pride, elevation of the spirit, of hope, 
of self-destruction, loneliness: appetites, gusto: of the possessive, 
reproductive and protective notions of the inner man: I’ve been 
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jolly, been relaxed, indulged in a hell of an ego, in logic, analysis, 
romance; probed into the Unknown, the mysterious, the curious: 
had health, hope, disease, hell: the ad infinitum variation of the 
feelings of man. Proof: Sec my auto-biographicals. I have dealt 
’em all. That’s Life. 

Life is no one way pattern. It’s contrasts all the way. And con¬ 
trasts by Law! 

Not just motely mosaic, not just crazy run-and-go-do-as-you 
please contrasts, but design in ’em. There are flowers that bloom 
at certain hours: and, contrast! don’t bloom at certain hours. 

A hell of a pu/lc ? 

May be: may be not. It strikes a feller as a puzzle”. 

Hatterr is Homo lutlens before he is Homo sapiens. The play is 
the thing. The contrast principle is the big joke of the universe. 
All humour, all grief, derive from this “contrast”, this innate 
opposition in the nature of things. It is the contemplation of this 
incongruity that constitutes the aim and significance of lift, for 
Hatterr. The prospect is satisfying aesthetically & philosophi¬ 
cally. 

Not that life does not have its rubs. But the business of living 
is too urgent to bother about the rebuffs. Each rebuff only high¬ 
lights the contrast - and there is the lesson. Hatterr has to be always 
on the go, always on the move to fend for himself. And that is the 
way life is and he has no time for regrets. Each time he blunders 
into life and is caught in the mess, he emerges from it with greater 
bounciness and gusto, for the “contrast” principle is always there 
to give him thf fillip. It is his lot that he inevitably runs into 
scoundrels and impostors: he is always the loser in the sharp game; 
but the wisdom he derives soon compensates his loss. 

Not that he is unaware of pain or suffering. To begin with,he 
finds himself an orphan pretty early in life, and has had to fight off 
the hard-clinging feeling of motherlessness. How he has to be 
where he is 

“not because I wish to be in your way, not because this folio has 
any piety, poise or worth; not because I seek a clown’s abandon, 
nor, I swear, the rewards of a mountebank, truly, not because I 
crave the gain of an unmerited prize, or wealth, or riches, or honour 
or more or less; but because by the Lord God of hosts, the Holy, 
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who made you of the Happy breed and I of the stricken. He alone 
knowing the aught of making things, I am lonely ”. 

He is lonely, and he has also a secret fear of going crazy. But he 
has no time (o sit and btood over it, no time for self-pity. He has 
to get the move as in life: life is too imminent. Only wheu his best 
friend who to him is like a brother, takes a kindly interest in him he 
can get a bit ‘autobiographical’. But beneath his apparent indif¬ 
ference the pain of a private grief comes with all the sharpness. 
TTerc is his reason why he always runs into doctors: (p. 189). 

“Well, old feller, I used to be terribly afraid when I was a boy. 
There has been an injury to my head. Several doctors have warned 
me that I might develop mental disoidcr. I am afraid, old feller. 
I might lose my reason, I am afraid”. 

“Is that why you are always praising doctors sky-high, and 
worshipping the profession”. 

“They might be handy, old fellei. You know I am poor. I 
might require li calmer) t. If the doctors arc friendly it might help 
me. I am afraid”. 

“Please, are you well now?” 

“I am scared, old feller. I still hear the drums I used to hear 
when I was in the school. Sometimes, just drums. Sometimes, 
I see things. My mum. I sec her. Sometimes, like I remember 
her. Sometimes, just her skeleton. Soft, porous bones, like honey¬ 
comb, and awful-smelling blood oozing out of them. The other 
night, I saw her, like I remember her, but with lumps of raw meat 
hanging from her chest and her elbows. She had no eyes. Just 
blood-stained holes, and hllcd with bits of pointed glass. Wounds, 
lacerations, and bites all over her. As if she had been savaged. 
Her head was split, just like an orange, same colour. She called 
me Baby. She was crying, poor darling! Then I heard the drums. 
They seem to be saying, ‘Come to Mamma! Come to mamma!’ 
Then they beat faster, ‘Come to mamma! Come to mamma!’ I 
felt as if my mouth was full of pus. It was horrible. I wished I 
were dead. I wished I knew where my poor old mum was!” 

“Please, Mr. H. Hatterr,” said my brother, “please, I think, 
this is one of the most pathetic sad things I have heard ” 

“Don’t old feller, don’t! No tears, old friend. You will make 
me cry too. I haven’t had my mother to love me. Not long 
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enough, old friend. I have no relations, don’t you see? I am 
afraid, can’t you see?”. 

‘‘Please have faith in God. God loves helpless people.” *‘l can’t 
help it, old feller. 1 can’t help loving God. Even if He isn’t there, 
even if He doesn’t care, I cai’t help loving Him. I think He is 
mv father, like my governor. I think He looks after my mum, 
like my dad used to.” 

“Yes.” 

“But it won't always be like that, old feller. I don’t ask God 
any favours. I don’t bother Him for anything. I only ask Him 
to love and look after my poor old mum for me. Wherever she is. 
The rest I have to do myself. I only think of God as father who 
loves her, and looks after her. Don’t let this failure get you down, 
old feller. I will pick up the strings. I mean to save up, and 
carry on. I have life head of me. Maybe, one day, I will be 
a success. Then I won’t be afraid. I shan’t always be poor. 
I shall find her, old feller, My mum.” 

It is difficult to see where the comic ends and the tragic beg : ns. 
Indeed in Hali, the intensely tragic document of a soul in agony, 
there is a similar nighmare of horroi and moibidity, that Hali 
goes through. The same passion thet quivers into tears there, 
ripples into laughter here. 

Hatterr takes a pragmatic view of the situation, a commonsense 
view of reality. And he has his qucei philosophy of “contrast” 
to help. There is also God and religion to comfort. The remedy 
is as special -as the grief is to him. 

Which brings us to the important question of his style of com¬ 
prehension and articulation. Hatterr is a special man with a 
special way of looking at reality. Of necessity he needs a language 
that is special to his understanding. Desani has created an idiom 
peculiar to the kind of sensibility that Hatterr is. And, inevitably, 
it is as original as the man. The language is simultaneous with 
the existence of the man. The one cannot be comprehended 
without the other. The language is the man. The Hatterr 
confesses: 

l write rigmarole English, staining goodly godly tongue, may¬ 
be.” 
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The technical achievement of Desani is not apart from the 
creative achievement of the book. The linguistic innovation is 
dictated by the sensibility of the character. And it is a major 
creative achievement in communication. The critic’s comparison 
of this style to James Joyce’s is not merely enthusiastic. If Joyce’s 
language is determined by the deeper layers of the mind, Desani's 
language of Hatterr is the total throw-up of the whole ebullient 
man- it is not just the unconscious or the sub-conscious that needs 
breaking the barriers of language, it is the everyday conscious also 
that needs continual fracturing of the available idiom to communi¬ 
cate the nuances. But, of course, it is the vitality of the sensibility 
that determines the kind and, degree of innovation it requires. 
Desani’s language is a marked achievement comparable to Joyce’s, 
considering the scope and purpose of the book. In his hands 
the available language has undergone what he calls “metempsy¬ 
chosis”. To quote Desani . 

“An idiom must be made; one must go through 
the disciplined process of “unlearning”; every 
idea, thought, name, noun, adjective, exple¬ 
tive, must undergo a metempsychosis; and 
there must be a seal and stamp on his 
(Hatterr’s) “untutored” punctuation too.” 

What difference an innovation of this kind makes can only be 
appreciated by comparing the steaming nascence of Hatterr’s 
i idiom with the cold smugness of the available language. This is 
' Liverpool docks as Hatterr sees: 

“There was no transparent amber and cider sunshine-glow, 
which I had accustomed myself into imagining as a perpetual 
God’s gift aura over England from stolen peeps into Rev. the 
Head’s privately-owned Our Lovely Homeland type of sunny 
Devon-Cornwall illustrated in tri-colour publication (and con¬ 
firmed by the Society’s stereoscope). No. instead, by Pitt (*88) 
and Gladstone (’86)! lightning, clang o’doom, thunder, and 
Glasgow fury ! 

The evening sky : 

“Yonder, in the horizon, was a mother-of-pearl opal splash, 
tinged with a rim of flame-red, testifying as to the defunct evening 
sun”. 
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The love-game : 

I played this game of supplicating, kicl-behaviour, coquetry: 
and, “Sir, you have insulted me ! ** nice Nellie virgo-intacta stuff: 
further entreating, more demure maiden nonchalance. “No, no, 
a thousand times no, Sir Galahad ! ’* “Woo me, woo me, for God’s 
sake do, but I won’t ! ” till, damme, I sat down on a heap of 
sawdust, emotionally speaking, excessi\ ely fatigued ! 

The abuses : 

“But, when a feller torn hes upon the philogenetic, i.e , when he 
insults one’s authors, when a chap insists on being derogatory to 
one’s matriarch, and doesn’t spaie one's governor either, being 
uncivil to one’s lineage, actually, one's alma maters, the sire-dam 
combination, and being zooid in his remaiks, calling ’em animals 
what hell of an option I had ?” 

And the Desani-isms: “The amcnwallah (the priest)”; “a paper¬ 
weight chap’’; “sneezing like kingdom come”; “the Loganberry 
face”; “feel funky and non-optioned”; “she is our, careering, 
knight-erranting”; “1 feel like de Profundis”; “we five began to 
fish-bc-have in the womb of the river 

The language that Hatterr wields is indicative of the deeper 
core of his sensibility which is the poetic sensibility. It is the 
poetry of disguise and make-believe that draws him to the human 
predators at the periphery of the society. They are superb actors, 
men that “mimic truth” and “achieve belief”, they are artists 
* manque ’, if you like. They are intense men and the completeness 
of their passion is their art and religion There is something 
lovable about their diabolical fascination. They are the ever¬ 
lasting ‘contrast’ in the language of Hatterr, but ‘contrast’ is the 
very stuff of poetry. To quote Desani: 

“Mimic me Truth successfully (that’s to say, lie to me and 
achieve belief) and I’d credit you with Art, skill, Imagination 
and intimate intelligence of truth.” 

No wonder Hatterr cannot resist them. Their poses and postures 
are his undying fascination. His expeditions are ostensibly for 
money love or honour; but actually they are dictated by the innate 
poetic craving in him, a craving which acquires philosophic res¬ 
pectability in the name of “contrast”. He !s a ceaseless prospector 
for the poetic possibilities of the unknown. He is vulnerable to 
its charms and intriguing mysteries. It is this vulnerability that 
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is the measure of his simple religion. He has loved, achieved a 
relationship and a dialogue with his best pal Banncrji: he has 
opened himself to him and revealed his secrets. And that love 
and vulnerability lias caused him to imbibe the sunset and worship 
the river. Unknown to himself he finds himstlf drawn into the 
mystic communion with the Holy Ganga: 

“The holy Ganga. 

She is beautiful. 

She is beautiful, the river Ganga. the little goddess, Mother 
Ganga ! 

Unlike any other beautiful beloved thing in the woi Id. 

She is betimes, like an exquisite woman: winning, overpowering, 
awe-inspiring ! 

And the little mother has moods ! 

The music made by Ganga, the roar wrought by Ganga,the 
peace blessed by Ganga, is like nothing else in the world ! 

That night, 1 knew the holy river. 

That night, I adored Her. 

Adored the Mother of man, the Angel She . 

She the high-wrought, She the fascination, the comely* flower- 
decked, dew-laden Fair; dainty, elegant, gay, oh, a lovely superb! 
The maid She, the child She, the Babe She; ever-coming, coming- 
running. running-coming, from the trident-shapped cliff. Her 
home, away away in the misty summits, the lordly hills of man’s 
earth, my earth! 

There, up the lofty rungs of icicles, a poem in shimmering 
white, a poem, yea, an awesome beauteous poem by the celestials 
so shaped, dwelleth, dwelleth the Babe! In sarad, hemant, 
sisir, in all season alike, sheltered under a canopy fan-shaped, 
of the lily and the lotus, frozen flowers, frozen in a proud garden 
of the lily aud the lotus-laden snow, She dwelleth, dwelleth the 
Babe! Dwelleth midst murmur and gurgle, gurgles ever gurgles, 
coiling, ever-coiling they the round-rings-round of sonorous sound, 
rotund, oval, circles, circles, ever-dancing, ever-merging, ever- 
curling, ever-curling, yea, the resounding Glory of Ganga, the 
hymn of the hills, to She, the Angel, the Angel-Babe! Dwelleth, 
dwelleth the Babe, dwelleth, She dwelleth amidst the summits 
and the snows, in hemant, *n sarad, in sisir alike, yea, the Angel 
abideth, abideth, abideth upon this earth, this man’s earth, our 
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earth, my earth, oh, by Thee, Thee, Babe! thus blessed, thus 
bless’d ! 

And I prayed. 

I listened to the silence. 

It seemed eternal. 

Then, suddenly, I heard a piercing scream, like a cat’s and it 
filled me with fear and awe ! 

It was a cry, a cry of anguish, of a cobra, cornered by an ad¬ 
versary ! 

Then I heard a loud sigh, may be, a python’s, and I listened to 
an animal sobbing. 

Like no other sobbing in the worid, yet, so much like a human 
child’s ! 

This, all this, this contradiction, this merging of beauty with 
brutality, this non-separation between Evil and Good, this unity, 
this onc-ness, this evidence, made me feel, perhaps, there is no 
Good and there is no Evil ! 

Perhaps, both are just phases: two ends of a line, two facets of 
the same dice. 

The thought made me afraid, yearn for solace, for comfort, 
for protection, and I prayed, for two moments, just two instants: 
one instant to my mighty King, my Pillar of Grace, my Majesty 
of all majesty, my tempestuously and breathlessly beautiful Lord ! 
He, the Ganga mother ! He, the Monarch ! He, the Bride ! He, 
the Groom ! The next instant, to Him, now revealed as the Des¬ 
troyer, the soul of Evil ! Thee, too. Guardian ! did not I propitiate? 
Eyeless, gore-bathed, carrion-eating Monster, Thou ! Adversary ! 
Defiled ! one instant King ! Anima Mundi ! the next fallen. 
Thy majesty no more, Thy high throne shattered, Thy flame 
extinct. Thy glory gone. Thy beauty shed, slain ! O Thou tor¬ 
mentor of the dead and the living ! Thou gangrenous, loathsome, 
livid, furly-maddened Fiend ! wallowing in Thy self-created, 
self-emergent sea, They sea of filth, flesh, limb ! 

I felt lost, ego-less, idcntity-less, like one dead; yet at peace, at 
great peace, with all creation, all men, and my Maker-Destroyer 
Lord.” 

Which connects the book with Halt. Hali is the religious testa¬ 
ment of a soul in anguish. It is a rigorous tale told in highly 
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symbolic terms. The tone and style arc in keeping with the yearn¬ 
ing of a soul in extremity. The prose is reduced to bare essentials: 
it is an achievement in the most austere use of language. It has 
the epigrammatic suggestiveness of the mystical passages in the 
Upanishad. The tale reveals rather than narrates. It seeks to 
involve the human soul in the deeps of pain and suffering and 
enable it, by virtue of its completeness of involvement and intesnity 
of expeiience, to cleanse itself, and achieve tianscendencc. It 
is a close-knit complex of human predicament in which Hali, 
his God Raha, his mother Mira, his dearly loved Rooh, the 
Ominous spirit Bhava and Maya, the Magician are all integrally 
involved. Hali burns, and painfully evolves from personal grief 
to the universal sorrow, renounces both, sheds his “self”, and 
achieves a condition of love, thus dying to all attachment. But 
Maya has her everlasting sorrow : 

“And Maya found him laid upon the prayer-mat, his lifeless 
eyes set upon their image in the mirror upon the wall, and die 
pulled the dagger, wedged deep in his heart, and she swayed, his 
body in her arms, and she giieved foi Hali and she grieved for 
Rooh, thus, “O children ! O children ! ” 

The tale is a revelation through a series of visions. The imagery 
is “terrifyingly effective”, as T. S. Eliot puts it. It is poetically 
as austere as it is emotionally tender: 

“I went into the temple of Shiva. The temple 
walls were ted from the glare of a burning 
pyie. In the glatc. I saw a Brahman squating 
on a prayer-mat, facing the image of Shiva. 

In front of him lay the unwrapped corpse of a 
child. It lay on the altar stone, upon the 
marigolds fallen from the image of Shiva. 

The Brahman was in meditation, his head and 
face covered with an orange veil, and he held 
in his hands the hands of the child. 

In the glare I saw his solemn veiled face, the 
shadow of Shiva’s image upon the ochre-tinted 
walls, and I saw the glowing brightening 
corpse of the child. 

Then I saw him uncover his head, bend over the 
child and evoking the god Shiva, breathe into 
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the open mouth of the corpse as if to give it 
breath.” 

The prologue in the play is a marvel of extreme concentration 
and suggrstiveness: it moves from joy to grief so imperceptibly, 
that the effect is terrifying in its poignancy: 

“.He heard her rail. He ran to mec t her. 

Then he saw her fall from a rock and saw 
the Ganga make her a grave. The blue water 
of the river churned, the reeds shook, there 
was foam, then the river was still.” 

The play holds, in its brief space, the infinitude of dukkha , which 
it communicates in its prophetic mantrie, accents. Self-possessed 
and dignified, it moves beyond self-pity and sentimentality, to 
the shadowless presence of what it recognises as Tnith. 




THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
INDIAN WOMEN NOVELISTS 


■ C. Vimala Rao 


It is significant that most of tiic remarkable Indian women writers 
of fiction in India have emerged as wi iters after Independence. 
A score of years appear to have been enough to undo the inhibiting 
orthodoxies and taboos of thousands of years. Hence an important 
recurring theme in many of their works is an exploration of their 
identity, a study of their arrival at a self-awareness. Santha 
Rama Rao’s autobiographical works. Home to India and Gifts of 
Passage and even her novel, Remember the House , Nayantara Suhgal's 
Prison and Chocolate Cake and From Fear Set Fiee , Altia Hosain’s novel 
Sunlight on a Broken Column all testify to this. Since their own 
social and intellectual independence is tied up with India's political 
independence India is a multi-faced pulsating character in their 
works as much as themselves. They concern themselves with 
the texture of everyday Indian life, its customs, traditions, cultural 
patterns in home and family life as they knew it in their youth 
and the consequent clashing of this oriental pattern with their 
later western education and ideas. They arc traditional and proud 
of it and modern and defensive about it as Santha Rama Rao 
herself puts it. 

\ While starting to speak about the achievement of the Indian 
novelists, it might be useful to recall some of the jolting remarks 
that Naipaul makes about the subject in his An Area of Darkness. 
Commenting on Malgonkar’s Primes , he bitterly charges the writer 
of ignoring the true India—‘the poor fields, the three-legged dogs, 
those sweating red-coated railway porters, carrying heavy tin 
trunks on their heads* and sarcastically quotes a typical passage 
from the novel—“The mountains were rainwashed, the sky was a 
bright blue and the air was stiff with the scent of pine and flowers 
and charged with an almost electric silence broken by the sharp 
warnings of the rickshaw pullers” and adds his comment: ‘it is 
so the rickshaw puller appears, beast of burden more degrading 
than degraded, unseen, the source only of a holiday sound; part 
of the atmosphere of a Simla romance. This is the withdrawal 
and denial part of the confusion of the Indian Anglo-India.’ The 
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vituperative attack does not end there for he continues: “the 
novel is of the west, a part of the western concern with the condition 
of men, a response to the here and now. But Indians, with their 
irresistible tendency to mimic the west, have tried their hand at 
the novel and have inevitably failed. They turn away from the 
here and now and have ignored reality. The sweetness and sad¬ 
ness which can be found in Indian writing and Indian films are 
a turning away from a too overwhelming reality; they reduce 
the horror to a warm, virtuous emotion, and this Indian senti¬ 
mentality is the opposite of concern. Too much that is over¬ 
whelming has been left out; loo much has been taken for granted. 
The novels themselves are documents of the Indian confusion". 
One can at best offer that Naipaul's charges are unpardonably 
sweeping and unjust and what would have satisfied him pet haps 
was the Marxist or Communist attitude to the Indian scene which 
of course one cannot see in the Indian Novelists. There is certainly 
no dearth for three-legged dogs or sweating coolies in the Indian 
women novelists and of course nothing is taken for granted, not 
even themselves. As for Naipaul's complaining that the squatting 
figures defacating everywhere arc not mentioned in novels or stories 
which he read before he came to India and that he was taken 
by surprise, one can only reply that if the Indians, according to 
him, did not notice the obvious, he himself did not even know the 
obvious. 

Reading the rapidly appearing novels and writings of Kamala 
Markandaya, Santha Rama Rao, Mrs. Sahgal, Prawer Jhabwala, 
Anita Desai one is struck most of all by their concern for the here 
and now, probing the truth about Indian life from all angles, at 
all levels and presenting to the world as close a knowledge and 
understanding of their world as they have arrived at. Their 
gaze may be more modest than that of the men novelists but it is 
nonetheless a sincere and understanding one. 

Kamala Markandaya’s five novels among them cover a variety 
of aspects of Indian life closely. Nectar in a Sieve and Silence of 
Desire are perhaps the best of her works. Her sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the life of a poor family in rural India, her simple 
style of narration make the novel an interesting one, though one 
cannot claim for it the vivid truthfulness of Raja Rao’s Kanthapura. 
The village may not come to life, but the family of villagers she 
deals with certainly does. It is essentially the story of the family 
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and each member of the family, their loyalties, their travails and 
their endurance. Though she may be suspected of a little idealisa¬ 
tion in picturing the main character Rukmani, there is no aspect 
of life that she glosses over or distorts for effect. A Silence of Desire 
grapples with the subtler issues of life in clerk Dandekar’s family. 
Treading firmly on delicate ground, Kamala Markandaya studies 
the struggle between the flesh and spit it, faith and disbelief. Saro- 
jini puts her trust in the Swami, a faith-healer and goes to him 
to be cured of her disease. Dandekar senses danger in the hold 
of the Swami over his wife and fights desperately to have him 
ousted out of the town. There could be tragedy even in a clerk’s 
life, the tragedy of a broken home that was once happy. Dandekar 
rises to his full stature, that of a man, in his struggle and wins back 
Sarojini. The disease is cured by an operation. Reality and 
normality prevail over a vague, terrifying mysteriousness and 
abnormality. The story is impressively told without exaggeration 
of style or theme. The parts dealing with Dandekar’s office come 
to life with gentle humour as a contrast to the pitiful scenes of the 
disruption of his home. Her latest novel, A Handful of Rice brings 
back the tenor of her achievement even with the two mentioned 
earlier after its slide down in her Possession, a story with bizarre 
and sensational effects more appealing to those who are admirers 
of a writer like Malgonkar. The situations are contrived and the 
characters out of life. A Handful of Rice is once again a down-to- 
earth of Ravi, the village lad who comes to Madras to earn his 
living. The transition from a simple village life to that of an 
ambitious restless city existence traced in Ravi is symbolfc of the 
lives of many who shifted from an agricultural to an industrial 
environment in India as a mark of the changing times. The 
lives of such shiftless transients, the city life from their point of 
view, their gradually changing values, the crystallization of their 
characters and philosophy in the midst of this adopted way of 
life are absorbingly brought out in the novel. Even after this 
novel, Kamala Markandaya remains an engaging novelist at best 
and it is left to Santha Rama Rau to be called a sensitive, self- 
aware, stimulating writer. But then, one has her extraordinary 
achievement as a travel-writer at the back of one’s mind and they 
certainly add to the cumulative effect. Her two autobiographical 
works, Home to India and Gifts of Passage and her one novel, Remember 
the House impress the readers with their charm of style and depth 
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of understanding. Even though Naipaul is a third-generation 
member of an expatriate Indian family and Santha Rama Rau 
is a self-appointed exile from India for a certain number of years 
in her own life, one cannot resist making a comparison of the 
accounts of their first Indian experience as they recount it in An 
Area of Darkness and Horne to India respectively. The titles 
themselves cryptically signify the differences. Naipaul only saw 
puniness, poverty and defeat in the bewildering country and its 
culture. To Santha Rama Rau it was a voyage of exploration 
of herself and her inheritance which was to crown her half-finished 
education in England. At the age of 16 she came back to India 
not just to relearn what she had known before — she had 
left at the age of six - - but to leain a fresh new country, 
new conditions and situations and ways of living, for India 
then was under the changing political and social pressures of a 
world-wide war. As she herself obscives they were the most 
important years of hei education. They left her with an ‘indelible 
engagement with India, an engagement that did not fade even 
after her marriage to an Ameiican and consccpreut living abroad* 
Poignantly she says, ‘it never allows me escape from an almost 
automatic concern with India. I make a very poor expatriate.’ 
How poor an expatriate, she makes is seen in many of her deeply 
felt experiences in India. The beginning of her short account en¬ 
titled Anand m Gifts of Passage i-> an example. On reading Naipaul’s 
book the reader gathers that one of the most irritating things that 
struck him in India was the way Indians used English. He draws 
our attention to the way A/iz, the hotel servant in Kashmir spoke 
English after listening to him and later echoing his very intonat ion, 
which resulted in a better style than that of the other Indians who 
spoke according to ‘cyepronounciation’. lie repeatedly comments 
on the English spoken at all levels in India. Santha Rama Rau 
comments on such strange phrases as “English-returned” and 
“Failed B.A.” but there is so much more understanding in her 
comments. She discerns a world of meaning in such odd phrases 
and explains them with intelligent sympathy. She unravels an 
exciting explanation of social and cultural implications in the 
advertisement in the matrimonial column* of a newspaper that 
runs thus: “Wanted: young, fair, educated girl, high caste essential, 
for England-returned boy. Send photograph”. One remembers 
the fevered, fragmentary quotations of similar advertisements 
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in NaipauTs books, the. very pattern of the quotations exposing 
the incongruity that Naipaul saw in them all. As he himself 
comments, “With one part of myself I felt the coming together 
of India and England as a y^lation; with the other I saw it as 
ridiculous, resulting in a comic'mixture of costumes and the wide¬ 
spread use of an imperfectly understood language”. As a contrast 
to Naipaul’s mainly emotional and egotistical reactions which 
are strangely paradoxically based on the outlook of a logical 
mind, what strikes one as fascinating in Santha Rama Rau is the 
all-inclusivc texture of her understanding. Travelling through 
India she searches for her Indian identity eagerly. Travelling 
through the countries of Asia her search assumes a larger proportion 
and she starts considering herself as an Asian. Her sense of history 
and rulturc of the different nations bespeaks of a finely cultivated 
mind and an intelligent soul. Even when Santha Rama Rau 
herself modestly claims that her impressions were superficial and 
that she followed up sights and aspects of lift that interested her 
in India in the manner of a tourist, one cannot just agree with 
her. It is apparent that she brings to her observation the pene¬ 
trating insight of one who has allowed herself to be shaped by 
different cultures. Of course, Naipaul himself would have des¬ 
cribed her attitude as one of typical Indian sentimentality. But 
his misdirected logicality appears to have been no better guide 
to him in understanding India. Santha Rama Rau brings an 
involvement and a love for her country which can never be erased 
by the most irritating circumstances. Her willingness to detach 
herself from personal irritations involved in a tricky situation 
and look at the experience as part of the complexity of life is her 
best asset as a traveller and writer. Even when she is standing 
in the middle of total strangers with whom she cannot communicate 
in the intensely cold centre of a one-room but in a remote village 
in Central Asia, waiting for her washed, dripping hands and 
•face to dry themselves as she has no towel, she can notice the cow 
marching out with her calf through the room into the open with 
interested amusement. Truly it is the equipment that the writer 
brings with him that is more important than just what is around 
him. In her novel Remember the House and Gifts of Passage , one 
notices the facility with which she turns autobiography into fiction. 
Gifts of Passage is symbolic of her art. It is a pattern of interesting 
events which happened in her life as she was travelling around 
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the world and which she has turned into stories interspersed with 
autobiographical comments. In the novel she fictionalises her 
predicament of belonging to India fcrut being claimed by the West 
in the name of Education, emantr^ation, progress and surh new 
ideas It is, appaiently hot early^fcttempt at exploring the two 
important identities, her own and her country’s. The frankness 
of her appraisal and a charming, evocative style are the best 
points of the novel. Life and events unfold with a natural grace 
under the wiiter’s hand though sometimes the Indian scene comes 
to life too carefully through studied details, but the theme of the 
East-West encounter does uot appear to be as deeply probed as 
it could be, pn haps because the heroine Baba is still an adolescent 
inwardly, romantic and sentimental in her altitude and attains 
maturity only at the end of the novel. As though in answer to 
this, Nayantaia Sahgal in hei two novi Is A lime to be Happy and 
This Time of Morning treats the theme threadbare but unfortunately 
only in trims of talk and statements. It is not so much the clash 
of cultures as the clash between Indian and British politics that 
one finds in her novels. Her first novel, A Time to be Happy is a 
more satisfying woik than her brittle, superficial second one, 
This lime oj Morning A picture of family life, men and women 
acting m such capacity in the background of the sleepy, provincial 
tow'n atmosphere in Sharanpur and Allahabad lend an amount 
of charm to the vignettes of Indian life in this novel. Politics 
as such is not the main theme as in her second novel, but ideals 
and idealogres of a nation which was fighting for its freedom and 
was preparing for its freedom aie introduced though not as 
subtly as one would have wished. A loftier and a nobler aura 
hung over the India of that phase when the country was on trial 
to test its inner strength and resources to fight for its independence 
through the unique method of non-violence and the writer catches 
this spirit in her novel. If the East-West encounter figured on a 
social and emotional plane in Kamala Markandaya’s Some Inner 
Fury and Possession and S. Rama Rau’s Remember the House, the 
encountei is studied from a mainly political base here. There 
is no agonised search for one’s own or one’s country’s identity and 
inheritance and groping for understanding as in those novels. 
It is a committed, pitched battle between the “Indianness” and 
the “Englishness” of things as they vyere during that particular 
period in India, with constant, openly ironical references to the 
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in-between imitativeness on the part oi some Indians. Mrs. Sahgal 
puts her intimate knowledge of the details of the political scene 
into excellent use and if only for this the book makes interesting 
reading, reminding the readers about the many sidedness of this 
ciucial period in the nation’s history. Prohibition, cottage in¬ 
dustries. spinning, non-violence, the Swadeshi movement, elections, 
there is no topic about the Indian Independence movement that 
is not disc ussed undisguiscdly by her characters in ofiices, drawing 
rooms and clubs. I let second novel. This Time of Morning skims 
over the suiface of events as superficially as the figures in it skim 
over life. The India here is the India aftci Independence and the 
issues earlier discussed in drawing rooms and clubs have become 
the reality of the Delhi administration. The petty intrigues of 
Delhi politics could haully be the theme for .1 good novel as is 
proved by this book. Mrs. Sahgal attempts to spice her account 
with a generous sprinking of romance and onlv adds to the sordid¬ 
ness of it all. Apparently she does not share S. Rama Rau’s 
great gift, a knowledge and understanding of human nature and 
life in its deeper abiding aspects. Her characters are like puppets 
moving around in limited circles with precise movements, con¬ 
forming to the types that they represent. Her penchant for 
quoting long passages from Nehru’s speeches or explaining what 
Hinduism or Gandhism is thoroughly mars the creative air- of the 
novels. Without being uncharitable one could ask, what is it 
that gives power to her elbow as a novelist if it is not belonging 
to the Nehru family ? Her autobiographical works, though they 
add to this imprc c sion, are much better w tit ten than the novels. 
Prison and Chocolate Cake and Funn Fear Stl Fiee pr ove to be intimate, 
lively and interesting accounts of a family that everyone is interested 
in. The first, dealing with her girlhood in Allahabad and America 
is pervaded by strong girlish sentimentality. It is no account 
of a voyage of exploration like S. R. Rau’s Home to India , but is 
a happy reminiscence. Hence the tone of assurance, the sticky 
sweetness. Fiom Fear Set Ftce deals with her adulthood and life 
away from the Nehru home and consequently her awareness of 
life is shown to be more complex and deeper. Her account of 
the servants she has known in Anand Bhavan, her mother’s foreign 
embassies and her own house in Bombay is more appealing than 
her characterization of her mother. One wonders whether it 
is a lack in the writer or the mother that is the cause for the stilted, 
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shallow picture of ‘Mummic’ in the autobiography, fate change 
and progress that one saw in India 15 years after Independence 
and the atmosphere hi Bombay where the writer lives are best 
brought out. Between the two of them, Santha Rama Rau and 
Nayantara Sahgal represent the old and the new India quite 
impressively. In Santha Rama Rau’s works the emphasis is 
always on the graces of old India. Her grandmother’s house 
was a microcosm of Indian culture, running a course of casual 
normality even when it included a diversity of religious and social 
duties and wildly different personalities in the relationships of 
uncles, cousins, aunts, grand parents etc. The most important 
thing one learnt here was about the rights, privileges, duties 
responsibilities of belonging in a Hindu family. In Mrs. Sahga' 
accounts one notices the emphasis on learning to belong to a sot 
milieu more than on finding one’s place in the family circle. The 
tension between the East and the West, the old and the new India, 
which was the very substance of the works of these women novelists 
finds no place in the two remarkable novels of Anita Dcsai. Of 
them all, she is the novelist who has dared farthest-or deepcst-and 
achieved most. Cry, the Peacock and Voices in the City are probing, 
deep studies of driven, complex characters set in the background 
of a still more complex fateful existence. Cry, the Peacock is based 
on the familial, typical ‘Indian’ belief in horoscope and astrology 
but the theme developed out of it and the psychological and philo¬ 
sophical treatment given to the theme lift it very high from the 
usual cynical or meaningless or disdainful attitude associated 
with such a subject. Maya, one of the just two main characters 
in the novel who narrates the s<ory is a hypersensitive, imaginative 
girl and is married to Gautama, a man of facts, that too of facts 
that matter. There is an unutterable gulf between her, the woman 
of instincts and her husband, the lean, dry intellectual and the 
closest union has brought no communion. Between such incom¬ 
patibility they tear their lives to pieces. To add to the disinte¬ 
gration and the destruction, there is the goading undercurrent 
of poison that the libidinous priest has hissed into the memory 
of Maya man)* years ago when she had gone to the temple with 
her ayah to have her horoscope read by him. The lascivious 
albino priest, standing beside the phallic symbol of the lingam 
painted red to look as though bathed in blood whispers that the 
girl is fated to be drawn into an unhappy marriage and what is 
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more dire that one of the partners would die an unnatural death 
at the end of the fourth year. It is now the fourth year and Maya 
has been driven to an extreme of insane fear as a consequence 
of the total lack of communication between her and her husband 
mixed with the eating, lonely memory of the prophecy. ‘The 
decisive year holds her in its final clasp from which release seemed 
impossible’. But she is in love with life. The predatory instinct 
in Maya is to save her own life. In her insane arguments within 
herself she tells herself that she had more right to live as she rejoiced 
intensely in the physical world that was mobile, vivid, explosive, 
full of sounds, senses, movements, odours, colours, tunes to all 
of which Gautama was insensitive. She remembers the albino 
priest’s leference to the peacocks’ cry: ‘Do you not hear the pea¬ 
cocks call in the wilds ? Are they not blood-chilling, their shrieks 
of pain ? Go out into the jungles before the monsoons come— 
at the time when the first clouds cross the horizon, black as the 
Kohl in your giavc eyes. How they love the rain---these peacocks. 
They spiead out their splendid tails and begin to dance, but like 
Shiva’s their dance of joy is the dance of death, and they dance, 
knowing that they and their lovers are all to die, perhaps even 
before the monsoons came to an end. Is it not agony for them ? 
How they stamp their fett, and beat their beaks against the rocks? 
They will even grasp the snakes that live on the sands there, and 
break their bodies to bits against the stones, to case their own 
pain. Have you seen peacocks make love, child ? Before they 
mate they fight. They will rip each other’s breasts to strips and 
fall, bleeding, with their beaks open and panting. When they have 
exhausted themselves in battle, they will mate. Peacocks are 
wise. The hundred eyes upon their tails have seen the truth of 
life and death, and know them to be one. Living, they are aware 
of death. Dying, they arc in love with life. “Lover, Lover”, 
you will hear them cry, when the rain-clouds come, “Lover, I die.” 
Thus the novel comes to intense life through an involved symbolism 
of sex and fatality. Gautama himself, the intellectual, dismisses 
her preoccupations cynically as the Freudian sex-perversion of 
‘father fixation’. But Maya triumphantly tells herself inwardly, 
that is because he is ignorant of the albino priest’s sibilant whisper 
of long ago. Amidst these fevered arguments reaching their pitch 
in the heat of summer, the monsoon breaks. Maya is roused 
into uncanny activity from her apathy. One evening they go 
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out on the terrace instead of on the lawn, according to Maya’s 
urging. While they are pacing aroiutd, she admiring the rising 
moon and he talking about his recent legal case, characteristically, 
he unthinkingly comes between her and the moon, like a shadow 
across its sorrowing chastity and in fury, she screams and pushes 
him off the edge of the parapet. Il is a perverse, powerful tale, 
told in an inverted si} !c of narration that covers a variety of patterns 
—the flash-back, the interior monologue or the dialogue, the 
frenzied outciy of the tortured inner consciousness or the logical 
argument with hci husband in her every-day voice. It is the 
story of a woman who is entering the ‘snake-pit’, not coming out 
of it and the whole book is a remat kably sustained lour de J'one 
in depth psychology. 

Anitha Dcsai’s second novel, loices in the City, is truly a notc- 
uoithy achievement by an Indian woman novelist. Charactei iza- 
tiun is worked out in human (runs rather than through the issues 
of opposing political or cultural confrontations. The individual 
like Nit ode or Arnla is still on the lestlcss, unending quest of un¬ 
derstanding his identity but lie seeks an explanation of it through 
a study of his own ('motions, feelings and responses as a living 
creature rather than as a pioduct of any particular education or 
inheritance. The setting is Calcutta, one of the most complex 
metropolic that one could imagiin and the novelist packs the 
variety and complexity of the city successfully into the pages of 
the book. Yet, in no part of the book is there any documentation 
for its own sake. Calcutta is no longer the same city as it was 
in Mrs. SahgaPs A lime to be Happy, with its English life set apart 
from the Indian scene and forever offering contrasts. By the time 
Mrs. Desai writes, 1965, Independence also is an old theme. The 
city has now emerged with a new character after all its experiences 
of the British impact, acquiring an exotic, brooding, monstcr-likc 
quality, swallowing up the old memorials and monuments and 
establishing its own true traditions where it is as natural for the 
Bengalis to sit at Firpo’s or Isiah’s drinking beer late into the night 
as to chew kebabs at the road side. The story of Nirode is the 
first part. Nirode js Camus’s rebel, fighting fiercely, cynically 
to protect the values of his conscience, building up a secretive shell 
to protect his vulnerable, violable self. He is a lean and hungry 
journalist who refuses to make even the necessary compromises 
that life demands if it means giving up his independence, his 
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individuality, his ‘aloneness’. Success, being based on compromise, 
according to him, he seeks failure in a strange manner. “He 
was proud to the point of being a fanatic, he was intense enough 
to be capable of whole-hearted dedication-yet he drifted, a shadowy 
cipher, and his life consisted of one rejection following another. 
He loathed the world that could oiler him no crusade, no pilgrim¬ 
age, and he loathed himself for not having the true, unwavering 
spirit of either within him. There was only this endless waiting, 
hollowed out by an intrinsic knowledge that there was nothing 
to wait for.” This Nirode is a vastly complex character whom 
one is tempted to discuss in terms of nihilism or existentialism, 
masochism or egoism rather in the hitherto usual terms of an 
‘East-West encounter’. One admires the boldness with which 
Anita Desai concentrates on Nirode who has never left Calcutta 
in his adult life, setting aside the more tempting theme of Arun, 
who is leaving tor England at the begining of the novel and later 
even marries an English nurse. Monisha, Nirode's sister in every 
way, tells her own story in the second part. To her,s her as¬ 
phyxiated lite in the midst of thelatgi Bengali family has become 
a ‘conundrum on which she broods forever with passion and pain, 
never to arrive at a solution’ in life. Traceless, meaningless, 
uninvohed, lu-r life amounts to non-existence. Tired of this 
meaningless, colourless existence she one day burns herself to 
death in a frenzy of activity, th^ only few minutes she has come 
alive in that house. Her death releases the meaning of life to 
Amla, whose story is told in the third part of the book. Amla 
is a contrast to both Nirode and Monisha, for she at least fully 
accepts life on its own tcims, but not withouL bitterness. She 
wonders at Monisha’s death and bitterly realizes that ‘it had 
pointed the way for her and would never allow her to lose herself. 
She knew she would go through life with her feet primly shod, 
involving herself with her drawings and safe people like Bose, 
precisely because Monisha had given her a glimpse of what lay 
on the other side of this stark uncompromising margin’. The 
fourth part deals with their mother who also like Nirode and 
Amla in different ways, rises out of her earlier sensual existence 
into a more meaningful life, for tragedy invests her with stature 
and dignity. 

The very division of the book into these people is a testimony 
to the rare talent of Anita Desai in depicting characters. But it 
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is not mere characterization as it is to a great extent in Cry, the 
Peacock. It is a dynamic, event-packed novel, compulsively 
written reaching out into a bewilduing multiplicity of experience. 
Her style is evocative and suggestive, fully capable of rendering 
even the vaguest feeling of distance, sepai ation, loneliness, empti¬ 
ness palpably Especially in Cry, the Peauotk , words convey feelings 
with the barest interference, acting as symbols rather titan as expla¬ 
nations There is no suspicion of preciosity even when m the 
middle of a sentence she bleaks the tin cad of thought to say start¬ 
lingly such a tlung as: It is the evenings that break one’s heart. 
At night one only heats the pieces falling’. Hci caicfully chosen 
phiases with a stiange ting, phtases like ‘the tcncbiihc albino’ 
oi, 'the fiist star trembling into etiolated life’ or ‘the blurred pool 
of ciepuscular shade’, ‘styptic voice’ 01 ‘pollinated sunshine’ lit 
into her style and theme natuially and add to a heightening of 
effect 

With her books in view, one need not at all be apologetic about 
the achievement ol the Indian women novelists She has trans¬ 
cended the limitations ol the eat her women novelists and has 
fulfilled heiself as more than a wnter of individual 01 domestic 
predicaments. 



CRY THE PEACOCK 
AS A POETIC NOVEL 


— Darshan Singh Maini 


The contemporary Indian reality, of necessity, lends itself more 
readily to a icalistic and iionic treatment in fiction, and that’s 
why most of the novels written in English as also in the Indian 
vernaculars tend to become direct and simple transcriptions oflife. 
The nature of the socio-political matrix, and the resultant tensions 
chaiai teiistic of a society struggling for a viable stance in an absurd 
and impossible situation would indeed prove a rich quarry for the 
novelist given to documentation and comic invention. In a manner 
of speaking, there is never a settled society any time any where, 
for the relative absence or attenuation of conflict in a given period 
would, on a closer scrutiny, tuin out o be a false breather, or a 
phoney intenegnum. Thus the realistic comedy of manners 
has always had a condition ready to hand, if only a satirist or an 
ironist could exploit it in terms of ait and drama. When the picture 
is infoimed by a social passion for freedom, justice and values, 
the same situation then could serve as a ground for pathos, and 
in more capable hands even for high tragedy. In short, what 
determines the loim of the novel is the predisposition of the shaping 
imagination. 

Howevei, in the beat and flux of social life, there always abides 
a residual, organic, mythopoeic element which defies change. 
It indeed conditions the psychic continuum. In a country as 
ancient as India with roots reaching down to a primordial plane, 
such an clement will always exercise a subliminal fascination. 
Poetry alone could render it adequately, for it belongs to the irra¬ 
tional side of life and the mystery of things. If a novel seeks to 
evoke it, it inevitably turns poetic in the process. When poetry 
subsumes philosophy as in Raja Rao’s The Serpent and the Rope , 
the result is a great novel despite its amorphous structure. When 
it remains a seminal impulse seeking gratification in diama as in 
Anita Desai’s Cry the Peacock, the outcome is an extended ode in 
prose. If the latter fails to achieve greatness, it is because the 
drama is not potent and varied enough to carry the burden of 
sustained lyricism. Or, to put it differently, the poetry hare has 
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not found an efficient ‘objective correlative’. Nevertheless, Cry 
the Peacock has, within its limited range, the quality of a tour de force, 
and compels admiration for the sheer giain and pith of its poetic 
potential. 

Obviously, such a novel is wholly different from the type of 
social comedy R. K Narayan continues to write with felicity, or 
from the type of fiction inspired by socialist realism such as Mulk 
Raj Anand wrote with dist : nction and power in the ‘thii ties’. 
Anita Desai is not a child of the Indian Renaissance in that Cry ihe 
Peacock is very supeihcially concerned with the Zeitgeist. The 
themes of alienation and void, of destiny and death which she 
seeks to oichestiate in this book would natui ally suggest an older 
and authentic ancestry In a sense, she would seem to connect 
with the modern Existentialists, though l tiusl, hei iespon s cs 
arc almost wholly indigenous, even if influences are not. The 
modernity of the novel resides mostly in the psychological, para- 
Freudian treatment ofgiief, suffering and release 

And this brings me to the slender substance of Cry the Peacock 
which, in fact, is potentially a nouvelle if not a long short story. It 
is divided into three parts, Part I and Part III being a 3-page 
and a 7-page affair respectively. It would have been perhaps 
more appropriate to style these two par ts as Pi ologue and Epilogue, 
for that’s W'hat they really are Told in the third ptrson, they 
are the novelist’s account of the heroine’s state of mind befoie and 
after the climacteric event towards which the stoiy marches in¬ 
exorably in Pait II. And significantly, the stoiy is related in the 
first person by Maya, the protagonist of the novel The technique 
succeeds, chiefly because Part III which contains an account of 
her derangement as a result of a traumatic shock needed to be told 
by some one other than Maya, whereas the central story with its 
wave-like, sinuous movement is aptly put in the mouth of the 
heroine herse’f. The centrality of her truth being essentially 
subjective, the protracted agony of a lacerated psyche could thus 
be best rendered through her own consciousness, and in her own 
idiom. The correspondence between theme and technique thus 
becomes integral and metaphorical. 

Part I opens on a note of death—the death of Maya’s dog, 
Toto—which like a raven of ill-omen an 4 ineluctable destiny 
hovers over the house in Delhi all through the substantive and 
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central Part II. Cry the Peacock could perhaps be described as 
an inverted overture to thanalos. It is not as if Maya is “half in 
love with easeful Death,” though there are hints of a dark impulsion 
from within to warrant such a conclusion. On the contrary, she 
is achingly responsive to the beauty and poetry of life, and it is 
her flight from the shades which gives an edge to her funeral fears 
and mitrings. Her husband, Gautama, nearly twice her age 
and a respectable, reputed lawyer would, on the other hand, 

have nothing to do with what he calls the “hocus-pocus. 

childish trimmings. frills .morbidity and frivolities” 

of the Indian occupation with death. He cannot understand 
the “to-do” about it. That his young but childless wife should 
be grieving profoundly over the loss of a dog is something distasteful 
to him. For him it was simply a clinical affair, a question merely 
of carting the corpse away lor cremation by the scavenging section 
of the Public Works Department. 

Thus in the very beginning is the theme of husband-wife aliena¬ 
tion brought to the fore. Whereas Gautama is an efficient, prag¬ 
matic, unsentimental person, a 'thinking reed’ in short, Maya, 
as her name indicated, is not only a creature of graceful illusions; 
but also a creature of song, dance and flower. It is as complete 
a polarity as one could imagine. They operate on wholly different 
psychic beams. One is reminded of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay in 
Virginia Woolf’s beautifully organized novel, To the Lighthouse ,— 
the husband, a University don, radocinative, theoretical and shut, 
and the wife, warm, intuitive and open, a woman of immediacies, 
epiphanies and luminosities. This essential lack of communion 
between Maya and Gautama, however, remains a private and 
personal tragedy. As Maya realizes, sex is impotent “where not 
union but communion is concerned”. Anita Dcsai does not 
seem to explore the metaphysical and existential ramificarions 
of the problem. Nor docs she connect it with the theme of in¬ 
communication, typical of recent fiction and drama in the West. 
Here the loneliness is chiefly a lyric emotion, innocent of philo¬ 
sophical significance. 

As the graph of her anguish following the death of Toto is sketched 
Maya’s past life in her father’s house in Lucknow comes back as 
a throng of memories, wave upon wave upon wave. As a child 
brought up in an atmosphere of Urdu and Persian poetry, of ayahs 
and servants and hill resorts—a point, she is often twitted with 
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b/ her husband—she has come to regard life as 3tn exercise in 
refinement. But one memory like a nodule of pain has ever since 
the occurrence been throbbing in her consciousness—the memory 
of a fateful meeting with an albino astrologer who had predicted 
death for one of the spouses four years after her marriage. The 
death of Toto has queered the pitch; she has visions of her own 
dissolution and extinction. 

The treatment of her memories, fears, anguish and death-fixation 
is wholly psychological, and is, on the whole, a tribute to Anita 
Desai’s powers of poetry and penetration. Evi n a cursory analysis 
of the pervasive imagery will reveal the inner, integral character 
of Maya’s experience as rendered by the novelist. The reiterative 
nature of the moon, drum, desert, rodent and lizard imagery (an 
imagery of insanity, hysteria, aridity and slimness) in relationship 
to the heroine’s premonition of death, arid of the bird, fruit, flower, 
tree and wind imagery in relationship to her childhood felicities 
clearly establishes the psychological pattern. In fact, the poetry 
here is released as a result of the tension between the two sets of 
imagery intersecting each other. As the agony of apprehended 
death rises to a maddening crescendo, and the “wild” and “white” 
horses of perdition go careering into the void, we see at the same 
time wisps of tender and fragile memories floating in Maya’s mind: 

“Wild hoise, white horse, galloping up paths of 
stone, flying away into the distance, the wild 
hills. The heights, the dizzying heights of my 
mountains, towering, tapering, edged with 
cliff-edges, founded on rock. Fall, fall, glori¬ 
ously fall to the bed of racing rivers, foaming 
seas. Horrid arms, legs, tentacles thrashing, 
blood flowing eyes glazing. Storm-storm, at 
sea, at land! Fury. Whip. Lash. Fly furiously 
Danger ! The warning ringing rings and 
echoes, from far, far, far. Run and hide, run 
and hide—if you can, miserable foal Ha, ha, 

Fool, fool, fool. 

And during all this nightmare of animated and induced suffering, 
Maya drifts farther and farther away not only from her husband 
and home, but also from reality. The partiesT and cabarets bore 
her to tears; her husband’s relations, and their tittle-tattle leave 
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her cold and empty. She descends into the hideous well of loneli¬ 
ness and unreality where the only echoes arc those of the albino’s 
dread prophecy and of the peacock’s shrill cries of death in the 
moment of love and orgasm. The imagery of pit, corridor and 
well would suggest her dread of isolation and darkness. 

“Upon this bed of hot, itching sand, I summoned 
up again the vision of the tencbrific albino 
who had cast his shadow like a net across me 
as I had fled down the corridor of years, from 
the embrace of protection to embrace of love, 
yet catching me as surely as a giant fisherman 
sttiding through the shallows of moonlit seas, 
throws his fine net with one brief, expert 
motion and knows, as it settles with a falling 
whisper upon the still water, that he will find 
in it a catch: I had not escaped. The years 
had caught up, and now the final, the decisive 
one held me in its pexspiring clasp from which 
telease seemed impossible. And now I re¬ 
called that oil-sick, sibilant tongue whispering 
poetry to me in the bat-tortured dark. ‘Do 
you not hear the peacocks call in the wilds ? 

Are they not blood-chilling, their shrieks of 
pain? “pia, pia ”, they cry “Lover lover. 

Mio, mio , —I die, I die”. Go out into the 
jungles befoie the monsoons come—at the 
time when the first clouds cross the horizon, 
black as the kohl in your grave eyes. How 
they love the tain—these peacocks’ They 
spread out their splendid tails and begin to 
dance, but, like Shiva’s their dance of joy is the 
dance of death, and they dance, knowing that 
they and their lovers are all to die, perhaps 
even before the monsoons came to an end. Is it 
not agony for them? How they stamp their 
feet, and to beat their beaks against the rocks! 

They will even grasp the snakes that live 
on the sands there and break their bodies to 
bits against the stones, to case their own pain. 
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Have you seen peacocks make love* child? 

Before they mate, they fight. They will rip 
each other’s breasts to strips and fall, bleeding, 
with their beaks open and panting. When 
they have exhausted themselves in battle, they 
will male. Peacocks are wise. The hundred 
eyes upon their tails have seen the truth of 
life and death, and know them to be one. 

Living they are aware of death. Dying, they 
are in love with life. “Lover, lover”, you will 
hear them cry in the forests, when the rain 
clouds come, “Lover, I die”. 

The peacock symbol, I may add, is poetically used throughout 
the novel. 

Maya’s precarious hold on sanity is fast slipping and to ward 
off madness appears impossible. 

Am I gone insane ? Father ! Brother ! Husband ! 

“Who is my saviour ? I am in need of one. I 
am dying, and I am in love with living. I am 
in love, and I am dying, God, let me sleep, 
forget, rest. But no, I will never sleep again. 

There is no rest any more only death and wait¬ 
ing. 

The ‘Father ! Brother ! Husband ! trinity is strongly suggestive 
of Emily Dickinson’s Burglar’, Banker, father” metaphor in one 
of her celebrated little poems on death. It may not be irrelevant 
to point out here that the American poet too was death-fixated 
and had an exquisite lyric sensibility. 

As the story in Part II proceeds—there is, in fact, no real pro¬ 
gression in terms of incident or action despite the somewhat gratu¬ 
itous and belated bestowal upon Maya of a brother called Arjuna 
who had walked out on his aristocratic and fastidious father in 
the first flush of his political awakening—the lyricism in Anita 
Desai gets the better of the drama. In this respect, I consider 
Cry the Peacock as a flawed novel, weak in social structuring and 
deficient in significant action. What little^sociology and politics 
are there appear unconsumed in the texture of the story. To cite 
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one example of the dangers of etiolation resulting from a runaway 
lyricism, I may point out that the cities of Delhi and Lucknow 
hardly ever come to life in the book. They are vague presences 
in the mind rather than realized entities. Nor is there much 
trace of metropolitan poetry as such. It is as if the novel had taken 
off vet tically, and could sustain itself only through sheer virtuosity. 
There is always the danger of a precipitate fall from the 
heights. 

As the black and sultry mood of hushed expectancy deepens, 
and the ominous signs begin to multiply, one can see the novel, 
like its demented heroine, panting for a cloud burst and relief. 
The fury of the dust-storm towaids the end of the story matches 
the fury of the emotional tornado whipping Maya and blowing 
her about. 


“Now I stood in the midst of it, I exulted and 
raised my arms to return its impassioned em¬ 
brace If the closed windows protected me 
from its whiplash and scorpionsting, it still 
allowed me the sensation of standing waistdeep 
feet-first in the centre of the churning broil, of 
having plunged with grabbing hands and ra¬ 
pacious teeth into the heart of a gigantic melon 
ruby-red, juice-jammed and womb-warm from 
its baking sand-bed. Red, red, ruby-red was 
the dust—as though I were looking at it 
through lowered lids. But, no my eyes were 
open, wide. I was gazing through scarlet- 
coloured glasses that were occasionally rose- 
red, and ranged freely from nicotin-yellow 
to iodine-brown as well, and from burnt or¬ 
ange to livid pink, like one's most private 
flesh laid bare. The time of faded flowers, 
of strangled lives, of parched vision, of hesi¬ 
tation and despair was over. Here was a 
turmoil, a wild chiaroscuro of even-hot colours 
that churned over and over in a heat-swelled 
bubble around me. It revolved around me, 
about me, it was mine, this life was 
mine.” 
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“Here was a carnival to enjoy, merry-go-tounds 
and roller-coasters, brass-bands, fried-food 
stalls, cavorting clowns Giggling, I rushed 
from window to window beating upon them 
as though to beat them open. I did not need 
to do so for the dust seeped in through the 
barest cracks, and the furniture was already 
covered with a thickening layer of gritty, 
grey-white sand. It was suffocating, yes, for 
the heavy curtains, the imnecessary cushions, 
the foolish biic-a-brac, all held and smothered 
the dust in their dark folds, so that the house 
reeked of it, as a vast, sombre, bat-festooned 
tomb, and the odour in my nostrils had inti¬ 
mations of burial. 

The passage quoted above incidentally reveals both the strength 
and weakness of Anita Desai’s prose style. Whilst at her best 
she in several memorable passages, achieves a rich, limpid, 
chromatic and elegant style that has a tare lambency about it, 
the frequent use of Kcatsian compound-epithets lends to make 
it at times heavy and strained. Where she can control her 
lyricism, the style is perfectly suited to the theme. In fact, it 
would not be wrong to say that finally it is the poetic style which 
keeps afloat an otherwise thin and elongated story. 

The dust stoim is spent but Maya keyed up falls into a mood of 
wild abstraction, with a pale, sickly moon like a ‘demon lover’ 
inviting her to the abyss. Before she knew, she had taken the fatal 
step. * 


“And then Gautama made a mistake—his last, 
decisive one. In talking,gesturing he moved in 
front of me, thus coming between me and the 
worshipped moon, his figure an ugly, crooked 
grey shadow that transgressed its sorrowing 
chastity. ‘Gautama’ : I screamed in fury, 
and thurst out my arms towards him, out at 
him, into him and past him, saw him fall then, 
pass through an immensity of air?down to the 
very bottom. 
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Maya had proved the albino astrologer right; had in fact been 
made an instrument of her own crazy destiny ! The wheel of 
irrationality had come full circle. 

In Part III, we see Maya, not through her own eyes, but as an 
elfin spirit in the ancestral house in Lucknow, with the strange 
peace and security of a soul that has crossed the border. Whilst 
the house has “the air of appalling scandal” about it, we watch 
“the enigma of the blithe, child-like serenity of the girl, Maya”. 
But if her child-self is released, the darkness within could suddenly 
overwhelm and blot out the universe as well. 

Then they heard the patter of a child’s laughter 
c ascading up and down the scales of some new 
delight—a brilliant peacock’s feather perhaps ? 

Then it stopped suddenly, and they heard a 
different voice calling, shrilly and desperately 
from some unimaginable realm of horror, 
calling out in great dread. 

The road ahead of Maya inevitably points in the direction of 
“the asylum”. 

Cry the Peacock is a typically ‘feminine’ novel, not because it is 
the story of a woman told by a woman, but because like a Jamesian 
nouvelle , though with little of the Jamesian vision and architectonics, 
it is the fruit of a feminine sensibility. It has the quality of an 
orchid and a flute about it. Its concern is wholly with the twilight 
zone of mind as also with nostalgia and dream, and it achieves its 
effects through a series of exploding and multiplying meta¬ 
phors. 

There is a marked element of poetry in all great fiction—we 
have it in Dickens, Hardy, Meredith, James, George Eliot, Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Proust, and in scores of other novelists—but a truly 
poetic novel such as Emily Bronte’s or Virginia Woolf’s or D. H. 
Lawrence’s works on a different level of response as well as cons¬ 
truction. It has no hard contours, and it seeks to capture the 
shimmeriness and fluidity of life, and the wash and swing of things. 
What is more important, the novelist here apprehends reality in a 
non-rational poetic manner. Anita Desai, as I have said earlier 
is deficient in historical and sociological awareness, and her power 
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of invention is severely limited. Nor do the archetypatand symbo¬ 
lic names of Maya, Gautama and Aijuna really give her story^the 
expected metaphysical strength. She hasn’t the concreteness'and 
solidity and vision of a Lawrence, or the complexity and range 
of a Virginia Woolf She doesn’t belong in the same street. But 
l guess, she would not be tegarded as an interloper there. And 
saying that is indeed saying a great deal. 



CHRONICLES OF KEDARAM: 
A QUESTION OF FORM 


— M. G. Krishnamurthi. 


In his foreword to the Chumicles of Kedaram Mr. Hilton Brown 
observes that the novel “presents an utterly convincing picture of 
life in a South Indian District headquarters, centring round the 
local Bar, but ramifying, of course, to other sections of the commu¬ 
nity. It is as a picture, artistic rather than photographic, of 

local life that it seems to me to excel. There it is in the family 
of Main Street and Cranford and the Annals of the Parish." 1 Mr. 
Brown seems to extol the realism of the novel, and though I have 
no quarrel with him, it seems to me that the novel succeeds because 
the “realistic” details form parts of a non-realistic design. The 
Chronicles , like the works of Raja Rao and G. V. Dcsani, is one of 
the few fascinating experiments in the form of fiction, a kind of 
experiment which might solve some of the problems of the Indian 
novelist writing in English. 

So with your permission I shall ride my own hobby horse, and 
try to raise some questions about the relationship between Naga- 
rajan’s theme or themes and the characteristic modes of communi¬ 
cation he employs in his novel. 1 shall do so in the light of three... 
propositions: (1) In choosing to write in English, or to say the 
same ihing in a mystical way and thus satisfy some of our Indo- 
Anglian writers, in letting English choose him, a successful Indian 
novelist often chooses a theme as well as a mode of communication. 
(2) In view of the special problems the Indian writer in English 
has to face with regard to idiom, audience, and the communication 
of the particular nuances of a sens'b'lity for which English hasn’t 
been a traditional medium, the Indian fiction writer in English 
has to be concerned with the craft of fiction more than a writer 
in one of our languages needs to be. Of course I am not implying 
that an Indian novelist writing in one of our languages can afford 
to ignore form altogether. I simply mean that he can write great 
fiction without necessarily being an experimentalist and in my 

i. K. Nagarajan, Chronicles of Kedaram, Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1961. 

p. viii. Subsequent page references are to this edition. 
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own language area Mr. K. Shivarama Karanth is on&such example. 
(3) The Indian novelist in English who is not content with a slick 
manipulation of the modes of the comedy of manners, has usually 
tended to be (a) a myth maker and symbolist like Raja Rao, 
( b ) a skilful user of the “absurd” like G. V. Desani in his All about 
H. Hatlerr, and (c) a skilful exploiter of the common places of a 
culture like Narayan and Nagarajan. 

It is with this last group, and particularly with K. Nagarajan 
that I am concerned. If the translations of Narayan into Kannada 
can be used as evidence, this kind ofwiiting suffers in translation. 
And it suffers not on account of the so-called limitations of our 
languages, but largely due to its dependence on particular uses of 
English. In translation the common places appear so common¬ 
place, the thematic limitations become so transparent, that one 
cannot get enthusiastic about such writing in translation. If 
I am asked to read even the most successful Indian novelist in 
English in translation I would probably find a study of the con¬ 
temporary writing in my own language more satisfying. And 
in saying this I don’t think I am being parochial. I am only 
saying that the Indo-Anglian novel has to be viewed as a separate 
entity whatever may be its relation to the novel in Indian languages 
or the novel in English. 

The Chronicles is structurally very loose for a realistic novel, and 
probably Nagarajan knew what he was doing when he chose to 
call his book the Chronicles of Kedaram. He could be episodic, 
could use first person narration, and could deal with the theme 
of social change in a way that won’t disrupt the dominant tone of 
the book. Though the humorous is the dominant tone, there 
is an undeniable clement of nostalgia in the Chronicles. In the 
course of the book Koni, the narrator, remarks that the people 
of Kedaram had “tricked her out in gaudy raiment, but dear old 
thing, she carried on bravely. She is rather like some of our 
old-fashioned ladies who, to please their progressive sons and 
daughters, allow themselves to be dragged out of their seclusion 
to take part in the new-fangled entertainments, through which 
they sit and simper with a serenity which hides their inner dis¬ 
composure” (p. 8) Koni cannot hide his “inner discomposure”, 
but the discomposure does not make him wander in search of a 
mythical home. His responses to almost all the events he describes 
are different from those of his friends in Kedaram, and hence his 
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ability to accept the “new” Kedaram seems to be related to the 
adequacy of the stereotypes Nagarajan skilfully employs in his 
book. The two important stereotypes are the temple of Kedareswar 
and Koni’s parents. 

Towards the end of the book Koni visits the temple and since 
the description of the temple indicates the use to which it is put 
permit me to quote at some length: 

That afternoon I could not rest. Conflicting 
thoughts raced through my mind which was 
in a whirl. 

In the evening I went to Kedareswar’s temple as 
was my habit whenever I was agitated and 
wished to collect my thoughts. I washed my 
hands and feet at the lily-pond and made my 
evening salutation to the sun, sitting on the 
platform built round the sacred pipul tree on 
the watn's edge. It was a scene of calm and 
peace. The western sky was a splash of red 
and gold and vermilion behind the line of the 

Shyamagim. Many an evening had 

Vasu and 1 spent there, making plans and dis¬ 
cussing our affairs, both schoolboy and adult. 

Now Vasu was far away, 1 could not help say¬ 
ing to myself for the hundredth time, on a 
wholly unnecessary trip abroad. I missed 
him and his wife, his son, Mani, and the baby, 

Tara. And Nirmala—an intriguing question 

mark. At one time I had my suspicions 

but every time suspicion reared its head, the 
sight of her face or even the memory of it, 

extinguished it. Strangely enough, 

though she had been at Kedaram for over a 
decade, she did not seem to belong to it. 

As though in answer to my prayers, the bells of 
Kedareswar’s rang the summons to evening 
worship, when lighted camphor would be 
waved before the deity and sacred ash and 
saffron handed round . The mood of 
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reminiscence into which 1 had been lulled by 
the peaceful, evening hour, had helped to still 
my agitated nerves and the sight of the young 
moon, bright and playful like a child, revived 
me. I stood gazing, whe 1 the temple bells 
pealed again. I turned round and hastened 
to receive the sacred offerings. 

I felt at peace (pp. 251—252). 

In the context of the novel one cannot dismiss this as a journa¬ 
listic purple patch because the temple is, for Koni, a symbol of 
something permanent and hence the peace that his aesthetic and 
religious responses to the temple bring him, is not just the peace 
of withdrawal. The temple, like his parents, symbolizes for Koni 
some eternal verities which give meaning to his life and which 
help him accept his experiences. He hasn’t understood the mean¬ 
ing of his experiences—the changes that have taken place in Keda- 
ram and the nature of Vasu’s relationship with Nirmala. No 
questions have been answered and the peace Koni gets is probably 
. due to the role the temple and his parents play in strengthening 
the ingrained quality of his traditional mind to make peace even 
with those aspects of life which conflict with his own attitudes and 
beliefs. 

Koni is no saint who can be used as a stock figure of one who 
has achieved “the peace that passeth understanding”. His 
passivity is neither the passivity of a saint nor of Narayan’s Raju. 
Probably his responses to the temple and to his parents help him 
keep his connections with traditional mores unbroken. The 
temple and Koni’s parents can help him do this because they are 
sufficiently distanced from most of the events in the Chronicles. So 
Hemadri’s description of Koni as “the master of the cliche and the 
common place” (p 103)and Koni’s comment “I did not bother 
to tell him that what he, in his superior way, tried to be little as a 
cliche and a common place was but the crystallized wisdom of the 
ages” (p. 103) indicate two opposite responses to that “wisdom” 
or to those stereotypes of traditional attitudes to life. But the stereo¬ 
types cannot function as they do in the book if the two responses 
are antagonistic. As a matter of fact, Hone of the characters in 
the Chronicles is so alienated from the traditional folk culture as to 
disrupt the lines of communication between the old and the new. 
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No one in this book is comparable to Raja Rao’s Ramaswamy in 
his love-hate relationship with the specifics of his own culture. 

I don't say this to belittle Raja Rao but only to emphasize the 
different modes of The Serpent and the Rope and the Chronicles of 
Kedaram as novels and as possible documents of our cultural history. 
Compare Raja Rao’s use of his narrator’s grandfather, father and 
stepmother with Nagarajan’s use of Koni’s' parents, and the differ¬ 
ences between the two books are clear. In the 9th section of the 
5th chapter of the Chronicles we read—“If all Brahmins were only 
as guileless and truly orthodox as my parents, there would be no 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin problem at all, he (Hemadri) used to say, 
and I knew it was no idle compliment. He meant it” (p. 148). 
A little later Koni says that his parents “belonged to the childhood 
of the world, so did most of their generation” (p. 162). Koni’s 
parents are not mythical characters who are used as devices to 
indicate the nature of the central character’s problems of self¬ 
definition. They are “idealized” types and they function the way 
they do in the book because they typify some of the values at least 
nominally accepted by the society to which they belong. 

Koni’s parents are gullible just as the other saintly old man, 
Mahatma Gandhi, is gullible; but this gullibility does not make 
them less saintly and the existence of the temple and these two old 
people is enough to suggest to Koni the possibility of a satisfying 
organization of life and thus bring him a sense of peace. One can 
even say that life is acceptable for Koni because he has known 
them. 

A pertinent question to which I have no answer is — “How are 
these stereotypes made acceptable to the reader ? ” Probably 
Nagarajan’s skilful exploitation of tone and idiom has something 
to do with this. The dominant tone is one of banter and Naga- 
rajan mimics with remarkable success the idiom of the English- 
knowing Indian who has read in college the usual texts — The Vicar 
of Wakefield , Pickwick Papers and Shakespeare. The dated idiom 
and the Gilbert and Sullivan touches seem to serve a specific 
purpose. Probably I can illustrate this with the help of Koni’s 
description of the temple: 

In Kedaram it is the temple which is the centre 
of life. It is the unchanging axis on which 
the life of the city revolves. The tutelary 
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deity of the place, pace the Vaishnavit.es »in 
Kedareswar who, in a worldly, sculptural 
sense, is co-eval with Kedaram itself. We 
have never wavered in our allegiance to him; 
he is the unseen being who broods over the 
place like a mystic dove and guards us from 
evil, war and pestilence. 

If you look at it carefully, you will be surprised at 
the number of points where the temple touches 
our lives. It is as ubiquitous as the law, even 
more so. You may say that Kedareswar enters 
your daily life with the milkman who comes 
at dawn, and does not leave it even when 
night falls and the household goes to sleep. 

For when you have said your prayers, and 
gone to bed, he is about, lest you sneeze and 
seek his aid (p. 38). 

I don’t think the last sentence is there simply because the comic 
mode requires it. It is probably connected with the attitudes 
that most of the English-knowing characters in the book have in 
common. I don’t know if it is altogether unfair to say that these 
English-knowing characters, including the narrator, try to keep 
some of their beliefs outside the pale of rational discussion. As a 
matter of fact there is very little of rational discussion in the highly 
articulate English-knowing set in the book. The set seems to be 
held together largely by custom, habit and unexamined assump¬ 
tions so the dialogue is clever mimicry, banter and gossip and 
verbal communication can remain on a very elementary level. 

The one exception is of course Nirmala, and significantly she 
remains as enigma throughout the Chronicles. As Koni observes, 
“strangely enough though she had been at Kedaram for over a 
decade, she did not seem to belong to it” (p. 252). Koni is hardly 
the type to understand her and he can accept her fully when he 
learns that she has joined the Sabarmati Ashram. She has become 
understandable because she has become a type: “I re-read the 
letter, not once, not twice, but many times. I showed it to Alamelu, 
whose tears came streaming down her face. ‘What a sweet woman! 
I do not know a sweeter,' she sobbed. 
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“I put the letter away in my private drawer. My eyes were 
wet, too** (p. 251). 

If the Chronicles of Kedaram gives us a sense of a community 
even though most of the characters belong to one caste only, it 
docs so probably because of Nagarajan’s ability to convert these 
types into certain stereotypes of Hindu society. His writing in 
English has probably helped him to deal with the theme of social 
change in this particular way. I wonder if he could have “idea¬ 
lized” his parents in his native Tamil without becoming senti¬ 
mental. This is necessarily speculative, but when I compare 
this particular treatment of the theme with two successful treat¬ 
ments of it in Kannada, Karanth’s Maraji Mannige (Back to the Soil) 
and U. R. Ananthamurthy’s Samskdra the differences arc so striking 
in details as well as in conception that they do not seem to be 
accidental. 

These differences probably result from the writer’s choice of 
language. Since English has developed in a “non-Hindu” cul¬ 
tural complex certain details, stereotypes and even words and 
phrases when skilfully employed, can trigger into existence a non- 
English culture. For instance, Narayan’s bare descriptions of a 
middle-class South Indian household. Raja Rao’s use of Sanskrit 
words and phrases and his direct translations of Kannada idioms, 
and Nagarajan’s descriptions of the temple and Koni’s parents 
do much more for their novels than they can for the novels of one 
writing in an Indian language. I don’t think any one would get 
excited when he comes across the word “Ganga” or a Sanskrit 
sloka in a novel in one of our languages. But when we come 
across these in Raja Rao or when he uses the phrase “little mother” 
something seems to happen to an Indian reader. An uncomfortable 
question — “do we respond to these words and phrases the way 
wc do because of ‘the shock of recognition’ or because wc are, in 
some subtle ways, so alienated from our own culture, that like 
Henry James, we can recognize the value of a native culture only 
when it is distanced from us ? Probably this is unfair, but we cannot 
let nostalgia and sentimentality affect our critical judgements. 
The more “Indian” an Indian writer in English is, the more 
hard-headed we ought to be in assessing his work. 

But the subdued “Indianness” of Nagarajan’s the Chronicles of 
Kedaram does not raise these questions. The quiet assurance that 
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the traditional Hindu mores are sound, an assurance we may 
not share with Nagarajan, lets him “play”, and portray in subdued 
colours one of the tremendous themes of a fiction writer in India, 
the theme of cultural transformation. 



AN ANALYSIS OF CHEMMEEN: A NOVEL 
BY THAKAZHI SIVASANKARA PILLAI 
TRANSLATED BY NARAYANA MENON 

— H. S. Shimnna. 


Kerala, perhaps brings to the eyes of the passing traveller a land 
of tiny fishing villages where dusters of mop-headed coconut palms 
shelter the thatched cottages and the deep and dark-blue sea 
embellished as it were with boats and yachts gliding softly sil¬ 
houetted against the azure sky affords a vast, massive background. 
To the common reader, Kerala perhaps conjures up a land of a 
multitude of starving denizens in the grip of an economic and 
political turmoil. But, to the man of the soil it throbs with a 
different life. A life which the author of Chemmeen has tried to 
rapture and vivify. 

Chemmeen is the sad and simple tale of the fishing girl Karuthamma 
in the tradition-bound village of Nirukunnam. In love with a 
moslem boy Pareekutti since childhood she is compelled to marry 
Palani, a total stranger of her own community. The girl strives 
to forget her former love and lead a happy wedded life. But 
her instincts of a woman get the better of her duties of a wife 
and she is finally united with Pareekutti in death. 

The story is simple, in a way conventional. The life depicted 
is of a given period and of a certain class of people—the fisherfoik. 
It is perhaps worthwhile to ponder in this context, whether inspite 
of its simplicity it appeals to the modem reader endowed with a 
complex mind. Whether the work becomes dated and whether 
it transcends the regional barrier to have a universal appeal. 

The novel commences with Karuthamma telling her lover 
Pareekutti on the seashore, “You know, my father is going to buy 
a fishing boat and a net. which will then be our own”. It is this 
‘fishing boat and a net’ that is central to her father Cemban Kunju. 
So central is it that his wife and children are of secondary import¬ 
ance compared with it. This attitude of his spells doom on both 
Pareekutti and Karuthamma. The lovers know it not, for they 
are in a world of their own laughing all the time. This happiness 
we arc made aware is to be shortlived, for the novelist reminds us, 
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“This kind of laughter sometimes ends in tears.” * And when 
Chakki utters the prophetic lines: “Some moslem boy will get 
your daughter into trouble. That is what is going to happen”, 
to her husband, the tone and mood of the novel is set. It has 
been done in degrees, almost imperceptibly at first. As one peruses 
a few more pages, one gradually gets some insight into the fisher¬ 
men’s lives, their beliefs, ambitions and bickerings. 

“There are four castes of fishermen—Arayan, Vallakkaran, 
Mukuwan and Marakkan—as well as a lower fifth caste. There 
are also the fishermen of the backwaters inland.” In the old days 
the Headman of the seafront permitted only a Vallakaran to buy 
a boat and net. Now the times are gradually changing. Chemban 
Kunju belongs to the Mukuwan caste and he buys a boat without 
even seeking the Headman’s permission although he meets and 
pays the Headman the customary tribute after he has bought the 
boat. He dares to launch his boat twice on the same day, a 
practice hitherto unknown and he emerges successful and without 
stern opposition from the rest of his society. 

The fisherman’s lot is a hard and precarious one. We are aware 
that Santiago in The Old Man and the Sea had set out for eighty-four 
days without catching a fish. And who can forget Maurya’s 
lament in Riders to the Sea ? “I’ve had a husband, and a husband's 
father, and six sons in this house—six fine men, though it was hard 
birth I had with everyone of them and they coming into the world— 
and some of them were found and some of them were not found, 
but they’re gone now' the lot of them.” Similarly in Chemmeen 
the fishermen are beset with tragedies and are always in a state 
of poverty despite their hard work. Even during the Chakara 
season (the big event of the year) when Chemmeen—shrimp—is 
caught in abundance and trade is brisk and flourishing, the fisher¬ 
men arc at the met cy of the elements. * Heavy rain can result in 
many fishing days being lost and the curing yards being water¬ 
logged, thereby hampering the drying of fish sometimes even 
damaging the half dry fish. Added to this, the fishermen by their 
thoughtlessness and shortsightedness bring misery upon themselves 
as is manifest in the fight that ensues between Chemban Kunju’s 
crew and Palani’s crew. Heads arc broken, the police intervene 
and all the money made during the Chakara season vanishes. All 
this trouble and loss for the simple reason that Palani’s men have 
done better at fishing than Chemban Kunju’s men. But it is 
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mostly the vicissitudes of nature that the fishermen must guard 
themselves against. If the conditions are favourable, the fishermen 
have enough to live with, that is enough for another year. 

It is therefore natural lhat under such conditions superstitions 
and beliefs ride high. The fishermm owe their lives to the sea 
for they are its dependents. But life on the sea is a perilous one 
where terrible events occut suddenly and unexpectedly. Hence 
the Preserver is also the Destroyer. The only way the fishcrfolk 
can safeguard then lives is to cling to certain beliefs and omens. 
It is not only typical of the fishermen of Kerala to be superstitious 
but perhaps the world over. Maury a runs round to the spring- 
well to sa) good-bye to her son after she has forgotten to do so 
earlier. The whalers on the Pequod in Moby Dick are a super¬ 
stitious lot. And what of the Albatross and the Ancient 
Maiincr ? 

The sea to the men and women on the shore is not just a vast 
sheet ot water. It is a living entity. In 2 he Old Man and the Sea”. 
He (Santiago) always thought of the sea as la mar which is what 
people call her in Spanish when they love her. Sometimes those 
who love her say bad things of her but they are always said as though 

she were a woman. Some of the younger fishermen.spoke 

of her as el mar which is masculine. They spoke of her as a con¬ 
testant or a place or even an enemy. But the old man always 
thought of her as feminine and as something that gave or witheld 
great favours". In Chemmeen the fisherfolk hold no two opinions 
of the sea and it is always treated with awe, respect and rever¬ 
ence. 

The Goddess Katalamma with her palace in the bottom of the 
sea is the ruling deity and the one who orders the faith of the 
people. She is a picture of terror. To reach her one had to get 
through a whirlpool which made the whole sea churn round in 
circles, knocking at the gates of her abode. She punishes the 
wicked ruthlessly, dragging them down and sending sea monsters 
to the shore as a warning of her fury. The most potent super¬ 
stition is the story of the first fisherman who “fought with the waves 
and currents of the sea single-handed on a piece of wood on the 
other side of the horizon, his wife sat looking westward to the sea 
and prayed with all her soul for his safety. The waves rose high 
on the sea. The whales approached him with their mouths 
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gaping. The sharks charged the boat with their# tails. The 
current dragged the boat into a terrible whirlpool. But he escaped 
from everything miraculously”. How was this possible ? The 
fisherman was saved because a chaste and pure woman had prayed 
steadfastly for the safety of her husband at sea. The daughters of 
the sea knew the power of that prayer and the meaning of that 
way of life. The lives of the men at sea depended on their wives’ 
chastity. This belief appears again and again almost like a refrain 
throughout the novel for it is knit into their lives. In the end when 
Palani caught in the whitlpool and in the fiim hands of death 
cries out k 'Karuthamnia’\ the belief is highlighted and is proved 
true, for Karuthainma at that very moment is in the aims of her 
lover, not praying for her husband. Hence Palani meets his inevita 
ble end. The next day true to the other strongly prevalent belief, 
the waves are reported to have come light up to the fiont of some 
of the houses and there were sea-snakes lo be seen on the white 
sands. One is perhaps now led to feel that the novelist believes 
in these superstitions and is promoting them through the novcj. 
In answer to this one may cite the prophesy of the witches being 
fulfilled in Macbeth. Whether proved true or false, the events 
have really issued through the actions of the characters themselves, 
and not through external forces. A forte of the novel is that 
it seems to have been written from the inside. Elaborate des¬ 
criptions are conspicuous by their absence. The novelist is more 
intent in revealing the attitudes and ways of the fisheimeti than 
merely describing their daily lives. Even Karuthamma’s wedding 
is not described elaborately. The novelist’s point of focus is else¬ 
where. It is in showing how the society has reacted to the wedding. 
“They all knew that Palani had no one close to him in this world, 
but the fact that there were no women in the bridegroom’s party 
was a shameful matter.” 

When the novelist does describe an event, it is animated. Here 
is a picture of the fishermen returning with their catch. “By noon 
the seashore was lined with children and fisherwomen with their 
baskets. The traders were there too. Out at sea the gulls were 
hovering over the boats. It was clear that the nets were being 
gathered and the catch taken in. Everybody began to guess what 

kind of fish they were. Suddenly two seagulls flew in from 

the sea. One had a fish in its beak. Everybody looked up: 
‘It is sardines’ they cried.” 
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The novelist is not concerned merely to paint a picture of the 
sea and her dependents. His urge is to shed light on the souls 
of men, to reveal the manner in which they endure the rough 
and dangerous life at sea, never shirking the hazards. His acumen 
lies in rendering feeling and delineating character in the stress of 
daily life and presenting in authentic, graphic and dramatic detail, 
that which one can see and hear. 

G. M. Treveleyan States, “Social History may be defined 
negatively as the History of a people with the politics left out.” 
Future historians writing on Kerala would perhaps find a reading 
of Chemmeen rewarding for Sivasankara Pillai has given us rare 
insights into the life of these fishermen, a life which is bound to 
change with the march of time. This he has achieved in as few 
as a little over two hundred pages. It has been made possible 
by strict austerity and economy of words, giving the novel a con¬ 
centration and immediacy usually to be found only in the realm 
of drama. 

The controlling and organising power of the novelist is note¬ 
worthy. One situation leads to another logically, convincingly 
and without straining one’s credibility. 

Chakki has just swooned and is in a critical condition at her 
daughter's wedding. Chemban Kunju beats his chest with his 
hands imploring Palani to leave Karuthamma beside her mother; 
but Palani is adamant that his wife should, true to their age-old 
custom, accompany him home on the bridal night. What is the 
poor girl Karuthamma to do? She has been called upon to take 
a decision, a decision by which she has either to lose her mother 
or her husband. Even in a situation such as this, the novelist 
handles his characters with a sure and deft touch: 

“Karuthamma went to Chakki and placed her face against her 
mother’s and wept helplessly. Chakki was also crying. ‘What 
did they ask you my child '?’ her mother asked her. 

‘I am not going, Mother,’ Karuthamma managed to say bet¬ 
ween her sobs. 

‘Don’t talk like that, my child,’ Chakki said, ‘You must go, 
if you don’t go.’ 

Chakki knew what would happen if she didn ’ t go. Karuthamma 
shared her fears.” 

But Karuthamma cannot leave her mother dying. Chakki 
however has her way. She slowly extricates Karuthamma from 
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her body, scolds her and finally delivers the blinding shot, “So 
you can't bear to leave Pareekutti, is it ?” These words of 
suspicion coming fiom the lips of a dying mother to a daughter 
on her wedding day are too heavy for Karutliamma to bear. She 
musters some courage and strength, leaves the room and is ready 
to go with her husband. Similarly the novelist is able to marry 
Karuthamma to Palaui in a maimer in which Pareekutti neither 
feels betrayed nor is angry with his love. On the contrary, 
he understands her plight. 

Chemmeen is a novel that deals with love and passion, instincts 
that are elemental in man. Karuthamma’s love for Pareekutti 
is natural. She had played with him alone on the seashore ever 
since they were children and her alfection for him had grown with 
the years until it reached a stage where one couldn’t think of living 
without the other. Karuthamma’s love for Pareekutti creates a 
problem for herself. She knows she ought not to marry a moslem, 
lor that would be going against the wishes of her parents and 
community, and that she ought to keep aloof from him as well, for 
the Goddess Katalamma punished the unchaste most cruelly. 

The night when Pareekutti is singing, she lies down on her face, 
coveis her cars with her hands, yet that song cannot be shut out. 
His stare on the sea shore had gone right through her, it had given 
her a new kind of thrill. That voice swept away all her conscious¬ 
ness of good and bad. How could she resist it? She was after 
all made of flesh and blood. Karuthamma meets Pareekutti on 
many occasions on the lonely shore. The relationship between 
them is dwelt upon with sensitivity and restraint by the novelist: 

“ ‘Is Karuthamma angry with me?’ Pareekutti asked. She 
didn’t say a word. Her heart was beating as if it might burst 
any moment. 

‘I won’t talk to you if you don’t wish it’. She wanted, in fact, 
to tell him so much, to ask so many questions. She even wanted 
to ask him if she could be converted to his religion. 

She stood there in the shadow of the boat on the seashore. He 
could not take his eyes off her heaving breasts. And she did not 
ask him not to stare at her. Raising her face she said, ‘Let me 
go, Muthalali’. But was Pareekutti holding her back ? Could 
she not walk straight off ? 

‘Somebody might see us*, she said nervously. She took a few 
steps. Then she heard him call to her. 
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‘Karuthamma’. 

There was something unusual in that call, in that voice. Her 
ears and her heart experienced a new sensation. Karuthamma 
stood as if she had been halted suddenly. He did not come to 
her, though she expected him to do so 

They did not know, either of them, how long they stood like 

that. 

All of Pareekutti’s hopes finally took the shape of one question. 

'Karuthamma, do you love me ?’ 

Without Karuthamma knowing it, the answer < ame forth. 

‘Yes’. 

‘And you love only me ?’ 

‘Yes, only you ?' ” 

Karuthamma is like most Indian girls of her age, shy. Most of 
her feelings are supressed within, only when she can hold them no 
longer do they find expression and the feelings are articulated in 
all their simplicity. The fisliei men are a simple folk and in accor¬ 
dance with the life they lead the language throughout the novel is 
simple. 

Karuthamma’s stiuggle within herself continues even after her 
marriage. When Parcekutti knocks at her door to convey the 
news of her mother’s death to her, she is enraged. 

“Even after I left home, you won't leave me in peace. No-no, 
I won't open the door. I don’t want to see you.” 

But when he tells her that he has come to her as a brother she 
weakens psychologically ancl lets him in. 

“He had given their abiding relationship a new form and a new 
name without destroying it. She felt as if she were a drowning 
man clutching at a straw.” Her love for Pareckutti is irresistible. 
She cannot live without him. 

When one reads, “Everyone she had come in contact with in 
her life was unhappy,” one is immediately reminded of Maggie 
who most unwillingly makes Tom, Philip, Lucy and Stephen all 
unhappy by her actions in The Mill on the Floss. Both live only 
to experience the pain of love. And like Maggie who always 
wished that she was given another chance to rectify her mistakes, 
Karuthamma makes her life’s confession to Palani. “Whatever 
happens I won’t bring this baby up to be another Karuthamma.” 
Both are sensitive souls contrasted with their common place sur- 
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roundings and it is this discrepancy that makes tfieir lives tragic. 
There is one ostensible difference however. Although their 
struggle is the same, Maggie overcomes her longing for Stephen. 
Karuthamma in contrast yields to Pareekutti. But this does not 
necessarily imply that Karuthamma has fallen. The novelist is 
ambivalent, taking no sides and pronouncing no judgements. 
He is fully aware that the complexities of life do not make for neat 
formulas and firm prescriptions. 

Karuthamma tells Pareekutti, “I shall return the money we 
boi rowed from you b< fore I go. And for your happiness, I shall 

“Pray for sou” was what she wanted to say. But she did not 
know whether it would be right of her to say it. ‘A fishcr-woman 
should pray for the good of only one man. The duty she owed 
her future husband would not permit her to pray for any other 
person*. It is true that her marriage was the beginning of a new 
chapter in her life. “But” asks the author, “could anyone say 
that ihc past had no place in it ? " Towards the conclusion the 
authot raises another important question: “When Palani was 
away at sea, was it right that she should stand talking to a stranger?” 
Karuthamma has no fears. They had met before many times in 
the daikness of night. “If she could give a man whose life she 
had crushed at least a moment’s happiness, shouldn’t she grant it ?” 
This man loved her as no other. With him her life was full and 
now the same man stood in front of her beckoning to her. An 
enduiing feature of the novel is perhaps the fundamental and vital 
questions raised in it. Questions which have remained burning 
issues since man and family originated. 

Karuthamma’s life is a story of agonising thought, of thought 
that seems to question e.very action. The other characters though 
not sketched to the same degree in complexity as Karuthamma, 
are nevertheless in the same mould. Pareekutti is not the idealised 
and typed lover although he sacrifices everything for Karuthamma. 
Pareekutti doesn’t think of repayment when he gives the money 
to Chemban Kunju. It may not have been his sole intention to 
make the course of his love with Karuthamma run smoothly by 
making her parents obligated to him. Yet when Chakki says, 
“My son you must marry a nice girl have children and 
prosper in your trade. You must not trouble Karuthamma 
any longer. She is married, you are now her brother. As my 
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son you must accept her as your sister. I know you love Karu- 
thaxnma. This is the test of your love.” Does not Pareckulti with 
all his sacrifice and love for Kaiuthamma fail in this test ? 

Chemban Kunju, who by his avarice brings misery and ruin 
upon his entire family and Parcckutti, has a streak of goodness 
in him. He has risen fiom a mere oarsman to the owner of two 
boats mainly through dint of hard work As an oatsman he had 
organised his co-workers anti raised their share from fifty to sixty 
percent of the catch to better their living. He ultimately repays 
Pareekutti the loan and at a stage when it is most difficult for him 
to do so. 

Ghakki is a woman brought up in the tradition of the seafront. 
She is the inheritor of some old truths and a way of life. Yet this 
woman on her death-bed clasps Paieekutti’s hands- -a moslem’s 
hands —and says “I never had the good fortune to bear a boy, but 
l have a son. You are my son Pareekutti.” Such noble gestures 
are possible in a caste-ridden wot Id where one can transcend one’s 
own limitations. The novel is bestowed with local colour to make 
it authentic but then it is local and not provincial. 

The fishermen at home arc dwelt upon at length. Chemban 
Kunju and Chakki arc happy together always co-operating and 
understanding. They have then differences but they arc tided 
over. The full worth of Chakki is .seen at best after her death 
when Chemban Kunju’s second wife t liters his house. Chakki 
was a fisherwoman by bit ih and knew her chores as a fisherman’s 
wife. The second wife is the former wile of a boatowner and of a 
higher caste than Chemban Kunju’s. She is a misfit in her new 
house since she is not as hard-working and thrifty as Chakki but 
used to the ways of a more leisurely life. Chemban Kunju only 
brings unhappiness to himself and his daughter Panchami by 
marrying a second time. 

The relationship between Nallapcnnu and Achakunju affords 
some humour. Thcir’s too is a happy wedded life but full of 
quarrels, with Nallapennu usually emerging victorious. The life 
that Karuthamma and Palani lead is a tempestuous one. Palani, 
orphaned at a tender age and who has just grown up as a son of 
the sea without any emotional or sentimental attachment to his 
fellow-beings, without an aim or ambition, is married to Karu¬ 
thamma of a totally incompatible termperament. If Chemban 
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Kunju is unbending, so is Palani. He tells Karuthamma that 
unless her father himself appioachcd him he wouldn’t ever set 
fool in her father’s house “If he thinks he hasn’t a daughter 
any mote, jou should also think Ural you haven’t a father any¬ 
more.” The pledge of security that he seems to give her is that, 
if she has lost a fat het, she has gained a husband. Bu t Karuthamma 
can never acquiesce to this strange logic. The seedbed of all their 
quarrels is that she longs to see her dying mother and Palani will 
hear none of it. Despite their sharp differences they have their 
happy moments. Palani brings her a lovely piece of cloth with 
gold borders. He wants to see his wife finely dressed up. “Life 
isn’t merely a matter of essentials, of furnishing one’s home properly 
and putting by money. It has another side of it too ” Wc get 
glimpses of n even in this poor, ignoiant fisherman Pal ini. Palani 
and Karuthamma make a sincere effort to lead a happy wedded 
life. But the society that they li\e in rs a cruel one where old 
practices die hard and one man’s life is another man’s business 
Rumours ate quickly spread that Karuthamma is unchaste. The 
fishermen, fearing the worst will befall her husband, refuse to 
allow him into their boats to go fishing lest they be harmed as well 
by the Goddess Katalamma. Inspite of the isolated lives the couple 
lead, Palani assures his wife “1 brought you home because I thought 
I could suppor t >ou. Remember that you need not do anything”. 
Karuthamma cannot forget the day in her life. In fact it is the 
day she really becomes his wife. She lacked nothing. No wife 
on that seashore had a husband with moie courage. Soon this 
same husband succumbs to the rumours afloat. He at first only 
suspects hei of infidelity but gradually he convinces himself that 
it is the truth and makes it obvious to Karuthamma of his grave 
misgivings towards her. This has a revolutionary effect on her. 
Her values suddenly change. Until now she had been afraid 
of life because she wanted to cling lo it. Now the urge for security 
disappears and her estrangement with Palani is developed slowly 
and surely with keen psychological insight. 

Palani lcveals the workings of the inner consciousness in the 
fisherman. He tells his wife. “A fisherman cannot save. This 
is because he makes his money at the cost of millions of lives. He 
makes his money by cheating and catching innocent beings moving 
freely in the sea.” We arc further informed in the novel that 
this was not only Palani’s belief, but a belief shared by the fishermen 
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all along the coast for hundreds of years. This fatalistic attitude 
towards their profession is not only peculiar to the fishermen in 
India, but to a few others like the toddy-sellers as well. Santiago 
the fisherman in Old Alan and the Sea too has reflections on his 
profession. He ruminates ‘‘Perhaps it was a sin to kill the 
fish. I suppose it was, even though I did it to keep me alive 

and feed many people. Do not think about sin. You were 

born to be a fisherman as the fish was born to be a fish.” Attempt¬ 
ing to explain it rather conveniently, he fails, and is betwixt for 
a while. “You did not kill the fish only to keep alive and to sell 
for food. You killed him for pride and because you are a fisher¬ 
man. You loved him when he was alive and you loved him after. 
If you love him, it is not a sin to kill him. Or is it more ? ” The 
thought teases him and he finally dismisses it saying, “Every thing 
kills everything else in some wav. Fishing kills me exactly as it 
keeps me alive.” 

Ishmael in Moby Dick has no doubts about his piofcssion and is 
anxious to convince the reader that whaling is no disreputable 
pursuit but an honourable vocation One may call them butchers, 
but then the same term would have to be employed to all the 
generals and soldiets. And if anyone doubts the prowess of a 
whaler one has only to go whaling with him to know that the ocean 
with its whales is more than a battle-field. Besides, for many 
years past the whaleship has been a pioneer, sailing in the remotest 
and least known parts of the earth. The whale’s oil is used in so 
many homes just as the fish caught by the fisherman is consumed 
in so many houses. Ishmael declares “But, though the world 
scouts at us whale hunters, yet docs it unwittingly pay us the 
profoundcst homage, yea; yea, in all-abounding adoration ! for 
almost all the tapers, lamps, and candles that burn round the 
globe, burn, as before so many shiincs, to our gloty.” And he 
concludes “Here I prospectively ascribe all the honor and the glory 
to whaling; for a whaleship was my Yale college and my Harvard.” 
If the words of Palani, Santiago, and Ishmael are examined care¬ 
fully they may be said to speak of the diffcient attitudes to life 
that the East has in comparison with the West. Whatever their 
approach, the fishermen have one thing in common. They feel 
wedded to the sea; they are its sons and to it they must turn for 
their livelihood. Maurya laments at her youngest son Bartely 
leaving her “Isn’t it a hard and cruel man won’t hear a word from 
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an old woman and she holding him from the sea”. Aild Cathleen 
reminds her: “It’s the life of a young man to be going on the sea.” 
Bartley’s five brothers and his father have all been drowned but 
Bartley will go out into the sea. Similarly with Palani. The 
entire fishcrfolk may abandon him but he refuses to give in. Taking 
a deep breath he stales firmly. “I am a fisherman. And 1 shall 
continue to live a fislieiman. I shall die a fisherman.” So he 
embarks on his plan of fishing dangerously alone on a small boat. 
And when Palani baits a really big shark, 4 a shark so huge that 
no fisherman had ever baited on his toast,’ he shouts out in triumph 
and is in hot pursuit of the Prize catch (like Santiago) in the very 
face of death. It is now not merely just another fish, but a challenge 
a challenge which every viiile fisherman will accept come what 
may, for danger is sport. The sea is now relentless and one 
sees its force. It sweeps cvoi) thing before it. What strikes the 
reader, be it in novel, poetry or diama is its immensity with man, 
a petty abjectlcss thing, in comparison. When destruction is 
complete in Moby Dick and the Pcquod has sunk, the final picture 

is of the sea. “.and the great shroud of the sea rolled on 

as it rolled five thousand years ago.” It is the same in Chemmcen. 
After the tragedy of the night, “The next morning day dawned 
on the ealm sea as if nothing had happened.” Yet for those on 
its shore everything has happened. Palani, Karulhamma and 
Pareekutti are all gone. Those left behind are Chcmban Kunjn 
and Panchami. Maurya’s words have a distinct echoing heie. 
“In the big world the old people do be leaving things after them 
for their sons and children, but in this place it is the youngmen do 
be leaving things behind for them that do be old.” 

Chemmeen is a novel that deals with the fishermen of Kerala who 
live a life that is distinctively their own and yet it is a life which 
has something in common with the rest of the fisherfolk the world 
over and humanity in general. Nirikunnam may be a tiny fishing 
village, but we see a world in it. The novelist has portrayed in 
artistic terms and with an interest that is profoundly serious, the 
lives of these fishermen: their dreams, their aspirations, their 
illusions, their hopes, their fears, their joys and their sorrows which 
bind them not only to each other, but binds together all 
humanity. 




THE INDIAN NOVELIST IN ENGLISH 
AS BEST-SELLER 


Sujit Mukherjee. 


The a-posteriori realization that he has written a best-selling novel 
docs not, as far as wr know, disconcert any novelist. But the 
prospect of writing one has been known, to pieoccupy novelists 
to the exclusion of other authoiial concerns. No dependable 
formula of best-selling has yet emerged in Indo-Anglian fiction, 
nor are salcs-figuies readily available to prove that any particular 
work has turned out to a commercial success. But it is interesting 
to speculate upon such features of Indo-Anglish novel-writing 
which seem to aim at that eminently desirable (from the writer’s 
point of view) but generally condemned (from the readers’ point 
of view) prospect of best-selling. 

The necessary preamble to selling well—namely, just getting into 
print—is a triumph over circumstance for Indo-Anglian writers 
that is not propeily appreciated b> unsophisticated rcadeis. To 
get published abroad was for them, at one time, not only a matter 
of prestige, nor a matter of looking lor extra-territorial readership, 
but simply the only available outlet. Indian publishers in English 
belong to such a long tradition of utilitarian publication—ranging 
from treatises and reports to textbooks and bazaar-notes—that 
trafficking with literature is an indulgence they have permitted 
themselves only recently. Even then a lot of Indo-Anglian writing, 
specially in fiction, gets published in India only after having 
appeared previously under a foreign imprint. R. K. Narayan’s 
work may today be closely associated with Indian Thought publi¬ 
cations of Mysore or Mulk Raj Anand’s with Kutub-Popular of 
Bombay, but The Bachelor of Arts was first published by Eyre and 
Spottiswood and Untouchable by Wishart Books, both of London. 
‘Made in England’ has been a time-honoured selling-device on 
the Indian market for other goods besides literature, and foreign 
approval has seldom failed to ensure native interest even of things 
made in India. The perfect paradigm of this aspect of modern 
Indian culture is Tagore’s English Gitanjali which was discovered 
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by the rest of India only after its discovery by, the rest of the 
world. * 

Not all Indo-Anglian writers aspire to get published in England 
or America with an eye on another Nobel Prize, nor is the superio¬ 
rity of the dollar or the pound over the naya rupee as legal tender 
the only concern of such writers. Instead of being a best-selling 
bid, foreign publication is often the Indo-Anglian novelist’s first 
stride into an uncertain future. 

That the stride cannot be taken for the mere asking has been 
stated with rrnvukablc and unexpected modesty by Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri in his The Intellectual in India: “Coming up against 
diflic ulties in the case or my two longer books, I often s .id to myself: 
‘I thought that the most diflioult task was the writing of the book, 
but now I set that placing it is an infinitely worse business.’ Never¬ 
theless the writer should not give up trying: If even ten publishers 
reject his book, an eleventh might take it up.” (p. 75) More recently, 
Mulk Raj Anand has narrated his teething troubles in an article 
in Indian Literature: “In spite of the. fact that I worked and worked 
and worked neatly five years on the novel and thought I had 
created a compact, short, symbolical work with a universal signi¬ 
ficance, it wa* turned down by nineteen English publishers, one 
after another.” (X: 3, 1967, 10). Both these depositions reveal— 
and theie must be a great deal of unpublished evidence of the same 
problem -die peculiar predicament of the Indo-Anglian novelist 
who is in such a thumping minority that he despairs of attracting 
any Indian publishers’ notice, and yet has to face competition on 
a global scale when he approaches a foreign publishing house. 
In seeking a publisher in England or America, the Indo-Anglian 
novelist must compete not only with the substantial output of these 
two count l ies but also with aspiring novelists from all over the 
English-speaking Commonwealth. Whatever partiality or patro¬ 
nage the Indian writer may have enjoyed during the days of the 
British Raj is now being divided and scattered among West Indian 
novelists and East African novelists and Pakistani novelists without 
a thought to proportionate representation. Every time a V. S. 
Naipaul or a Chinua Achebe or a Zulfikar Ghose emerges, a 
budding R. K. Narayan or a ‘blooming’ Raja Rao has to wait his 
turn a little longer. 

* Satyajit Ray’s first film, Pother Panchali , is another case in point of this short¬ 
coming in Indian taste. 
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A further uncertainty attends the career of an Indo-Angliail 
novel even after it has got into print abroad, because it may have 
appeared at a time when the winds of book-reviewing may not be 
favourable. As much as in women’s clothes, there is a constantly 
changing vogue in literal y fashions in t he western world. A luck¬ 
less lndo-Anglian novelist may appear at a time when Indian 
writers are not ‘in’ and even the kindl> pat on the head which 
established review-columns like that of the London Times bestow 
upon an lndo-Anglian novel may not be available. Another 
not infrequent icpurcussion is the treatment sometimes meted out 
by Indian leviewcrs who are quick to btatid Indo-Anglian novelists 
as some brand of traitor or merccnaiits because they have sold 
their w r ares so far fiom home. Foi cigu publication, therelore, is no 
guarantee of automatic success in teims of selling profitably. As 
our latest Sahitya Akademi award winner Bhabani Bhattacharya 
remarked at the P.E.N conference of 1959, ‘‘There is a curious 
belief in some of our liteiary ciicles that publishers abroad are 
all too anxious to have Indian novels on their lists. You simply 
have to do your book in English and the'gates of Ik aven by way 
of large circulations and sumptuous royalties will be wide open 
before you. It is haid to undei stand how such an idea has gained 
prevalence unhss it is ascribed to self-complacence.” (The Novel 
in Modern India . ed. Iqbal Bakhtiyar, 1964, pp. 43-44) 

Those two outstanding works by R. K. Narayan and Mulk Raj 
Anand mentioned earlier illustrate another aspect of the early 
lndo-Anglian novelist's struggles. Referring to those dark days 
when he failed to get Untouchable accepted for publication, Anand 
says: “I must confess that I felt suicidal, until a young English poet, 
Oswald Blakeston, took the book to a small publisher called Wishai t 
Books Ltd., and brought the assurance that they would publish 
it if E. M. Forster would write a preface to protect the book against 
being called ‘dirty’ because it dealt with dung.” {op. cil.) Behind 
the bravado of the concluding part of that statement lurks the 
uneasy admission that Untouchable was accepted for publication 
because E. M. Forster wrote a preface for it. And this was in 
1935, two years after Anand’s first novel, Coolie , had already been 
published in India. An indentical situation seems to have deve¬ 
loped in the case of R. K. Narayan whose first book, Swami and 
Friends, appeared unaided in 1935 as an Indian publication, but 
his second novel, The Bachelor of Arts (1937), which was published 
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in England, carries an introduction by Grahanf Greene* It is 
patent that in both cases the intervention of E. M. Forster and 
Graham Greene had helped these two publishers to make up their 
minds rather than provided additional reader bail. Indo-Anglian 
novelists since then have not needed foreign aid in quite this form, 
and those who came after have to thank Anaud and Narayan for 
making the publication of Indo-Anglian fiction a reasonable 
undertaking for publishers. The habit, however, dies hard in 
suparish ridden India. E. M. Forster wrote a preface for Hutlii 
Singh’s Mama, Mrinalini Sarabhai’s 7 his alone is True has a fore¬ 
ward by Matuice (lollis, and K. Nagarajan's Chronicles oj Kedaram, 
an admirably self-suppotting work, carries an introductory essay 
by Ililtou Brown. Those who have read Narayan's non-hctional 
work, My Dateless Diary (19G0j, from covei to cover may not have 
noticed that on the inside backcover is icproduced a letter of 
appreciation from Arthur Isenberg. Its toy position makes it 
clear that the letter is not pait of the blurb. 

Next to being reviewed widely and well, the Indo-Anglian 
novelist’s desire to be noticed has to be met—as in the case of 
novelists in any language—in the market itself. Only the preli¬ 
minary skirmish is over when lie gets into print. The scene of 
battle now shifts to book-store racks from w here, jostled by novels 
in English by non-Indians, the Indo-Anglian novel must announce 
itself to the world. Some writers are fortunate in owning un¬ 
mistakably Indian names—like Khushwant Singh or Raja Rao— 
so that a potential purchaser who is already attuned to India has 
no difficulty in recognising the genre. Some like Santha Rama 
Rau and Kamala Markandeya continue to write in their maiden 
indentities, perhaps because names like Santha Bowers or Kamala 
Taylor would not conjure up images of intellectual Indian woman¬ 
hood. These two writers, incidentally, enjoy a positively unfair 
advantage over their male fellow practitioners when it is a matter 
of having the author’s photograph on the back-covcr. Both these 
ladies are much better looking than female novelists have a right 
to be—think of George Eliot and Gertrude Stein!— and their good 
looks cannot be entirely ignored while assessing the appeal their 

* Fifteen years and three novels later, Graham Greene again wrote an in¬ 
troduction for Narayan’s The Financial Expert (1952) when it was published 
by Methuen. It may be noted that this novel had an American edition in 
1953, a German edition in 1955, a French as well as Dutch edition in 1958, 
before the Indian edition appeared in 1958. 
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books have for the common reader. Names and faces apart, an 
Indo-Anglian novel often calls attention to itself merely by its tide. 
Coolie or Purdah and Polygamy or The Gong of Shiva are epithets as 
redolent of India as arc the more unabashed direction given in 
such titles as Twilight in Delhi or Flood Along the Ganges. Even the 
more artful indirection of calling a novel The Vermilion Boat or Cry , 
the Peacock or The Serpent and the Rope sharpens rather than diverts 
appetites already nourished on Indian matter. All these are 
perfectly respectable tricks of the trade which the Indo-Anglian 
novelist practises towards establishment of a genre which even now 
is lighting for a natural place amid other Indian writing. 

Meanwhile, publication facilities are. becoming more and more 
easily available to the Indo-Anglian writer. Already that familiar 
badge of commercial well-being namely, a paperback reprint 
following the original hardcover edition—is worn by a number 
of works. It gives these works a kind of double exposure, without 
blurring either image. In some cases, both editions have been 
published abroad—for example, Narayan’s The Bachelor of Arts 
(Eyre and Spottiswood hardcover of 1937) became available as a 
‘News of the World’ Pocket Book title in 1951. lit more recent 
instances of both editions being published abroad, the time-lapse 
between the hardcover and the paper back reincarnation has been 
narrowed—-Kamala Markandcya’s A Silence of Desire (Putnam, I960) 
and Narayan’s 'Ihe Man eater of Malgudi (Win. Heinemann, 1962) 
both reappeared as Four Square paper barks within five years. 
With the growth of paper back publishing in India itself, it is 
very common for Indo-Anglian foreign hardcovers to re-enter 
orbit as Indian paperback. Jaico Books lead the field in this regard 
with a number of well-known titles like Bhabani Bhattacharya’s 
He who Rides a Tigir (original, Angus and Robertson), Kamala 
Markandeya’s Some inner Fury (original, Putnam), and Balachandra 
Rajait’s Too Long in the West (original, Wm. Heinemann).* The 
proprietors of Hind Pocket Books (Delhi) have lately entered this 
competition with their Orient Paperbacks series which includes 
Bhattacharaya’s A Goddess Named Gold ; their production values 
have so far been superior to any other Indian paperback while 
their prices arc lower, hence they may provide the Indo-Anglian 
novelist at long last with a wide market in his own land. 

* Jaico have at least one Indo-Anglian original on their list, Sally Athogias’s 

Gold in the Dust. 
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Neither place of publication nor name of preface writer is, in 
the final analysis, a durable guarantee of the contents of an Indo- 
Anglian novel. From the covers and from what is on or near 
them, we must move to what is between the covers in our search 
for that magic substance which raptures a reading market. In¬ 
sofar as the Indo-Augliau novelist is conscious of his peculiar posi¬ 
tion (namely, that unlike other Indian novelists, he wiites in a 
language which belongs to no particular geographical or emotional 
region in India, which is familiar to not more than five per cent 
of his countrymen al a generous estimate, and which has a potential 
readership of incalculable magnitude outside the country) and 
conceives of his own function and purposes accordingly, his creative 
work falls broadly into three categories with regard to the raw 
material lie treats. To the first and the largest catcgoiy belong 
those writeis who have taken it upon themselves to document 
Indian life of the recent past in varying degrees of coverage and 
intensity. It may be the timeless Indian of Sudhin Ghost’s 7 he 
Vermilion Boat or K. Nagaiajan’s Chronicles oj Kedaram or Kamala 
Markandeya’s Nectar in a Sieie: or it may be the transitional India 
of Raja Rao’s Kanthapura or Narayan’s Waiting for the Mahatma 
or Anand’s fhe Big Heart; or it may be India in the grip of an 
important event, as in Bhattacharya’s So Many Hungers ! or Khwaja 
Ahamed Abbas’s Inquilab or Khushwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan. 
It may seem nnnecessary to observe that all these novelists write 
of Indian life—being Indians, what else could they do. But in all 
these novels there is an expository element which suggests that 
their authors expect to be regarded as windows upon India, if not 
as reliable ‘sources’ of understanding India. This does not mean 
that these novelists have only a foreign reader in mind when they 
set out to portray India. The Mysore small town of Narayan 
is as unfamiliar to a Bengali as Bhattacharya’s Bengal village is to 
a Punjabi or Anand’s mofussil is to a Mysorean. No less than the 
prospective readers across the black waters, the presence of a pan- 
Indian readership is both a challenge as well as a lure to the Indo- 
Anglian novelist, perpetually threatening the poise of his creative 
vision, tempting him intermittently to draw posters when he should 
be etching in minute detail. 

A second category may be formed of such novels as Kamala 
Markandeya’s Some inner Fury , Balachandra Rajan’s The Dark 
Dancer , Santha Rama Rau’s Remember the House , Nayantara Sehgal’s 
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A time to be Happy , and Raja Rao’s The Serpent and the Rope .* Each 
of these works treats the theme of traditional India’s encounter 
with Europe and westernization, a theme which seems to come 
most naturally to the Indo-Angliart writer since he is by definition 
a product of two cultures. In a general way all educated Indians 
in modern India belong simultaneously to east and west but the 
bi-cultural element becomes a most handy instrument of sensibility 
when the Indian writer chooses to write in English. The dichoto¬ 
mies of Indian life are as easy to depict as they arc to observe when 
presented in terms of east-vet sus-west, hence the tendency of the 
novels cited above to uphold the divided inner being a" the central 
experience of Indian life. It is not surprising that most of these 
novels employ lirst-person narrative technique and arc auto¬ 
biographical in character. Most of their authors are not only 
‘westernized’ Indians but also live abroad. To them and to the 
wider world through them —the experience of being Indian is to 
exist in a permanent state of dilemma It makes for a proposition 
easy to respond to and symapathize with. 

The third major category includes those writers who seize upon 
certain common place notions and sensational aspects of Indian 
life, and enlarge them to the point of being representative of the 
whole—maladroit metaphois which function as synoptic syneco- 
doches. The themes of such novels vary considerably—native 
princes and palace intrigues; sadhus, gums and occult beliefs; 
joint family life and the caste system; sexual intemperance and 
communal riots; corruption in public affairs and hypocrisy at 
home; Anglophil natives and Indophobe foreigners—and all of 
them contain enough truth not to be summarily rejected as fiction 
writers’ fables. But all of them belong to a familiar syndrome 
about India, the essential ingredients of which have changed very 
little since Rudyard Kipling first rendered India into colours, 
movements and characters which became integral part of English 
fiction. One has only to read strch works as Kamala Markandeya’s 
Possession or Khushwant Singh’s / shall Not Hear the Nightingale 
or Anand’s The Private Life of an Indian Prince to realise how faithfully 
these novels have adhered to an unmistakable ‘image’ of India, 
and have fulfilled rather than formulated expectations of what a 
novel about India should contain. 

* It must be a coincident c that these novels appeared so close to each other in 
time between 1957 and 1961. 
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None of the novelists mentioned above, it musfr be noted, have 
consistently exemplified these reflections upon the best-selling 
possibilities of Indo-Anglian fiction The only novelist whose 
work so far seems to respond most often to these possibilities is 
Manohar Malgonkar, whose four novels between 1960 and 1964 
have made him perhaps the most widely icad lecent ludo-Anglian 
novelist at home and abroad. His fiist novel, Distant Drum , wav 
put out by Asia Publishing House, the three following were all 
published from Tugland, by Ilaintsh Hamilton; the fourth has 
reappeared in paperback 

He seems to have adapted his surname slightly to peimit easier 
pronunciation anywhere in the woild Malgonkai instead of, 
possibly, Mulgaonkai oi Malcgaonkai A verse fiom the Gita, 
a line from the Ramayana, have been used as epigiaphs in two 
novels, while the title of his latest, A Bend in the Ganges , clcaily 
announces its pedigree None of his novels has a preface written 
by some Biitish novelist But like his fiist heio, Lt. Col Kiran 
Gaiud—“Whenever Kuan was confronted with a tiicky situation, 
he always tned to think out what a British GO would have done 
in his place” (Distant Drum. p. 52) —Malgonkai has steadfastly 
maintained Bntish norms m measuring Indian life During the 
Second Woild War Malgonkar held a commission in the* army and 
rose to the rank or Lieutenant-Colonel himself; his fiist novel must 
be substantially based on his first-hand experience of the Indian 
Army which, in its transfer from British control to Indian control, 
offers an appropriate version ol the east-west debate so insistent 
in Indo-Anglian fiction. 

His second novel, Combat oj Shadows, remains his least known 
work and it betrays some uncertainty regarding the author’s 
notion ol himself as an Indo-Anglian writei It is a remarkable 
virtuoso performance in as such as it must be the only Indo-Anglian 
novel written as if no Indian wrote it.* Only those familiar with 
Malgonkai’s fiction will be able to look back and recognise the 
characters as belonging to Maigonkar’s gallery—firmly drawn 
stereo-types who are so easy to identify that they present no obs- 
ti uction to the headlong pace of story-telling which Malgonkar has 
developed. There is not the slightest concession made anywhere in 
the novel to the origin of the novelist. There is even a glossary of 

* Some of D. F. Karaka’s work attempts this disguise. 
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Indian words at the end, and some of the meanings given in the 
glossary (Santhal, a tribe in Assam; Shrimali, respectable woman; 
Zidd, feud) recall the cheerful inaccuracies perpetrated by British 
authors when they wrote fact or fiction about India. 

It is in his last two novels that Malgonkar has found his vocation. 
Maharajas, tiger-shoots, sex, tribal rites, politics, rioting, war—all 
these arc splashed richly across the pages of The Princess and A Bend 
in the Canges to make these his two most popular works. The 
Ptincess has already been translated into Marathi,* one wonders 
if those An and brothers, Clhetan and Dev, have any plans to 
translate it further on to the silver screen. It has been a short and 
successful journey from the halting honesty of Distant Drum to the 
confident carpentry of A Bend in the Ganges, and I look forward with 
interest to the next Malgonkar novel. Thicc years have passed 
since the last and a new one must be on the anvil right now. 

As I see it, the Indo-Anglian novel began as a reaction to and 
protest against Meadows Taylor and Rudyard Kipling. It grew 
tip in the shade, literal as well as metaphorical, of Edward Morgan 
Forster. Since then it has found its feet and strode off in many 
directions on its own. But the novels of Manohar Malgonkar stand 
apart in having found their model in the work of that other retired 
army colonel, John Mas tots. 


* The translator has retained the title transcribed in Marathi (or Devanagari) 
perhaps out of deference to the fame of the original title. 



ENDIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH— 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


M Rama Rao 


Tm term '‘nineteenth century” in the title of this papci is, like 
many other labels of the kind in lileiaiv history and criticism, 
rather elastic Foi, wheieas, on the one hand, the beginnings 
of Indian vwiting t'and of poetry) m English did not coincide with 
the commencement of the nineteenth century, on the other, some 
of the characteristics of the poctiy of that ccntmy and c ome of 
the poets themselves continued into the piescnt centiuy foi a decade 
or two. 

Indian poetty in English may be said to have started with the 
works of Kashiprasad Ghose — if we exclude Derozio, who was 
only half Indian, his falhci having been a Euiopean. Ghose was 
peihaps the fust Indian to biing out a volume of poems in English. 
But the poetiy contained in his ‘pondeious volume of two hundred 
pages”, The Shair and Olhn Poem t (1830), is laigely derivative and 
imitative. He seems to have played the sedulous ape to some of 
the English poets of the eighteenth century and to Sir Walter 
Scott, as is evidenced b\ his conventional descript ions of natuic 
and his tendency to indulge in moialising The chief poem which 
gives the name to the book icvcals in its veiy title the influence 
of Scott’s Lay of the Last Mnnshcf and neither its subject nor its 
form is oiiginal. The volume contains a few poems on Indian 
festivals wiitten after the model of Sir William Jones’s poems. 
Kashiprasad’s poetrv is intei esting moie for historical reasons 
than for intiinsic mci it. There is nothing distinctive in his wi iting, 
as the following stan/a fiom his acldiess to Goddess Saraswathi 
shows: 

“Tis thou who bidst the infant mind. 

Its growing thoughts display, 

Which lay within it undefined 
In regular array.” 

Equally poor is The Moon in September , with its description of a 
cloud wrapping the moon “like beauty In a shroud”, and the 
same moon issuing forth in the very next line with “brightest 
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sheen” and tipping “with silver all the woodlands green”. In 
The Boatmen's Song to Ganga , the poet makes the unique discovery 
that the moon 

“ will soon grace 

The hall of the stars with her light-shedding face; 

The wandering planets her palace will throng, 

And seraphs will waken their music and song.” 

And this is how the boatmen take leave of the river which supports 
their lives: 

“Gold liver! gold rivet! our brief course is done, 

And safe in the city our home we have won; 

And now as the bright sun who drops from our view. 

So Ganga, we bid thee a cheerful adieu ! ” 

It must be admitted that Kashiprasad has succeeded in attuning 
his car to the English rhythm and manages his metres quite well 
for so early a poet. But there is nothing more in his poetry. We 
have only to compare his Boatmen's Song to Ganga with Sarojini 
Naidu’s Coromandel Fishers to understand how far Indian poetry 
in English travelled away from its unpromising beginnings within 
a century. 

Kashiprasad received much encouragement from Richardson 
who was for some time Principal of Hindu College, Calcutt, and 
edited the Calcutta Literary Gazette and 7 he Bengal Annual , the latter 
of which was “a delightful anthology of prose and vcise” in which 
some of Kashiprasad’s poems were included. Another early 
nineteenth century poet who owed much to Richardson was 
Rajnarain Dutt who in 1841 brought out his lengthy poem in* 
heroic couplets, Ostnyn , an Arabian Tale. This again clearly bears 
the stamp of a literary fashion that had by then become rather 
obsolete in England, as these lines illustrate: 

“What thundering sound upon the midnight wind 
Comes louder and yet louder from behind ? 

The cavcrned echoes wake; the vaults of stone 
Relieve the clattering tramp in varied tone ! 

Who comes so late and aimed, at headlong speed 
With sable turban, cloak and barbed steed ! ” 

Lines like these remind us of similar performances by Leigh Hunt 
and Campbell. 
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The poems of these two pioneer writers of Indian poetry in 
English indicate with what admirable diligence they had studied 
the metrical forms of English poetry so much in advance of the 
days of University education in the country. They heralded the 
appearance of a poet much greater than either of them, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt. Madhusudan’s reputation now rests on his 
celebrated epic, A Jeghnadbadha, written in Bengali, which, ironically 
enough, he had denounced in his early days as a “barbarous 
language”. Beacuse of this contempt for his mother-tongue, 
Madhusudan stai ted his careei as a man of letters writing in English. 
His one famous poem in English The Capltic Ladie, appeared in 
1849 in Madras where lie had been to make a living by teaching 
and editorial work. The theme of the poem is the love story of 
Prithviraj and Samyukta and its after-effects, famous in Indian 
history and legend. The influence of the English romantics, 
especially of Coleridge, Byron and Scott, is writ large on the 
subject, the language, and the style of the poem, as could be seen 
in the much-anthologised lines dcsciibing Mahamad of Ghazni’s 
“murderous intent towards the besieged Hindus of Delhi”: 

“A thousand lamps all gaily shine 
Along the wide extended line, 

And loud the laugh and proud the boast 
Swells fiorn that fierce, unnumbered host; 

And wild the prayer ascends on high — 

Dark vengeance thine impatient cry — 

‘Oh ! for a glimpse of Day’s fair brow 
To crush yon city towering now, 

To make each cafir-bosom feel 
The unerring blade of Moslem steel ! ” 

It could be seen by those familiar with English Romantic poetry 
that these lines smack of the spirit of the eastern tales of Byron. 
But the poem has some finer and softer touches too, as when Prithvi¬ 
raj, knowing that his city is doomed to perish, and, wanting to 
put an end to himself and escape the possible indignity to which 
he is sure to be subjected when captured by the enemy, suggests 
to his queen that she should fly and save herself. Her reply has 
an appealing force: 

“Oh ! never, never will this heart 
Be sever’d, love, to beat apart ! 
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For iu the forest’s green retreat, 

Where leafy branches twine and meet. 

Though wildly round dread Agni roars, 

Like angry surge by rock-girt shores, 

The soft gazelle of liquid eye 
Leaves not her mate alone to die ! ” 

The reader cannot but notice the fluency of this verse as well as 
its metrical competence. 

Madhusudan Dutt was the author of another collection of verses, 
Visions of the Past, which presents the old theme of the Primeval 
innocence, the Temptation and the Fall of Man in (he form of 
Visions. There arc here and there in these poems too some fine 
strokes of picturesque description, as when he deals with Satan 
who is represented by medns of suggestive images, such as 

“A form of awe — and yet it seemed 
A sepulchre of beauty,” 

and 

“ . . . a giant tree in mighty war 
With storm on whirlwind car and fierce arrays 
Blasted and crushed - — of all its pride bereft.” 
and, again, 

“’A phantom of departed splendour lone.” 

Madhusudan also wrote some occasional poems, a good example 
of which is the sonnet, To a Star During A Cloudy Night in which 
“the solitary tenant of the sky” is addressed by him as “sweet 
emblem of Hope’s lingering ray”. But, except for these purple 
patches, Madhusudan’s writing in English does not possess any 
extraordinarily compelling merit, and it was good that he switched 
over to his mother-tongue. 

There seems to have been something poetic about the very name 
“Dutt” during the second half of the nineteenth century, for many 
persons of that name were associated directly or indirectly with 
the worship of the Muse. A famous volume of about two hundred 
poems by members of a single family was published in 1870 under 
the title The Dutt Family Album, the poets whose contributions it 
contained being Govinda Chandra Dutt, Hara Chandra Dutt, 
Girish Dutt and Omesh Chandra Dutt — the sons and nephews 
of Rasamoy Dutt. The second of these had already brought 
out a volume of verse Fugitive Pieces in 1851 and his second collection 
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of poems Lotus Leaves appeared a year after the publication of 
The Dull Family Album. The authors of the Album apologetically 
state in the Preface : 

“The writers of the following pages arc aware that bad 
poetry is intolerable, and that mediocre poetry deserves 
perhaps even a harsher epithet. There is a glut of both 
in the market. But they venture on publication, not 
because they think their verses good, but in the hope 
that their book will be regarded, in some respects, as a 
curiosity. The) aie foreigners, natives of India, of differ¬ 
ent ages, and in different walks oflife, yet of one family, 
in whom the t ies of blood-relationship have been drawn 
closer by the holy bond of Cluistian brotherhood. As 
foreigners educated out of England, they solicit the in¬ 
dulgence of British critics to poems which on these 
grounds alone may, it is hoped, have some title to their 
attention.” 

But, despite this modest disclaimer of merit on the part of the 
authors themselves, it is a volume which it is neither easy nor 
proper to ignore. It is remarkable for the mastery and variety 
of metre, the range of subject-matter, and the quality of style re¬ 
presented by the poems in it. Out of a total of 197 poems, the 
contributions of only two, Govinda Chandra and Omcsh Chandra 
run up to 66 and 73 respectively. History and legend, nature 
and society, the religion which the authors had given up and the 
religion which they had adopted — all these provide subjects 
for these poems, which deserve attention partly for whatever 
intrinsic merit they have and partly for curiosity’s sake, and also 
because of the exemplification of the commendable — sometimes 
astonishing — metrical skill in a foreign medium which they 
contain, though we cannot but take note of the imitative element 
which makes itself felt in many of the compositions. The follow¬ 
ing lines by Govinda Chandra Dutt, for instance, remind us of 
the manner of some of the 17th century English poets: 

“When from the dewsprent rose the blustering wind 
Steals leaf by leaf away, 

Sighs the sad flower to leave no tract' behind, 

No record of its day ? 
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“When the fair colours in the rainbow laid, 

Dissolve in heaven's own hue, 

Weep they to find their glories blend and fade 
Into the pristine blue ? 

“When the stars on stars before the rising sun 
Sink down and disappear, 

Mourn any that its biief career is run. 

And leaves no vestige here ? 

“Why then should man alone indulge in grief, 

Or ever wish to give 
A frail memorial of his sojourn 
To those who later live ? ” 

Similarly, we hear the clear echoes of the second stanza of 
Keats’s Ode to Autumn in the following lines of Govinda Chandra’s 
Farewell to Romance: 

“Who hath not seen thee in his chamber still 

At dead of night ? For ine, I’ve seen thee oft, 

When through the lattice came the moonlight chill. 

With incense from the garden borne aloft.” 

These lines are the first four of a stanza of twelve, the rhyme 
scheme of w r hich is ababedefrdef. This illustrates the capacity 
of Govinda Chandra Dull to use stan/a-foims other than that of 
the quatrain with the good old abab rhymes. One more example 
may be given to show how he can handle complicated stanza 
structures. Dealing with Wordsworth’s home, he writes: 

“Hail, yc Rydalian laurels that have grown 
Untended by the Poet’s calm abode, 

And in the footpaths that he often trod 
Wrapt in deep thought, at evening time, alone. 

No Delphic wreath he wanted, when he found 
Nature unveiled in all her loveliness; 

But these wild leaves and wilder flowers that bless 
Our common earth he prayed for, and she bound 
His brows therewith; and see, they never fade, 

A crown of amaranth by her own hands made.” 

The rhyme scheme in this ten-lined stanza is abbaeddeee. It is 
obvious that the addition of one more quatrain just before the 
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last two lines would make it a good sonnet in the xmftiagcment of 
which form too Govinda Chandra had a deft hand, as the one on 
his children, illustrates: 

“Most loving is my eldest, and I love him most, 

Almost a man in seeming, yet a child. 

And may it long be thus! 1 would not boast; 

But of his age who talk r ? Ie~s defiled ? 

My next, the beauty of our home, is meek, 

Not so deep-loving haply, but less wild 
Than her dear brother — brow and blushing check 
Her nature show serene, and pure and mild 
As evening’s < arly star. And, last of all, 

Puny and elf-lik*, with dishevt lied trisscs. 

Self-willed and shy, ne’er heeding that I call, 

Intent to pay her tenderest addresses 
To bird or cat, — but most intelligent. 

This is the family which to me is lent.” 

This sonnet puts us in mind of the fact that apart from his own 
contribution to Indo-Anglian poetry, Govinda Chandra Dutt 
has a claim in our respect as the father of Torn Dutt. Before 
taking leave of his poetry, let me quote two stanzas from his poem, 
The Hindu Convetl to his Wife, which he addressed to Mrs. Dutt, 
agonised by her demeanour of apparent hostility to him on his 
having become a Christian. They show the sincerity and fervour 
and the intimately personal note which he could put into his poetry 
when he was deeply stirred: 

“Nay, part not so - one moment stay, 

Repel me not with scorn. 

Like others, wilt thou turn away. 

And leave me quite forlorn ? 

Wilt thou too join the scoffing crowd. 

The cold, the heartless, and the proud, 

Who curse the hallowed mom 
When daring idols to disown, 

I knelt before the Saviour’s throne ? 

“It was not thus, in former hours, 

We parted or we met; 

It was not thus, when love’s young flowers 
With hope and joy were wet. 
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That kindly cheek, averted eye, 

That heaving breast and stifled sigh, 

Attest thy feelings yet. 

It was not thus reserved and cold. 

Like strangers, that wc met of old." 

Of the other contributors to The Dull Family Album , Girish 
Chandra deserves mention. In 1887 appeared a collection of 
his poems which had already seen the light of print in The Dull 
Family Album. But the majority of its contents were new. Girish 
Chandra’s speciality is the Sonnet. Of the 165 poems in Cherry 
Blossoms , seventy are sonnets and give expression to the author’s 
experience at home and abroad. Among the best of these sonnets 
is the one on Gibraltar, written strictly in accordance with the 
Petrarchian model: 

“That flag that here floats proudly in the air, 

The silent warders on the ramparts white, 

The guns that hide in sheltered nooks ftom sight, 

Or from the seaward scrap, their chosen lair, 

Gaze on the waters with a steadfast stare; 

'rite rock-cut embrasm es ablaze at night, 

The mole, the ship-*, the keep’s commanding height, 
All speak of stern resolve and watchful care. 

For leagued in arms should Europe rise once more, 

To question on this steep the lion’s reign, 

Swift must the deadly hail of battles pour, 

As on the day when baffled France and Spain 
Beheld their vaunted ships in flames ashore, 

Or drifting helpless on the stormy main." 

Girish Chandra wrote a good number of lively poems too with 
historical and legendary tales as their subject-matter, a good 
example of which is provided by his poem on the Rajput hero, 
Samarsi; 

“Samarsi the bold is the pride of his clan, 

But he owns not an acre in broad Rajasthan; 

Samarsi the bold is the hope of the true, 

But his sporran is empty, his henchmen are few; 

For the Moors o’er the Jumna in triumph have come 
And Samarsi the bold is an exile from home." 
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These lines bear unmistakable evidence of the infludhce of Scott’s 
ballads, the words “sporran” and “henchmen” in the fourth line 
quoted abo\e being Scottish and “Moor” too clearly un-Indian. 

Besides Gimh Chandra, a couple of other writers chose themes 
from Indian history for their poems. But most of these do not 
possess any markedly Indian quality and there is not much to 
choose between them and the poems on Indian subjects written by 
foreigners like Sir William Jones and Edwin Arnold. But occa¬ 
sionally the ardour of the poet is roused by a theme about which 
he feels genuinely, as for example, in the lines on the Ganges 
by Soshi Chandra Dutt : 

“Canst thou forget thy glorious past. 

When mighty as a god, 

With hands and heart unfettered yet, 

And eyes with slavish tears unwet, 

Each sable warrior trod 

Thy sacred shore; before the blast 

Of Moslem conquest hurried by. 

Ere yet the Mogul spear was nigh ? 

“Over crumbled thrones thy waters glide, 

Through scenes of blood and woe; 

And crown and kingdom, might and sway, 

The victor’s and the poet’s bay 
Ignobly sleep below. 

Sole remnant of our ancient pride, 

Thy waves survive the wreck of time 
And wanton free as in their prime.” 

A comparison of these lines with Kashiprasad Ghose’s Boatmen's 
Song to the Ganga shows the baldness of the latter. 

But poems like Soshi Chandra Dutt’s lines on the Ganges are 
rare. On the whole, it could be said that the poetry of these early 
and midnineteenth century writers is lacking in conception and 
imagery which is characteristically Indian and could be called 
arresting for that reason. The ideas as well as the diction and 
versification have in most cases been copied from English writers. 
This may have been due to the natural lack of confidence on the 
part of these authors in regard to their abilities in hameshing an 
alien medium to their requirements. But it would be unfair to 
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cry them down wholesale, for occasionally there are encouraging 
indications of good poetic achievement. Their command of 
metres compels recognition and is amazing since many of them 
had never lived in the midst of ari English-speaking community. 
Perhaps a word of praise is due to the thoroughness with which 
English was being taught in those days by devoted Englishmen 
who manned the newly-founded educational institutions and the 
equal thoroughness with which it was bring learnt by pupils who 
did not consider acquisition of mastery of acent and pronunciation 
as the linguist’s funeral. 

It is a different story when we come to Govinda Chandra’s 
daughter, Toni Dutt, that “frail exotic blossom of song”, who, 
Edmund Gosse felt confident, would have a page dedicated to 
her in the history of English literature. H.A.L. Fisher is even 
more emphatic when he declares that “when every deduction 
has been made for unessential blemishes this child of the green 
valley of the Ganges has by sheer force of native genius earned 
for herself the right to be enrolled in the great fellowship of English 
poets.” Having been taken to England at the age of thirteen for 
her education, Toru had the advantage of pcisonal contact with 
many English men and women and of catching the accent of the 
language from people whose mother-tongue it was. This explains 
to a great extent her fluency and grace in that medium, though 
even she, as Fisher himself points out, is not always beyond reproach’ 
on points of diction, and “her ear, indeed, sometimes betrays her.” 
But otherwise her verse is remarkably “well-knit, vigorous and 
of a pleasing variety”, and more than all, it is not merely imitative. 
Toru was equally proficient in English and French and yet re¬ 
frained from taking her themes and techniques from the poets 
in those languages. Oh the contrary-she chose to write on Hindu 
legends and mythological lore and her heroes and heroines were 
Prahlad and Dhruva, Lakshman and Eklavya and Savithri and 
Sita. She is the first Indo-English writer of importance who 
attempted to interpret the heart of India and to create the genuine 
Indian atmosphere in her writings, and this she did in spite of her 
family having become Christian and in spite of her having stayed 
long in England and France. 

Toru started her career as a poet with translations from French 
poetry — “A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields (1875), as she beautifully 
named her collection, translations in which “the romantic fervour, 
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the feeling for freedom and melancholy, even the magid are caught 
and communicated in substantial measure”. (Dr. K. R. S. 
Iyengar) She is equally at ease whether she is rendering Victor 
Hugo’s Us Chatiments or Eugine Manuel’s A History of the Soul , and 
equally successful in transplanting specimens of French poetry on 
to English soil. There is something peculiarly interesting in this 
Indian girl interpreting French poetry to English readers. In a 
sonnet of her own which she included in A Sheaf Gleaned in French 
Fields , she politely remarks about her gleanings from French 
poetry, 

“But better than myself no man can know 

How tarnished have become their tender hues 

Even in the gathering and how dimmed their glow ! ” 

Againrt this confession must be placed the unhesitating compliment 
of Edmund Gossc that “if modern French literature were entirely 
lost, it might not be found impossible to reconstruct a great number 
of these poems from this Indian version.” 

But it is for her original poems on Indian themes that Toru is 
better known and has a conspicuous place in the gallery of Indian 
Writers of English Poetry. While most of the poems of Ancient 
Ballads and Legends of Hindustan (1882) deal with themes taken 
from Indian mythology, a few give expression to her personal 
moods and feelings. In the poems dealing with old legends she 
retells the old stoiies in the light of her own understanding and 
imaginative visualisation of what she has heard and read, as is 
evidenced by her treatment of the themes of Lakshman, Savithri 
and Prahlad — poems which show that in spite of the estrangement 
of her family from orthodox Hindu society she had imbibed the 
essence of Hindu religion and culture, partly by heritage and 
partly by training. While it is unnecessary to quote at length 
from a writer so well-known and read as Toru, reference has to be 
made to the little poem, Sita, in which “three happy children 
in a darkened room” sit listening to the old story of Sita’s sufferings 
told them by their mother, and a characteristically Indian setting 
is created by the poetess in these lines: 

“It is an old, old story, and the lay 
Which has evoked sad Sita from the past 
Is by a mother sung . . . ‘Tis hused at last 
And melts the picture from their sight away. 
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Yet shall they dream of it until the day ! 

When shall those children by their mother’s side 
Gather, ah me ! as erst at eventide,” 

The last words of this poem at once remind us of the moving 
nostalgic reference to the companions of her childhood which Toru 
makes in the third stanza of her Our Casuantia Tree , in which she 
recaptures the past in a striking manner. After a wonderfully 
picturesque and concrete description of the casuarina tree at 
Bangmaree underneath which she had played with fcllow- 
childrcn, she exclaims: 

“But not because of its magnificence 
Dear is the casuarina to my soul: 

Beneath it wc have played, though years may roll, 

O sweet companions, loved with love intense, 

For your sakes shall the tree be ever dear ! 

Blent with your images, it shall arise 
In memory, till the hot tears blind mine eyes ! ” 

The deep personal feeling which these lines express exemplifies 
Toru’s command of the lyrical as well as of the narrative medium 
of expression. The two poems from which these extracts have 
been quoted also serve to illustrate her “almost faultless technical 
skill”, whether the metre be blank verse or intricate stanza forms. 

Toru’s elder sister, Am, was no less a frail blossom of song than 
the younger one. She died, as Tom did, . . . just as she stepped 
beyond her teens and had by then given her relations and friends 
some indication of her innate poetic sensibilities and abilities by 
means of a few translations from the French, like Toru herself. 
One of them, later included in A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields , was 
Morning Serenade , rendered from a poem of Victor Hugo: 

“Still barred thy doors ! the far cast glows. 

The morning wind blows fresh and free. 

Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken thee ? 

“All look for thee, Love, Light, and Song, 

Light in the sky deep red above. 

Song, in the lark of pinions strong, 

And in my heart true Love, 
o 


o 


o 
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“No longer sleep, 

Oh ! listen now ! 

I wait and weep, 

But where art thou ? 51 

It was this poem which Edmund Gossc’s eye alighted upon with 
"surprise and almost rapture” when he opened the copy of A Sheaf 
Gleaned in French Fields, put into his hands by Prof. Minto, and 
about which he writes enthusiastically; "When poetry is as good 
as this, it docs not much matter whether Rouveyre prints it upon 
Whatman paper, or whether it steals to light in blurred type from 
some press in Bhovanipore.” 

Toru Duties cousin, Romesh Ghander Dutt, has earned a place 
for himself by his translations of the Mahabharatha and the Ramayana 
and of some samples of Sanskrit poetry culled from other sources. 
He represents the movement for the revival of interest in Indian 
civilisation and culture, as his famous histories on the subject 
reveal. In his translations his purpose, as he explains in the 
Preface to his Lays of Ancient India, was to present to western readers 
representative selections from Indian poetical lore which would 
appraise them of the glories of our ancient literature. These 
translations lark the personal touch possessed by Tom’s rc-tellings 
of Indian legends, but they are good. They are efficient renderings 
of their themes into English and reveal mastery of metre and langu¬ 
age which is not always to be found in translations. As examples 
of this mention may be made of the legends of Satyakama, Gargi, 
Maitreyi, Uma, and Balaki in the second section of Lays of Ancient 
India. Equally satisfactory as translations are the passages from 
Kalidasa’s Kumara Sambhava and Bharavi’s KiratSrjuneeya. The 
former opens with the easy-flowing stanza: 

"Long through sultry Summer evenings 
Did her mighty penance last, 

Long through Rains and through the Autumn, 

In the Dews and Winter’s blast.” 

(The Penance of Uma) 

Here is a picture of Autumn from Bharavi : 

"From charms the rainy time displays, 

To autumn’s fresher charms we fly ! 

What though no white cranes deck the sky, 

Nor are the skies with rainbows graced; 
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The autumn sky hath beauty rare, 

And beauty unadorned is best ! 

What though the god of rains gone, 

Nor lightnings deck the clouds now pale; 
Like sorrowing wives the autumn clouds 
In paler grace are lovely still ! 


What golden crops, — rich in their beauty, 

With their load of ears bent low ! 

They bend as if to feel the fiagrance 

Of the flowers that spring below ! ” 

(Autumn Fields) 

That Romcsh Chander can lender descriptive passages excellently 
is again levealed in many parts of his translations of the epics, 
condensed versions of which he put into English using the metre 
of Tennyson’s Locksley Hall for the purpose. The lengthy rhymed 
couplets are not always helpful in the narration of epic action, and 
we often feel that the poet’s liberty and the epics’ majesty suffer 
as a result of his having to submit himself to this limitation. The 
abridgment too cannot escape criticism, as it gives the reader 
art insufficient idea of the real dimensions of the originals, this 
being the impression he gets especially in the case of the Maha- 
bharatha. But, on the other hand, it should be acknowledged 
that Romesh Chander’s translations of the epics are among the 
best to which a novitiate could go. These translations have also 
been enriched with critical and explanatory comments by the 
translator which appear both within the body of each book and 
at the end. 

Like Torn Dutt Manmohan Ghose (1867-1924), cider brother 
of Sri Aurobindo, not only went to England at a very early age 
but stayed there for nearly eighteen years, with the result that 
“English became almost a mother-tongue to him, and the compa¬ 
nionship of kindred souls fanned the poetic fire in him.” These 
kindred souls were Laurence Binyon, Stephen Phillips and Arthur 
Cripps.* Manmohan began writing poetry during his sojourn 
in England and a small volume of poems by the four friends was 
published in 1890 under the name Primavera. It was well received 
by reviewers like Addington Symonds and Oscar Wilde, the latter 
of whom described Manmohan as the “Young Indian of brilliant 
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scholarship ayi high literary attainment who gives some culture 
> to Christ Church” and felt sure that he “ought some day to make 
a name” in English literature. Later on, in 1898, Manmohan 
brought out Love Songs and Elegies, the only collection of his poems 
published during his life-time, the second collection of some of 
his writings being published, two yeais after his death, in 1926 
with an appreciative introduction by Laurence Binyon. 

Manmohan sang in his early poetry of Love and Nature and the 
joy which came of them. The first stanza of Myvanwy in the Woods 
runs thus: 


\\ hat presence clear, 

Like a beam has entered here ? 

What loved footsteps that the trees 
Freshen their soliloquies, 

Birds break into lays, 

All fair nature’s heail runs wild 
To remember her sweet child ? 

In the wood Myvanwy stiays,” 

and this is the last stan/a : 

“Ah ! no gift of heath to city, 

It was love led you, love and pity 
To my sad heart, 

Child, your rapture to impart. 

Me, fast-bound like wintry earth, 

Your intoxicating mirth 
Loosed, and rained delightful showers, 

Showed where their song birds borrow, — 

All the joy of April flowers.” 

Another poem is entirely devoted to April in which he invites the 
“delicious, young, sunny maiden” thus: 

“With fresh flowers laden 
After dead winter long 
Thrill us with sweet bird-song. 

After dry March’s draught. 

Blow from thy rainy month ! 
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Hasten to kiss us 
With the fresh daffodil 
Through and through golden ! ** 

But he was, as his daughter, Lotika, reminds us, no “recluse shun¬ 
ning the company of fellow man.” This is clear from his London , 
written after his return from the country : 

“Farewell, sweetest country, out of my heart, you roses, 
Wayside roses, nodding, the slow traveller to keep. 

Too long have I drowsed alone in the meadows deep, 
loo long alone endured the silence Nature espouses. 

Oh, the rush, the rapture of life ! throngs, lights, houses, 
This is London. I wake as a sentinel from sleep.” 

In the third stanza of this poem he makes the revealing con¬ 
fession : 

“And a sense of vast sympathy my heart almost crazes. 
The warmth of kindred hearts in thousands beating 

with mine.” 

It was this “warmth of kindred hearts beating with” his that 
Manmohan missed when he returned to India and became “an 
exile in his own motherland”, after having lived “too long in the 
west”. In a letter to Lawrence Binyon written soon after his return 
to India and appointment as Professor of English in the Bengal 
Educational Service, he says: “It is like April in England Green 
things arc indeed wonderful here, but brown things (that is, man !) 
are absurdly out of sympathy with me.” In another letter he 
refers to “the magic sound of Europe ! ” which made him a stranger 
in the land of his birth. In Myvanwy , written when he was still 
in England, he had already said with reference to India, 

“Lost is that country, and all-but forgotten.” 

And, when he came back, he longed for the English environment 
which he had left behind him. And this, in spite of a specific 
caution administered by his father, Dr. K. D. Ghosh, who, in the 
course of a sonnet addressed to him on the eve of his departure 
for England, said, 

“Thy freedom I esteem though thy excess 
I check off. Go but still as ours remain. 

Be not like apes who change their manners, dress, 
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And language, of their trip becoming vain. 

They England for their home do shameless call 
And reckon motherland and tongue as gall.” 

To quote Binyon again, “England had given him much, and to 
the best she hsid a singularly receptive spirit had responded with 
delight. . . . was her last gift to b( the cruel gift of estrangement 
from his people ?” But we notice that in the last stan/a of Myvanwy 
in the Woods which 1 quoted a little w'hile ago and which was 
written when he was in England, he speaks of his “sad heart” to 
whicli Myvanwy imparted her rapture. Evidently he was at 
home neither in England nor in India, and the result of this lack 
of harmony between him and his surroundings explains the tone 
of melancholy which appears in his poetry — melancholy which 
was intensified by the death of his wile, and made him cry out, 

“Where art thou, my old sweet Quiet, 

Where, O where ? ” 

(The Old Sweet Qitiet) 

There is, however, an undercurrent of “spiritual awareness” in 
Manmohan’s writings which is Indian though his themes are not 
specifically so. But, whatever the themes and the way he treats 
them, there is no gainsaying the fact that he adorns what he touches 
and that his technical skill is of a high order. “No Indian”, says 
Binyon, “had ever before used Our tongue with so poetic 
a touch.” 

There is one more poet that should be mentioned before this 
survey of nineteenth century poetry is brought to a close. This 
was Swami Vivekananda. To many people it may be a surprise 
to find poetry associated with Vivekananda, known as he is as 
saint, patriot, and humanist. But, as the editor of his poems, 
Swami Prcmananda, remarks, “A saint is sometimes an artist as 
much. Belonging as his thoughts do to a higher plane, the aesthetic 
sense of a saint and seer is automatically developed, and that 
sense may be expressed through various channels. So we find 
that some of the saints were great musicians, some were great poets 
and so on. Mirabai, Kabir, Dadu, Tulsidas, and Nanak are no 
less known for the expression of their devout thoughts in exquisite 
poetry than for their sainthood. Shankaracharya wrote some 
hymns which belong to the treasure-house of Sanskrit literature.” 
Vivekananda became famous for his lectures and spoke on the 
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problems of life, philoslophy and religion with all the authority 
of an academic scholar. “Here is a man more learned than all 
our learned Professors put together,” said Prof. J. H. Wright of 
Harvard. But he was also a genuine poet and used the vehicle 
of verse, both in English and Bengali, to give expression to his 
meditative experiences. The burden of his speeches and writings 
is the message of dynamic Advaithism. In his poetry this message 
gets a force which even the living voice of the speaker lacked, 
celebrated though it was for its eloquence and potency. Poems 
like 7 he Song oj the Fiee may be adduced as typical specimens of the 
soul-stirring and uplifting clarion call of Vivckananda: 

“Let eyes grow dim and heart grow faint 
And friendship fail and love betray, 

Let fate its hundred horrors send 
And clothed dai kness block the way — 

“All nature wear one angry frown 
To crudi you out - still now, my soul. 

You arc Divine March on and on, 

Nor right nor left, but to the goal."’ 

The Song of the Sannyasm muses the timorous who lack confidence 
in themselves: 

“Strike off they fetters! Bonds that bind thee down, 

Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore; 

Love, hate, — good, bad, —and all the duel throng. 
Know, slave, caressed or whipped, not free, 

For fetters though of gold, are not less strong to bind, 

Then off with them, Sannyasi bold! say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om’ ! ” 

Equally powerful and moving arc The Living God , in which he 
reprimands people “who neglect the living God and His infinite 
reflections with which the world is full” and “run after imaginary 
shadows that lead alone to fights and quarrels” and A Song I sing to 
Thee with its mystic’s cry: 

“Thy servant and I through birth after birth . . . 

But only one desire is left in me, — 

Ail intimacy with Thee, mutual ! 

Take me, O Lord ! across to Thee; 

Let no desire’s dividing line present.” 
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But Vivckananda can also give vivid descriptions and show himself 
an impressive woid-painter, as in Kali the Mother and Let Shyama 
Dance Then (translated from the Bengali), the former of which 
begins thus: 

,l Thc stars aie blotted out. 

The clouds are coveting clouds. 

It is darkness vibrant, sonant. 

In the roaring, whirling wind 
Aie the souls of million lunatics 

Just loose from the prison-house, — 

Wrenching trees by the roots, 

Sweeping all from the path. 

The sea has joined the fray, 

And swirls up mountain-waves. 

To reach the pitchy sky. 

The flash of lurid light 
Reveals on every side 

A thousand, thousand shades 
()f Death begt imed and black — 

Scattering plagues and sorrows, 

Dancing mad with joy. 

Come, Mother, Come ! ” 

A few steps further and we come to the grand raptures, the cascade¬ 
like outpourings of Sri Aurobindo with whom w ant of time forbids 
me to deal in spite of a part of his poetry having been written before 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

Nineteenth century Indo-English poetry thus represents a 
preparatory stage. Starting with stark imitations of English 
poets, it gradually Indianises itself to the extent of using Indian 
themes and presenting them to the English-speaking world. But 
there is as yet not much in it to inspire the zealous attention of 
devotees of poetry, Indian or English. This weakness may have 
been due to the difficulty of making a foreign language receptive 
to Indian feelings, the problem of the adjustment of the medium 
of expression and the matter to be expressed. The possibility 
of such adjustment is demonstrated by the works of Toru and 
Manmohan and Romesh Chander to a certain extent. But even 
they lack depth and height, and E. J. Thompson’s unrestrained 
tribute to the “greatness of soul” and the “greatness of mind” of 
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Toru Dutt sounds almost ridiculous. Vivekananda’s poetry is 
very meagre and limited in its range. Indian poetry in English 
wliich would be representative of the varied aspects of the life and 
culture of the nation awaited at the turn of the century the coming 
of poets who not only had a command of the techniques of ex¬ 
pression but were Indians to the core and in whom the springs 
of poesy ran full and wide-embracing. 



CONTEMPORARY INDIAN VERSE 
IN ENGLISH 


- H. H. Anniah Gowda. 


My subject is thin in content but rich in variety. A study of 
Contemporary Indian Verse In English involves, I am afraid, a 
brief discussion of comparative literature as a ‘necessary angel, 5 
to borrow an expression from Wallace Stevens. It is in this area 
that some of our writers have achieved distinction in the eyes of 
the world. India is situated at a junction between two cultures, 
Asian and European, and very favourably poised with its linguistic 
and ethnic roots, it stands behind Greece as parent of much thought 
still flourishing in the West. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
poetry written in different languages including English, and the 
Indian aesthetic culture provide a natural bridge between the 
Orient and the Occident. This may well apply to the various 
other modes of writing in this country. That the Indian can use 
the Englishman’s language with power and effect is a commonplace 
observation. About a decade ago THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT pointed out that the “ccntte of gravity of English 
literature has moved out while wc are busy consolidating; a brand 
new English literature will develop and flourish in Johansburg, 
or Sidney or Vancour or Madras”. A distinguished body of 
writing in English worthy of critical study exists in India. I have 
spent some time on the study of this Indo-Anglian writing both 
as a student and as an editor of a periodical which gives promi¬ 
nence to creative writing; and I have tried to form conclusions 
during my teaching and research, and endeavoured to cultivate 
the results and gather them with a certain amount of discretion. 
I can possibly without hesitation say: 

“Tis not the hasty product of a day 

But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay. 

This branch of contemporary English writing is in an efflorescent 
condition. I use the word ‘contemporary’ in preference to 
‘modem’. The word ‘modern’ has often Jbeen used to describe 
some values or tastes which are dominant in the critical world at 
the present moment. The term is synonymous with literary 
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movements in Europe, England and America. The term ‘con¬ 
temporary’ has no such prejudice. It is one of the ironies of 
history that imperialism did not and could not there interfere 
with the growth of intellect and the play of imagination. The 
writers in dependent India were fully aware of the intellectual 
movements in the West and sought consciously to imitate them. 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt sent a sonnet on Dante to Victor 
Emmanuel, the Italian King, commemorating the author of 
DIVINE COMEDY. The King was delighted that the noble 
poetry of the Italian genius found an echo on the shores of the 
Ganges. Torn Dutt and Sarojini Naidu who are still perhaps 
the best of those w r ho have attempted this form of literature were 
greatly benefited by their contact with the West. 

Beginning with these writers who have ventured Indian themes 
in English drapery, we have a host of poets who can be read with 
pleasure and profit. Most of the poets of the thirties, forties, 
fifties and the sixties take in the ‘revolutions’ of the poeuy written 
in Europe and elsewhere. They have responded whole-heartedly 
to the models from abroad. Their work becomes meaningful 
within a total view of poetry. In 1917 T. S. Eliot wrote thus: 

“No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete 
meaning alone. His significance, his appre¬ 
ciation is the appreciation of his relation to the 
dead poets and artists. You cannot value him 
alone; you must set him for contrast and com¬ 
parison, among the dead. I mean this as a 
principle of aesthetic, not merely historical 
criticism.” 

It is not the role that the creative writers of Europe, ’England, 
Canada, America, Africa and very' recently Australia play that is 
important but their technique. The roles of these poets differ 
as they operate in separate milieu. Broadly speaking the people 
of these countries inherit European background for their art. 
But thanks to the historic accident of the European invasion of 
India, the Indian poets can draw not only on their own traditions, 
on tfieir own past, the past of the epics, the Vedas and the Upanishads , 
but on the European past also. Torn Dutt and Sarojini Naidu, 
who had too much of the European background, started writing 
like Keats or Shelley. But Edmund Gosse’s advice to Sarojini 
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Naidu was timely. He suggested to her to write “no more about 
robins and skylarks in a landscape of our midland countries, with 
the village bells somewhere in the distance, calling the parishioners 
to Church, but to describe the flowers, the fruits, the trees, to set 
her poems firmly among the mountains, the gardens, the temples, 
to introduce to us the vivid population of her own voluptuous 
and unfamiliar province; in other words to be a genuine poet of 
the Deccan, not a clever machine-made imitation of the English 
classics.” 

The early part of the century produced a generation which 
grew up in English intercourse and on English ideas and were 
benefited by sheer exposure. It was a generation that spoke 
English better and look a keen interest in the literature and culture 
of thtir motherland. At the head of this School, apart from 
Sarojini Naidu, stands G. K. Chcttur, an Oxford Graduate. Cliettur 
must have known and felt the vogue for T. S. Eliot and others 
during his Oxford days. He has published a few volumes of 
poetry: THE SHADOW OF GOD (1934), THE TRIUMPH 
OF LOVE, GUMATARAYA, THE TEMPLE TANK, and 
SOUNDS AND IMAGES (1922). In a letter of appreciation 
to Gheltur in 1922, James II. Cousins wrote: “Your poetry 
added much to the studies of the Poetry Appreciation Class in 
the College of the City of New York in the year just closed . . . 
We discussed certain of the poems from the point of view of content, 
quality and technique. Term and examination essays show that 
they made the deepest impression on many of the students. Their 
high significance and sensitiveness made much American poetry 
feel as ‘sounding brass’ Cousins was not exaggerating but 
stating the plain truth. Chettur excelled as a writer of lyrics, 
particulaHy sonnets and his style is without a false move. His 
Muse is predominantly meditative, and, as the TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT put it, “It is perhaps for this reason, that he is 
at his best in his sonnets, which are as pleasing for their melodious 
gravity as for their many delicate felicities of phrase and imagery.” 
He had a commendable grasp of English idiom and the nuances 
of words. In his day he was looked upon as one of the best writers 
of English in India. 

THE SHADOW OF GOD is a sonnet-sequence, full of echoes 
of Milton, Shakespeare, the Romantics and the last of the Roman¬ 
tics. Death is the motif of many of these sonnets, and the manner 
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of its handling reminds us sometimes of John Donne. There is 
in all these sonnets a strain of melancholy, recalling Keats to our 
minds. “Light is the Shadow of God”, “Light of the Palace”, 
“So This Is Death”, “Alas IIow Soon Doth Life Make Common 
(lause”, “The Shadow of God is Beauty” are some of the sonnets 
in the sequence which illustrate Chcttui’s mastery of the sonnet 
foim. THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE i« a collection of love lyrics, 
a sonnet-sequence again on the theme of love. One of the finest 
in the sequence is Sonnet XXI11. The Shadow of Keats, at 
least, lays heavily: 

Who that has lived, and loved, and seen fair things, 

And striven with darkness beating into day, 

With spears dream-pointed, and climbed with wings 
Above the tumult of the lesser way, 

Shall speak slightingly of God ? 

They that have known this brief infinity 
Are one with the immortals. They have trod 
The floors of Heaven in Heavenly company, 

Intoxicate with blessed haimonies. 

So we, the proud inheritors of love. 

Grow n God-loke in immortal ecstasies, 

Dream God-wise, of a day that love shall prove 
Magnificiently, in the after years, 

Beyond the mortal touch of time or tears. 

SOUNDS AND IMAGES is dedicated to W. B. Yeats whose 
influence on Ghcttur’s poetry is unmistakable. The collection 
opens with ASPIRATION, a sonnet in the Petrarchan style. 
Poems like “Enchanted”, “A Thought”, “Desire”, “A Rose by 
the River’s Brink” are in conventional four-line stanzas. Their 
intensely lyrical character apart, these poems reveal a sensitive 
response to natural beauty, and lemind us of some of Wordsworth’s 
nature poems. Love, of course, is a recurring theme in Chcttur, 
and many poems in this collection are built on this theme. One 
of the most moving poems is “Lament on the Death of a Little 
Child”. The poem begins thus: 

Crushed in the fingers of Fate, 

Fair Flower ! — 

What thrills had not life for thee 
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What passion, what ecstasy, 

But for this hour ! — 

The border-line between poetry and music is indistinguishably 
thin; one has only to read Chcttur’s “The Nagaswaram” to 
realise how well a gifted poet can recapture and reproduce the 
spirit of music. GUMATARAYA is another collection of sonnets. 
The title is derived liom the opening sonnet addtessed to Oumata- 
raya the Jain statue, 45 ft. high, at Karkala, in South Kanara. 
Only those who have stood in the presence of this mighty monolith 
can apprcciale fully the beauty of this piece. The sonnet con¬ 
cludes thus: 

We yield the burden of our soul’s despair 
And lifting eyes to thee, our hearts are peace. 

What impresses us most is the author’s mastery of the sonnet form, 
be it the Petrarchan or the Shakcspearen type. “Little Mercies”, 
“On A Child Sleeping”, “Rabindranath Tagore”, “Death”, and 
“Beauty” arc sonnets of which any poet might be proud. THE 
TEMPLE TANK contains some of Gheltur’s best lyrics including 
the somewhat whimsical “World’s End.” All the poems spring 
from the quiet haunt of serene and inward contemplation. This 
is true specially of poems like “The Temple Tank”, “The Senti¬ 
nels”, “Peacocks” and “Beauty”. 

Chcttur ranks high among Indo-Anglian poets. He shunned 
the robbins and skylarks of an English landscape and wrote about 
the birds and trees and streams and rivers and tanks he knew. 
His nature poems breathe the very spirit of the land of his birth. 
He employs English verse forms and metres with masterly skill, 
and lavishes upon his themes a copious flood of colour and sound. 
The medium is used to evoke an atmosphere. A highly emotional 
temperament and a mind keenly alive to the appeal of earthly 
beauty as also to its transience lend a distinctive quality to his 
poetry. He is never verbose but uses words as an expression of 
and not a substitute for thought. 

Joseph Furtado, a Goan poet, whose collection SELECTED 
POEMS came out in 1967, wrote contemporaneously, with Ghettur 
on Nature, Love, Humour and Religion. Although these are the 
dominant motifs, emotions like envy, resignation are not excluded. 
Edmund Gosse, reviewing for THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE¬ 
MENT one of his early collections, has noticed the freshness and 
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ecstatic naivety of his feeling for life. In a little imaginary con¬ 
versation between himself and a bird in “The Corn Field” he 
describes himself thus: 

An untaught poet 
Of trees and birds 
Whom no man knoweth 
And, wanting words. 

But dreams and sings 
Of simple things. 

He has written ballads —“The Cobtu-Woman”, “The Italian 
Architect”, and “The Pilgiim”. His ballads have charm and 
simplicity though they may not be as excellent as those in Percy’s 
RELIQUES. Some of his lines from “Christ with the Cross” are 
remarkable: 

I see the whole scene —just as ‘twas- 
And diet e is mother to aid the child 
If memory fail him or be dim; 

The Man of Sorrows with the Cross, 

The son owing painter at a loss 
To please his wild and pitiless child, 

Who yol .shall live to bear his cross 
And there be none to pity him. 

I le was an experimenter with the Anglo-Goan patios : his vocabu¬ 
lary is rich and his verses are pretty regular. He may be clas* ed 
with Chettur as having laid the foundation for cieative activity 
in tongues other than their own. While Joseph Furtado is regular 
and austere, R. de. L. Furtado is completely under the influence 
of T. S. Eliot in THE CENTRE (1955) but soon comes into his 
own in THE OLEANDERS AND OTHER POEMS. His 
themes are varied—“Mahabharata”, “Locomotives”, and “City 
Lights”. The poems reveal remarkable talent and the gift to 
use English for evocative purposes. 

A writer who comes from an English-speaking family, and whose 
father worked for a British newspaper and is now Editor of an 
English newspaper, trained at Oxford, has come under the influ¬ 
ence of many English poets — Spender, Auden, Muir and Enright. 
He is an Indian expatriate who is uprooted from his native culture 
and soaked in the London Soho romanticism. “Song” that 
begins his GONE AWAY: AND INDIAN JOURNAL, has: 
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I sowed my wild oats 
Before I was twenty, 

Drunkards and turncoats 
I knew in plenty. 

Most friends betrayed me, 

Each new affair 
Further delayed me. 

I did not care. 

The attitude is typical of an expatriate, who started writing 
about “Figures in the Landscape’’, dancers and pebbles, and about 
Giant Buddhas in regular verse. His principal works are A 
BEGINNING (1957), POEMS (I960), and the latest with an 
all inclusive title, POEMS 1955- 1965. A BEGINNING, which 
contains lyrics mostly, was awarded the Hawthornden Prize. On 
the whole we can say, borrowing a couple of lines from “Landscape 
Painter” — 


The style was charming and remote, 

Some taste, a manner and a litde wit. 

In the next collection POEMS, Dom Moraes displays the gift 
of facility, mellifluous smoothness, and a mood of perception 
along with his liking for regular metres. The title JOHN NO¬ 
BODY is derived from Percy’s RELIQUES. It contains a number 
of regular sonnets but none dealing with Indian themes. Instead 
one reads about “The Chipped Bar”, “Lonely Drinkers”, “Santa 
Claus”, “Underground” and “Advertisements with Girls in 
Brassiers”. It looks as if the poet echoe sthe uncomplimentary 
reference to Milton in certain quarters. In “Angel” he says: 

And where the angel shelters from that rain 
He will find Milton in a library, 

His blind eyes looking fixedly at pain; 

Under the fiery wing; at one touch he 
Is purged of blindness and of poetry. 

The first poem, one of the dedicatory sonnets, has about it a slightly 
uncomfortable modem tone-uncomfortable because it is neither 
in the world of the twentieth century disillusionment nor yet still 
more in the comfortable romantic world of the mid-Victorian 
poets. These are lines which are close enough to Eliot: 
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That day, bored with myself, I leant upon 
The chipped bar, chinking thoughts together like 
A late drunk two pence short of busfare home 
Who knows that taxis will not take a cheque. 

The dreary weeks ahead too far to walk, 

To slump into a doorway and stay dumb 
As lone as I was let, seemed all my luck, 

It seemed my luck would always stay the same. 

There is a kind of pessimistic newness about this; and it is true 
of some of the early poems where one feels that the poet is not 
speaking his proper voice. But finally his personality emerges, 
despite the many easy, expansive effects and uncertainty of voice 
as a result of his dual background. He is very human, fond of 
his mother and his country; nostalgia is seen in the little poem 
“John Nobody”. He grows homesick for an Indian day. This 
nostalgia is taken up in the newest group of poems beginning 
with “Letter to My Mother”—the title derived from one of the 
poems of the Russian Poet Sergei Esenin. It is a very moving 
poem, as moving as any poem by a gifted poet on that most be¬ 
loved person—the mother. This poem is poignant, as poignant 
as Gowper’s and conveys the sense of heart-broken separation 
from one's origins: 

I am tidying my life 
In this cold tidy country. 

I am filling a small shell 

With my books. If you should find me crying 
As often when I was a child 
You will know I have reason to, 

I am ashamed of myself 
Since I was ashamed of 
You .... 

And again: 

Your eyes are like mine. 

When I last locked in them 
I saw my whole country, 

A defeated dream 
Hiding itself in prayers, 

A population of corpses . . . 
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You know I nol return. 

Forgive me my tresspasses. 

There is no Byronic or eclectic style, but an obsession with the 
loss of identity as is seen in “The Children” and “Midsummer”. 
There is in these poems a certain intensity of physical awareness 
as also awareness of “one step nearer into death”. These motifs 
suggest the emotional commitment of an expatriate trying to dis¬ 
cover his own right medium in a foreign culture. 

While one congratulates Dom Moraes on his racy me of English, 
he is not the best example of Indian wiitiug in English. lie is the 
product of an unusual cultural confluence. But this tendency to 
find the right medium is seen in A. K. Ramanujan, who more 
than Dome Moraes, is trying to discover himself through the West¬ 
ern modes. He came to write original poems after a good deal 
of translation. THE STR1DERS (1966) contain poems of one 
whose roots are embedded in hia culture but writing under the 
spell of another. Although under the influence of William Carlos 
Williams in his use of imagistic pieces, he is sometimes bitter and 
even funny: 

Not branchless as the fear tree, 

It has naked roots and secret twigs. 

Not geometric as ihe parabolas 
Of hope, it has loose ends 
With a knot at the top 
That’s me. 

His poems arc a little tautly constructed. The little poems like 
the “Snakes” and “Breadecl Fish” contain easy common place 
profundities drawn from the life around him. His knowledge of 
Indian life.finds expression in “A River” or “A Leaky Tap After 
a Sister’s Wedding”, “On Memory”, and other poems. His 
imagery is native and clear. He lets himself reveal in poignant 
self-exploration, often one of expatriate nostalgia. 

There is no set pattern; the models are diverse and for a time 
Eliot was the rage. Homage was paid to Eliot by P. Lai who has 
considerable poetic output, original and translation, and trans¬ 
creation to his credit, and who is also responsible for publishing 
and encouraging many a creative talent in this country: 

Noble father of the new style, 

May your syllables of sensuous intelligence 
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Guide oui faring forward: ‘Go, be a lump to my yourself, 

Work out your salvation with diligence. 

Not farewell. 

But fare forward, voyagers”. 

With F. R. Stanley, a teacher of literature at Thambarem, and 
K. Raghavcndra Rao who teaches Politics in Karnatnk and R. 
Parthasarathy, who made a great hit by appearing in THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, Indian poetry in English is cons¬ 
tantly changing and evolving like any other poetry. One has to 
affirm what Ezra Pound once said, “When the application of 
work to things goes rotton, i.e. it becomes slushy and inexact, or 
excessive and bloated, the whole machinery of social and "'dividual 
thought and oider goes to pot. This is a lesson of history, and a 
lesson not yet half-learned.” This piinciplc seems to be borne 
out by our poets, pure and simple Indians like Nissim Ezekiel and 
Kamal Das. Ezekiel has four collections to his credit: A TIME TO 
CHANGE (1931), SIXTY POEMS (1953) THE THIRD (1959) 
and THE UNFINISHED MAN (1959) besides a number of 
poems in the periodicals. 1 Ie. has appeared in AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF COMMONWEALTH edited by Margaret O’ Donnell. 

His poems on the whole are regular; sometimes he follows the 
rhyme-scheme o( six lines as in “Urban”, and he writes sonnets. 
One of his finest sonnets is entitled “Evening Sonnet” published 
in THE LITERARY HALF-YEARLY. lie can weave modern 
cliche and stylish pro'e into a rhyme. I quote the sestet: 

I give it up. There's nothing to be done. 

The light is gone, and friends no longer come. 

Among the twenty there is onlv one 

Who writes; He hopes to slay aw.n lrom home. 

I see the lovers fiom their walks return. 

And turn awav but feel ntv eyelids bum. 

This kind of reflection is seen in too many of Ezekiel’s poems. His 
titles arc exquisitely precise: “A Morning Walk”, ‘‘Urban”, 
“Marriage”, “Event” and so on. His collections are vigorously 
pruned; they arc five-finger exercises on various themes, embodying 
the poet’s personal experience. I may be permitted to quote 
what I said of him about eight years ago: “Our reactions, hostile 
and favourable, may be summed up in the statement that Ezekiel’s 
handling of rhythm suggests not the song but the dance; he sings 
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not as a bird sings; he treads a learned measure, and sometimes 
we can catch him counting his steps. But his images and language 
belong to the realm of what Wordsworth called the language of 
everyday." 

While Ezekiel’s poems arc concrete and real, Kamala Das’s 
images, at least in "Composition” are exotic: 

Gravel at my feet 

remove your monkey-suits and dance 
sing Erato, Erato, Erato, 

Yet I shall be indifferent. 

She is an Indian woman who writes of thoughts that generate in 
a woman, one who had "replaced love with guilt” and discovered 
"that both love and hate ate involvements." She is a writer of 
short-stories in Malayalam, and poetry in English: she is funny 
and profound by turns: 

The tragedy of life 
Is not death but growth 
the child growing into adult, 
and growing out of needs, 
discovering 

that the old have black-rimmed nails 
and scalps that emanate 
a sw T cet mouldy smell. 

Her notion of poetiy is rooted in the simple, the dazlingly simple 
language of 

It will be allright if I join clubs 
And flirt a little over the telephone. 

It will be all right, it will be all right 
I am the type that endures. 

But her treatment of love, elsewhere is serious and the style man¬ 
nered. 

Too early the autumn slights 
Have come, too soon my lips 
Have lost their hunger, too soon 
The Singing birds have Left .... 

She has brought out so far one collection: SUMMER IN CAL¬ 
CUTTA. It contains fifty poems of uneven quality, but the images 
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are coherent — the sun, the summer, the dust and sleep find evo¬ 
cative expression as in 

The streets outside are dark and moist 
Like the limbs of sleeping girls. 

There is a wide variety of metric experiments and thematic explo¬ 
rations based on her experience as in “The Wild Bougamvilla’’ 
and “To a Big Brother”. One is attracted by her sentimentality, 
muscular precision of phrasing and movement, unmindful of the 
unevenness of the total collection. 

When Mokashi’s first collection THE CAPTIVE came out in 
1965 he had a mixed reception. One reviewer wrote: “Mokashi 
may be a poet but he should write in Kannada not in English”. 
Another reviewer opined, “There is proof in this collection as a 
whole that out of this confusion poetry may emerge.” Un¬ 
daunted by the hostile and lukewarm attitude Mokashi published 
a second volume THE PRETENDER (1967). Judging by the 
output THE PRETENDER is a trhimph of his clean English 
style, hinted at by Herbert Read in his Introduction to THE 
CAPTIVE. The poet remembers him gratefully: 

What Sir Herbert read in my verse. 

He read. What lie freely said 

Was what so noble a soul could have said 

For better or worse. 

For better, Mokashi lias carried on self-analysis as a mode of 
self-improvement; he is humorous and witty, and writes about 
Percy Mason and Deepate Fernandes in a rather Eliotian style. 

1 wish I were Perry. 

1 would have left California, come over to Bombay, 

Taken a small flat on Colaba causeway 
Got married to Della, got two children, 

One male, one female, and when family planning, 

No contraceptives: only mental self-control. 

There is however peculiar crispness in the handling of the 
language. 

There are a number of single-volume writers—THE DANCER 
AND THE RING (1965) by M. P. Bhaskaran, LAND’S END 
(1963) by Adil Jussawala, POEMS (1965) by Gieve Patel who is 
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included in YOUNG COMMONWEALTH POETS (1965), 
DASAVATHARA AND OTHER POEMS (1967) by R. Rabindra¬ 
nath Mcnon, and WELCOME, THE MOONRISE (1966) by 
Karan Singh, who has a vivid eye for things in nature, “the 
haunting tune which wafts me to a garden of the sea.” Rabin¬ 
dranath Menon uses poetry to adumbrate mythological themes 
in strict rhythm and imagery, while Adil Jussawala is at his best 
in “Post-Mortem”, “Catholic Mother” and “Gold Cutting”. 
R. Parthasarathy who was awarded the first Uika Poetry Prize, 
for 1967 is a daring verifier. Of India he writes: 

The Bull as a Metaphor 

Observe, the peninsula has the face 
Of a bull. In elude the mountains 
and you have she horns. The sea will do 
For a row of bells or of marigolds. 

There seems to be a kind of revolution, call it “poetic” if you 
like, going on in the sphere of creative writing in India, and else¬ 
where. Indians who endeavour to write participate in this revo¬ 
lution, often unware of the changes that go on in the realm of poetry 
in the West. The Indian writer has to break loose from the past 
of English poetry, as also from the constricting coils of his own 
language, it is not the language of the art he is practising. In 
most cases the thought is Indian and the drapery English. 

The situation, the predicament, the vantage point, call it what 
you will, which led these daring souls to find a will which can 
define the nature of their world. If I may not be accused of 
using a cliche.—Here one speaks of ‘alienation’ a situation which 
demands the use of the language we learned at school, but the 
medium is out of touch with the actual experience. Like immi* 
grants in a foreign land, creative writers search for “Self” and 
“Identity”. This literary search is no more meaningful to the 
average Irish poet or the American than the English languages is to 
the average Indian. In the case of the Irish and the American the 
mode of ‘alienation’ is different but the effect is the same. 

At the moment there are no dedicated writers of verse in English. 
As in most countries, men of various avocations and those blessed 
with inspiration have been indulging in the art. Most of them 
have been, to use Eliot’s phrase, ‘toiling to weave a laboured web 
of useless ingenuity”. Some of them are banal; others arc inter- 
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csting. I suppose this area is comparable to most other parts 
of the world. Only recently a 29-year old Leningrad poet, Josif 
Brodsky, who had been exiled to the arctic regions for one solid 
year with the label ‘social parasite’ for writing political quatrains, 
was set free. He now writes only poems ending in June and moon. 
The judge who tried Brodsky expressed total inability to compre¬ 
hend either the life he led or the poetry he wrote. How in the 
world, asked the judge, is anyone able to categorise this writing 
of poetry as something “socially useful ? ” And he wondered 
how a poet can show “visible means of support”. The poets have 
long been suspected, not only in Moscow but elsewhere. When 
the young Vivian Yudkin fust showed one of her poems to her 
sister, the sistci’s face turned blood-red, and she ran with the 
scrcach of an outraged parakeet to report to the elders, crying 
Revenge ! As the poem dealt with the injustice heaped upon the 
talented by the untalentcd, Vivian was greeted by her cousins in 
un blank verse, such as 

If a husband you would find, 

Banish poems from your mind ! 

She was warned that she should master socially useful tasks such 
as dish-washing, cooking and darning. Manny Huber maun, 
another poet of distinction, had to listen all day and all night to 
the phrase, “visible means of support”, hurled at him by his father 
and mother, whose sole heir he was. His parents did not stop 
at that: they hid his poems, confiscated his ruled note books, even 
denied him the Passover wine; but nothing availed. Manny 
turned a deaf and delicate ear to this pleading of his parents, who 
then suggested, “At least write stories, something people can 
understand. When he grew up he w T as described as Mad Manny 
the poet. One day the father happened to walk past one of his 
son’s recitations, and paused long enough to proclaim loudly that 
had his other son lived, he would have made a far better manure- 
spreader than this one. Some people in the crowd said, Hear, 
Hear. Luckily the poet’s life in India is far better. 

The creative writer, especially the poet, should be convinced 
that he is immersed in what T. S. Eliot calls tradition: the historical 
sense which catches “not only the pastness of the past but its pre¬ 
sence”, which compels a man to act “not merely with his own 
generation in his bones with a feeling that the whole of culture 
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and human aspiiation has “a simultaneous existence”, Is the 
Indian poet in English aware of this, when he rhymes in a foreign 
tongue ? 



SRI AUROBINDO’S POETRY 
WITH REFERENCE TO 
A FEW SHORT POEMS 

— K. S. Lalitha. 


“For any considerable creation there must be background of life, 
a vital rich and stored or a mind and an imagination that has seen 
much and observed much or a soul that has striven and been cons¬ 
cious of its strivings”. 1 This statement which is one among the 
vast literary, critical and evaluatory remarks of Sri Aurobindo 
establishes his place among Indian writers in English. With his 
vision and critical ability he occupies a distinguished place in the 
History of Indian Writing in English. Apart from his interpreta¬ 
tions of the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Gita, the whole of his 
intuitive grasping of the knowledge of God and the fervour of his 
desire for union with the universal spirit is to be seen in his Life 
Divine, which offers to the world the original thinking of a practicing 
philosopher. I lis philosophy is copied from none of the established 
philosophical schools, but it is an individualistic approach to 
unravel the riddles of the world and it is a purely personal way of 
life. Perhaps such a genius and an original thinker naturally 
turns towards poetry which is the inevitable medium of expression. 
Poetry is the only medium which gives vent to the inner complexi¬ 
ties and subtleties of the soul and its poised, harmonius and calm 
states of mind. Si) a mystic such as Aurobindo needs poetry 
inevitably. As he is a born poet and a born genius for, invariably 
they both go together As Aurobindo puts it hirnsclf in one of his 
letters: “A Bom poet is usually a genius, poetry with any power 
or beauty in it implies genuis”. 2 

Another treasure which presents his creative and critical make 
of mind is found in his letters on life and literature. The collection 
of his letters compiled in a volume exclusively set apart for his 
letters (third series) is a proof of his vast knowledge of life and 
literature. 


1. Letters of Sri Aurobindo (III Series), p. 51. 

2. Ibid. p. 300. 
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Almost all his early poems imply his sensuous and romantic 
attitude towards life. With the exception of a few poems, such 
as Urvasie, Love and Death and To The Sea, the others lack enduring 
worth in them for many of them are experimental, as he opines 
himself in his early poem Envoi : 

Pale poems, weak and few, who vainly use 
your wings towards the unattainable spheres, 

Offspring of the divine Hellenic Muse, 

Poor Maimed children born of six disastrous years ! 

But the essence of his poetic talent and vision is to be seen perhaps 
in his Last Poems, which arc mostly mystic poems. Most of the 
poems in this collection are autobiographical and they show his 
personal strivings to reach God and again the hormonious and 
the poised feeling of being with God. The poems are in sonnet 
form,for the lyrical intensity of his vision gets expressed in a realistic 
manner in short poems. The creative force and the urgency of 
the feelings in the poet seem to determine their forms in these 
poems, As Aurobindo says “Moreover, technique however in¬ 
dispensable, occupies a smaller field, perhaps in poetry than any 
other art. Rather it determine itself its own form.” 3 

Sri Aurobindo wrote once, “No one can write about my life 
because it has not been on the surface for men to sec”. Wc feel 
that the real essence of his life has been revealed to us in them, 
though not in any biography to this extent. The inner chord of 
his life, his cravings and his experiences have been strewn through¬ 
out these poems. The first poem, I would take up for analysis, 
is the first poem in the small collection called Last Poems, which 
bears the title The Diiine Heating. Here the advaitic concept 
of the universal spirit being one is expressed in a deeply personal 
way. He has felt the Universal Being flowing within him. It is 
not the knowledge of advaitic philosophy that he is trying to reveal 
here, but it is the felt experience which is clear in the title itself, 
that he is trying to recreate in words. It is the Divine Hearing, 
he hears the Divine tone in every voice of this world, a purely 
sensuous approach. The first line, though it looks like a statement, 
has a tinge of serenity, calmness and vastness about it : 

All sounds, all voices have become thy voice. He supports and 


3. Future Poetry — Sri Aurobindo. 
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extends this view in the remaining part of the poem. He stretches 
the “All” into the innumerable things of the world: 

Music and thunder and the cry of birds, 

Life’s babble of her sorrows and her joys. 

Cadence of human speech and murmured words, 

The one voice is reflected in the music, in the thunder and in the 
cry of birds. Life’s babble, both its sorrows and joys and contrast¬ 
ing with it, is the “cadence of human speech and murmured 
words.” The word “cadence” used in the context reveals the 
harmony and the music of life balancing the emotion of the pre¬ 
vious line and all these implications of sound form the One sound. 
The very next line suggests, the wholeness, the vastne'-.s and the 
magnificence of the sea and the movement of the water is also 
suggested: 

The laughter of the sea’s enormous mirth. 

In the line, “The machine’s reluctant drone, the siren’s blare”, 
we find the word “drone” used to suggest the monotany of the 
mechanical world and in the world, “blare " the emptiness of the 
sound. 

The world itself is a wonder and all the creations in it breathe 
wonder-tones because they are all the features of the One Eternal 
Spirit: 

All now are wonder-tones and themes of Thee. 

The prosaic word “theme” has attained a higher and an 
elevated meaning here, as Sri Aurobindo says: “A phrase, a word 
or line may be quite simple and ordinary and yet taken with 
another phrase, line or word become the perfect thing”. 4 In the 
last couplet Aurobindo concentrates on the same thought with 
a sureness of touch: 

A Secret harmony steals through the blind heart 
And all grows beautiful because Thou art. 

The secret harmony exists in every being whether it is aware of it 
or not and that is the sole cause for the beauty of the world. The 
poem reveals the personal experience of what we might dogmati¬ 
cally call the advaitic principle. He fulfils our expectations of a 
mystic poem. In the words of Dr. K. R. Sreeuivasa Iyengar, 


4. Letters of Sri Aurobindo (III Series) — p. 25. 
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“What we expect such poetry to give us is not a system of thought 
but the glow and the force of thought, not philosophy, but the 
living potency of philosophy; what mystic poetry should give us, 
again is not a laborious transcription of such supernormal experi¬ 
ence, but rather, a re-enacting — a repetition — of the experience 
in which we may ourselves be totally and unescapably engaged. 
Philosophical poetry, like mystical poetry is difficult to achieve, 
but not impossible* 1 . 5 The poem seems to illustrate the idea 
that, “if he has the passion, then even a philosophical statement of 
it he can surcharge with this sense of power, force, light and 
beauty”. 6 

We find, Sri Aurobimlo, die mystic aficr having striven to be 
with God, achieves his goal and the soul’s vision of such a union 
is revealed to us in the poem, The Divine Hearing. He hears the 
music of the Divine strings played, from every corner of this world. 
Another such poem is Krishna. In this poem he reveals his union 
with his deity “Krishna”, as he says: “The concentration of Krishna 
is a self-offering to Ishta Dcva; If you reach Krishna you reach 
the Divine.” 

The striving heart at last finding refuge in the goal he strove 
for, is revealed here in this poem: 

At last I find a meaning of soul’s birth 
Into this universe terrible and sweet, 

The beginning of the sonnet suggests the relief that the poet ex¬ 
periences at the feet of God. It is a moment of feeling of oneness 
with God for the poet. Even at the point of his ecstasy, his evalu- 
atory mind comes in and he calls this universe “terrible and sweet,” 
for he has experienced both the facets of this world and he is trying 
to grasp the beautiful, the true essence of life in it. In the next 
two lines he explicates this thought and says: 

I who have felt the hungry heart of earth 
Aspiring beyond heaven to Krishna’s feet. 

It is again a sensual approach to God which is akin to the attitude 
of the mystic poets throughout the world. It is the “hungry heart 
of earth”, that is craving for the union and it is the earthly passion 
devoted to a higher cause. The hunger, the aspiration and the 

5. Srt Aurobtnda — Dr. K. R. Srccnivasa Iyengar. 

6. Letters of Sri .lurobindo (III Series) — p. 128. 
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cravings of an earthly mould are there but not for the worldly 
things and it is “aspiring beyond heaven to Krishna’s feet”. Now 
in the next quatrain he explains his vision. 

I have seen the beauty of immortal eyes, 

And heard the passion of the Lover’s flute, 

And known a deathless et stasy's surprise 
And sorrow in my heart for ever mute. 

He has tianscendcd the sorrow and the death of this world and he 
sees the “beauty of immortal eyes’’ and hears the “passion of the 
Lover’s flute”. 

In the third quatrain, the fervour of the atmosphere of the 
moment of his union with God is given to us by the ro-ncation 
of the experience in words: 

Nearer and nearer now the music draws, 

Life shudders with a strange felicity: 

All Nature is a wide enamoured pause 
Hoping her lord to touch, to clasp, to be. 

Perhaps, this is one of the greatest expressions of his mystic experi¬ 
ences. The whole idea is conceived as a beloved's meeting of 
his Lover, one of the ways in which the mystic seeks his God. 
This subtle movement of his soul's experience is caught in a few 
words. These four lines are itself enough to prove the statement 
made by Sri Aurobindo: “There is no incompatibility between 
spirituality and creative activity — they can be united”, 7 as it 
is the inner chord of the soul that experiences and expresses the 

feelings and not the mere thinking mind. “. Neither the 

intelligence, the imagination, nor the ear are the true recipients 
of the poetic delight, even as they are not its true creators; they 
arc only its channels and instruments; the true creator, the true 
hearer is the soul. 8 

Again in the last couplet of the poem, the poet expresses his 
satisfaction which presents the peace in his soul: 

For this one moment lived the ages past; 

The world now throbs fulfilled in me at last. 

The first and the last words in the poem arc the same which implies 
the relief of the craving heart. The last line reassures the emotion 

7. Correspondence with Sri Aurobtndo (II Series) — Nirodharan, p. 140. 

8. The Future Poetry - • Sri Aurobindo. 
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expressed in the first line. This poem reminds me of one of the 
lyrics of Purandhara Dasa, which is “Kandeno Govindana” 
(I saw Govinda). In both the poems, the poet pictures the “calm 
rapture of the divinised soul”. There is another poem from an 
earlier period of his creative activity, revealing his vision. The 
poem is, Revelation which suggests the sudden leaping up of the 
consciousness of Divinity in the poet: 

Someone leaping from the rocks 
Past me ran with wind-blown locks 
Like a startled bright surmise 
Visible to mortal eyes. 

He personifies the consciousness which arose startlingly from the 
rocky texture of the human mind. The consciousness is not 
something which cannot be known or seen by mortal eyes, on the 
otherhand it is in a mortal that it should shape itself and attain 
perfection. The phrase “wind-blown locks” suggests the fleeting 
nature of the vision and the suddenness and the swiftness with 
which it lept and ran. In the next few lines he concretises his 
vision, giving it a form: 

Just a cheek of frightened rose 
That with sudden beauty glows, 

Just a footstep like the wind 
And a hurried glance behind, 

And then nothing, — as a thought 
Escapes the mind ere it is caught. 

perhaps the sudden awareness of the presence of consciousness 
accounts for the “frightened rose” in the cheek. The moment 
of the Divine consciousness lingers and so “a hurried glance 
behind” 

In the last two lines he identifies the“someone”as a spirit belong¬ 
ing to the “heavenly rout”, which unveiled the illusion of the 
world for a moment. The poem is very brief, thus becoming 
very concentrated and effective because of the intense moment 
expressed as though in one breath. In its form the poem bears 
comparison with the poem “Once by the Pacific” of Robert Frost. 
Sri Aurobindo captures one of the glittering moments of his vision 
and the awakening of the consciousness in the poem, and it makes 
us go back to the statement of Aurobindo in one of his letters* 
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speaking of form and rhythm in poetry, “Let the rhyme come, 
don’t begin dragging all sorts of rhythms in to see if they fit”. 9 
The tone is of narration in the poetic mould of an inner 
experience. 

Another sonnet which commands our attention is Shiva. The 
theme of the poem again is the union of the Being with the Spirit. 
But the conception of union is here different from the one expressed 
in the poem Krishna. This mystic experience is conceived as the 
consummation of the union of the Bhakta and the Deity, viewed 
through the conjugal Love of Shiva and “The Mighty Mother”, 
Parvathi. The Divine Lila of Shiva is also presented in this poem. 
The beginning of the poem again brings an atmosphere of serenity 
and peaceful surroundings where Shiva sits alone meditating: 

One the white summit of eternity 
A single soul of bare infinities, 

Guarded he keeps by a fire-screen of peace 
His mystic loneliness of nude ecstasy. 


There is both the power and the pure environment around Shiva 
revealed in the above-quoted four lines. The pictorical pre¬ 
sentation of Shiva’s features poses the perfect Purusha as conceived 
in Indian Mythology. The words “white”, “eternity”, “bare”, 
“Peace”, “loneliness” and “nude” evokes the image of Shiva 
before us, and these words command a “smiling sureness of touch 
and inner breath of perfect perfection bom, not made in the words 
themselves”. 9 But after a pause, in his mood of immense delight, 
Shiva stretches his sight over the depths and sees the Mighty 
Mother waiting to be received: 


But, touched by an immense delight to be. 

He looks across unending depths and sees 
Musing amidst the inconscient silences 
The Mighty Mother’s dumb felicity. 

The “Mighty Mother” responds to the sight of Shiva and rises 
with felicity to unite with him. The inner throbs of the heart of 
the Mother while reaching the spirit is seen in the following lines. 


Half now awake she rises to his glance; 

Then, moved to circling by her heart-beats will, 
The rhythmic worlds describe that passion-dance. 


9. Correspondence with Sri Aurobindo (II Series) — Nirodbaran, 0. 136. 
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The result of this Eternal Dance of Shiva with Parvatlii is the 
rhythmic world created by it. From the passion-dance, the 
Thandava Nritya, evolves this “rhythmic world’'. The last three 
lines describe the final union of Prakriti with Purusha: 

Life springs in her and Mind is bom; her face 
She lifts to Him who is Herself, until 
the spirit leaps into the spirit’s embrace. 

The Divine awakening comes to her and there is a mystic approach 
and a final reaching of the Goal. The poem satisfies the expecta¬ 
tions of a reader, who seeks in the poet’s experience, “his vision 
of its beauty, its power, his thrilled reception of it, his joy in it 
that he tries to convey by an utmost perfection in word and 
rhythm” 10 

Sri Aurobindo’s sense of humour and satire is to be seen in his 
poem, .1 Dream of Suueal Science. The poem is a satire against 
scientists. Aurobindo has spoken derogatively about satire when 
he writes, “satiie is more often than not a kind of half poetry, 
because its inspiration comes primarily from the critical mind 
and not a very high part of it, not from the creative vision or the 
moved intensity of poetic feeling. Creative vision or the moved 
intensity can come in to lift this motive but, except rarely, it does 
not lift it very high”. 11 The satire here is not aimed at any 
particular person or institution, but it is against the whole creation 
of the intelligence of Man which is reaching a goal at which point 
Man would destiny himself. The ill-reeling against science has 
risen in him because of the negligent attitude of the scientists 
towards spirituality. But the whole poem is cast in the mould 
of sardonic humour. The beginning of the poem is colloquial 
and the tone is one of ridicule: 

One dreamed and saw a gland write Hamlet, drink 
At the Mermaid, capture immortality; 

A committee of hormones on Aegean’s brink 
Composed the Illiad and Odyssey. 

It is not Shakespeare’s vision of life and genius that produced 
Hamlet but a gland, according to the scientists. The poet laughs 
at the scientists who reduce everything to symbols and formulate 

10. letters of Sri Aurobindo (III .Scries) — p. 128. 

11. Ibid. p. 203. 
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by using their intelligence. The second quatrain of the poem 
describes the process of the Enlightenment of Buddha viewed 
through a scientist’s eyes: 

A thyroid meditating almost nude 

Under the Bo-tree, saw the eternal light 

And rising from its mighty solitude 

Spoke of the wheel and eightfold path all right. 

In the third quatrain he satirises the attitude of the scientists 
towards the activities of great men like Napolean: 

A brain by a disordered stomach driven 
Thundered through Europe, conquered, ruled and fell. 
From St. Helena went, perhaps to Heaven 
Thus wagged on the surreal world. 

Amidst these activities of the hormones and the glands the “surreal 
world” was wagging on without any recognition from any quarter. 

. until 

A scientist played witli atoms and blew out 
The universe before God had rime to shout. 

The progress of the scientific world was such that, a scientist blew 
out the world with an atom bomb before God had any time to 
warn and save the world. The whole poem implies the idea that 
there is a lack of the knowledge of the human side of things, and 
in the absence of this essential factor of life, the whole of the universe 
is heading for destruction. Even this satire has been inspired by 
the critical mind but there is the vision in the poem. He is not 
prejudiced towards scientists or scientific growth but he is ridi¬ 
culing the inability of the scientists to appreciate the products of 
the human and spiritual attitudes to life. The vision of life the 
writers of Hamlet , the Iliad and the Odyssey had, the Enlightenment 
of Buddha under the Bo-tree, and the undaunted courage and 
the ambition of Napolean cannot be explained away by mere 
physiological reasons but there was something else in those great 
men. This something else, as Aurobindo says, in one of his letters 
referring to the criteria of creation, is, “an inner content or sug¬ 
gestion, soul-feeling or soul-experience, a life-feeling or life-experi¬ 
ence, a mental emotion, vision or experience (not merely an idea) 
and it is only when you catch this and reproduce some vibrations 
of the experience — if not the experience itself in you, that you 
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have got, what the poem can give you, not otherwise” 12 which, 
the factual-minded scientists arc unable to understand. 

What Aurobindo wants to say in the poem, perhaps is, that it 
is not enough if there is mere material growth or the growth of 
the mind but there should be evolution of the human and spiritual 
consciousness aho. Only then a man can become a whole indivi¬ 
dual possessing both the potentialities. 

Among the poems discussed above, four arc sonnets, namely, 
7 he Dii'ine Hearing, Krishna , Shiva and The Dream of Surrerl Science, 
possessing three quatrains and a couplet each. They are Shakes- 
perean in their form. In the three sonnets other than Shiva there 
is the alternate rhyme scheme. ‘'Shiva” is the Pctrarchian sonnet. 
Almost all the sonnets in the Last Poems have the Shakespearean 
sonnet form. 

The last poem I would like to take up for analysis is the last 
poem in the Second Volume of the poems and plays of Sri Auro¬ 
bindo edited by Nolini Kanta Gupta, The Tiger And The Deer. 
It is in “Free quantitative verse, left to find out its own line by 
line rhythm and unity”. It is said that Aurobindo wished to 
choose such a meter which would help his feelings fo be expressed 
freely: 

Brilliant, crouching, slouching, what crept through 
the green heart of the forest, 

Gleaming eyes and mighty chest and soft soundless 
Paws of grandeur and murder ? 

The beginning of the poem reminds me of one of lines of Hopkins, 
though not the tone, but the form: 

Earnest, Earthless, Equal, attundable, vaulty, 
voluminous stupendous evening. 

Both the poems begin in a very picturesque way, the former lines 
have a scaring tone but the latter a subdued and a peaceful one. 
The very words used reveal the grandeur of the Tiger: “Brilliant”, 
‘crouching’, “slouching”, “gleaming eyes”, “mighty chest and soft 
soundless paws of grandeur and Murder ? ” Aurobindo almost 
uses the inevitable word to manifest his ideas, as Dr. K. R. Sreeni- 
vasa Iyengar says: “In his poetry everything hinges on the word”. 


12. Ibid. p. 201. 
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The local setting of the forest and in it the tiger with its grand 
pose through which 

The wind slipped through the leaves as if afraid lest 
its voice and the 

Noise of its steps perturb the pitiless splendour 
Hardly daring to breathe; 

is remarkable in its depiction. The moment of the final decision 
of the tiger to pounce on the deer is again terrific and picturesque: 

But the great beast crouched and crept, and 
Crept and crouched a last time, noiseless, fatal, 

All suddenly death leaped on the beautiful wild 
deer as it drank 

Unsuspecting from the great pool in the forest’s 
coolness and shadow, 

And it fell, died remembering its mate let sole in 
the deep woodland • — 

Destroyed, the mild harmless beauty by the strong 
cruel bcautv in Nature. 

4 

Everything of the whole situation is before our eyes to imagine. 
The expressions are most suggestive and to the point. The most 
pathetic scene is brought out in the words; “died remembering 
its mate left sole in the deep w'oodland, . . . ”. The repetition in 
the words, “crouched and crept, and crept and crouched” suggests 
the restlessness of the tiger. The last line of the above quoted 
passage implies that Nature possesses both good and evil beauty 
and that the latter dominates at present. The last few lines of 
the poem come as a hopeful prophesy, as though it is an urgent 
and a sudden thought leaping out of the sorrowful heart of the 
poet: 

But a day may yet come when the tiger crouches and 
leaps in the dangerous heart of the forest, 

As the mamooth shakes no more the plains of Asia; 

Still then shall the beautiful wild deer drink from the 
coolness of the great pools in the Leave’s shadow 
The mighty perish in their might; 

The slain survive the slayer. 

The poet foresees a day when the good subdues the evil however 
mighty the power of the evil may be, as the mere physical strength 
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of the mamooths have been almost destroyed by the civilization 
of the plains of Asia. The last two lines are cryptic, terse and 
full of meaning like of the Upanishadic statements. The important 
thing that has to be noted in the development of the poem is the 
change of tone. The upraised voice of the description of the 
features of the tiger and the same voice gradually softening down 
while coming to the description of the situation in which the 
deer is found: 

Till suddenly death leaped on the beautiful wild deer 
as it drank 

Unsuspecting from the great pool in the forests’ coolness 
and shadow. 

The “pitiless splendour” of the tiger here reminds me of the “fearful 
symmetry” of the tuger in Blake’s poem. The physical descriptions 
in the poem add to the vision of the poet. Everything in it bears 
the stamp of the vision as, the “vision is the characteristic power 
of the poet, as is descriminative thought the essential gift of the 
philosopher and analytic observation, the natural genuis of’ the 
scientist”. 13 

After having discussed these poems, 1 think it is relevant to say 
why I chose only these poems among the vast creations of Auro- 
bindo for the discussion. They are short poems of lyrical intensity 
and they struck me at once. These poems have a var iety of ex¬ 
pression and of thought for, generally a mystic poet tends to repeat 
hinrclf in ideas, thoughts and vision very much, because the Truth 
and the Reality, realised by him through various means pervade 
him and it is very rarely that he diverts himself from his Enlighten¬ 
ment and Vision. Moreover, the poems represent and illustrate 
the poetic values to which I have alluded to, in the course of my 
paper. The vision of life, the passionate experiences of the soul, 
the subtle inner feelings, the perfect expression with inevitable 
and intensified words, and the movement of the feelings in the 
words themselves evoking the necessary images, form the features 
of a poem, according ta Sri Aurobindo. The poems above dis¬ 
cussed also illustrate the poet’s idea that, “poetry also seems to 
be striving towards the same end by the same means — the getting 
away from mind into the depths of life...:..” 14 Not only these 

13. The Future Poetry — Sri Aurobindo. 

14. Correspondence with Sri Aurobindo (II Series) ■ Nirodbaran, p. 137. 
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poems, but every poem in the collection of the Last Poems, indicate 
that mere intellect is not sufficient enough to serve the purpose 
of poetry but it is the inner and the deeper response to the experi¬ 
ences of life that is of use in giving sustenance to any poetry 
for it to gain endurance. 



THE LITERARY CRITICISM OF 
SRI AUROBINDO 


S. Nagarajan. 


I havf rhosen to talk to you on Sri Aurobindo as a literary critic 
and a preliminary word is necessary to explain how this choice 
came to be made. Sri Aurobindo is known all over the world 
as a philosopher and yogi, and many whose literary judgement 
I respect consider him a great poet also. But Aurobindo’s literary 
criticism docs not seem to be equally well-known, at least in Depart¬ 
ments of English Studies if my own experience is any guide. I had 
occasion recently to supervise in the course of my official duties 
a doctoral dissertation on the problems of the Indian writer in 
English, and it was planned that one of the chapters of the disser¬ 
tation should deal with modern Indian literary criticism concern¬ 
ing English Literature. When I began the formal and systematic 
reading in the subject required for the role of a conscientious 
supervisor of doctoral dissertations, I became more clearly aware 
of the uneasy feeling that I had before of the paucity of original 
and significant literary criticism in our country concerning English 
literature. 1 felt depressed naturally, and I began to wonder 
why our long study of English Literature had not produced any 
Indian school of literary criticism. Was it because that in spite 
of our proud familiarity with English, we did not really develop 
any inwardness, as Dr. F. R. Lcavis would say, to the English 
language, so essential to the making of a critical judgement ? Or 
was it because that we had somehow—it is not necessary to go 
into history now; Aurobindo has himself done that in his The 
Renaissance in India —lost our sense of values, and were therefore 
merely puzzled and bewildered by the new literary experience 
that confronted us in English, and we never quite, in our depths 
as it were, got over its alien culture ? There may be something 
in these various reasons for the absence of an Indian school of 
literary criticism, but there had been, and still is, an Indian res¬ 
ponse, a critical response, to English Literature. Only it had 
not taken the form of literary criticism, but it had resulted in a 
great flowering of the literatures in the regional languages of the 
country. Any one who looks into the dreary essays of Elizabethan 
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literary criticism—the only exceptions that I can make are those 
of Sidney and Ben Jonson—for evidence of the critical reception 
of the Renaissance in England would come away sadly disappointed, 
wondering whether there had been any Renaissance at all. For 
the Renaissance in England, you must go to the dramatic literature 
of the age. 

But, it may be asked, is not this desire to have an Indian school 
of criticism a form of provinciality which surely it is time that 
those who have any pretensions to any sort of intellectual aware¬ 
ness got away from ? Matthew Arnold, you will recall, was 
distressed when they began to talk of an American Literature. 
All literature, at least all literature written in English, is one, 
whether trans-atlantic or cis-atlantic in origin. Is there any 
justification except in one's enslavement to the idea of nation or 
to one’s moment in lime, for an Indian school of criticism ? We 
perceive immediately that such a school, if it should ever come 
into existence, must eventually seek and obtain its sanction not 
from the Indian nationality of its authors or its publishers, but 
in the uniqueness of its achievement, the uniqueness of its contri¬ 
bution to the world’s vision of English Literature and its values. 
Otherwise, it had better not be at all—another chorus of confusion 
at the tower of babel. 

It was with thoughts and feelings of this sort that 1 came to read 
the literary criticism of Aurobindo. That criticism is to be found 
for the most part in The Future Poetry (first published as a series of 
articles in The Arya from 1917 to 1920; in book-form in Pondicherry 
in 1953) and in the Third Series of his Letters (Bombay 1949). 
Aurobindo, as I acknowledged at the outset, is pre-eminently a 
philosopher and yogi, though he began as a poet, and his views, 
not only on poetry but on other subjects as well, cannot be properly 
understood except in the larger context of the general philosophical 
system that he has expounded most notably in The Life Divine. 
Since he has written a considerable amount of verse and drama, 
including a vast epic, his literary views need to be related to his 
literary practice also. Obviously in a brief exploratory paper 
such as this, ajl these requirements cannot be fulfiled, and I must 
content myself with merely indicating the nature of the importance 
of Aurobindo’s work as a literary critic and with outlining the 
need for a detailed study. 
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Perhaps* the best way of indicating this importance would be 
to look at some of his particular judgements. One could take 
one’s examples either from The Future Poetry or from the Letters. 
Since the essays in the former were all finished in 1920, it is in the 
Letters, written some ten or fifteen years later, that one comes 
across Aurobindo’s judgements on post-Victorian authors such 
as Lawrence, Shaw, Wells, Chesterton and Galsworthy. There 
are several letters which touch on Lawrence briefly. They all 
seem to have been written between 1933 and 1937, for the dates 
are not always clearly mentioned, but one has the impression 
that Huxley’s collection of the Lawrence letters was a recent event. 
Aurobindo confesses that he has not read much of Lawrence, 
and for criticism that meets the public eye, something more ample 
and sufficient would be necessary. In spite of these hesitations, 
he feels that Lawrence’s poetry (he talks specifically only of his 
poetry) has too much importance and significance to be passed 
over lightly (III, 320). During those early years, the appreciation 
of Lawrence was by no means, as you will recall, so general as it 
became later. Aurobindo, for all his slight acquiantance with 
Lawrence’s work, shows a very acute understanding of what 
Lawrence was trying to do in his poetry. Let me quote: 

Lawrence had the psychic push inside towards 
the Unknown and Beyond at the same time as 
a push towards the vital life which came in its 
way. lie was trying to find his way between 
the two and mixed them up together till at the 
end he got his mental liberation from the tan¬ 
gle though not yet any clear knowledge of the 
way—for that I suppose he will have to be 
born nearer the East or in any case in sur¬ 
roundings which will enable him to get at the 
Light. 

The phrase, vital life, which occurs in this quotation needs a word 
of explanation. Aurobindo holds that Reality is omnipresent 
Sat-Chit-Ananda. Inherent in this Reality is a force, a universal 
energy which we can see all round us in the world. This force 
or energy is a conscious energy. The Sat-Chit-Ananda is res¬ 
ponsible for the creation of the phenomenal world. Creation 
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takes place with the aid of this energy according to a definite 
plan or Law. 

The world is not a figment of conception in the 
universal mind, but a conscious birth of that 
which is beyond mind into forms of itself. A 
truth of conscious being supports these forms 
and expresses itself in them, and the know¬ 
ledge corresponding to the truth thus ex¬ 
pressed reigns as a supra-mental consciousness 
(rtachit). To this supreme Truth-Conscious¬ 
ness Sri Aurobindo has given the name of 
Supermind. It is the link between Satchita- 

nanda and the finite world. The 

Supermind as an infinite principle of creative 
will and knowledge, organizing real ideas into 
a perfect harmony before they arc cast into the 
mental-vital-material mould, is the creator of 
the worlds. (S. Chattcrjee: “Mind and 
Supermind in Sri Aurobindo’s Integralism” 
in (The Integral Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo , edi¬ 
ted by H. Chaudhuri & F. Spigelbcrg, Allen 
and unwin, 1960, p. 40-41). 

The vital or Life is a stage in evolution whose ultimate goal is 
the realization of Supermind. To seek the realization of the 
perfection of life at the level of the vital is to seek it at the wrong, 
because penultimate and temporary, level. Aurobindo points 
out in another letter that there is only one way in which one can 
escape from the ego-ccnlricity which is the very nature of our 
present life. 

It is only by finding something deep within or 
above ourselves and making laya (dissolution) 
of the ego in that that it is possible it is what 
Lawrence saw and his effort to do it made 
him ‘other’ than those who associated with 
him—but he could not find out the way. It 
was a strange mistake to seek it in sexuality; 
it was also a great mistake to seek it at the 
wrong of the nature. 

(Ill, 322; sec also The Life Divine , I, 246, 269-272) 
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The same acuteness of perception and the same fineness of evalu¬ 
ation are seen in Aurobindo’s remark on Lawrence’s poetry. 
Aurobindo had not read a gieat deal of it--he had his yoga after 
all to occupy his lime with- but he perceives cleaily enough what 
Lawienre was about. Lawrence, he writes, 

wanted to get rid of the outward forms that fot 
him hide the Invisible and arrive at some¬ 
thing that would expiess with bare simplicity 
and directness some reality within . ... 

The idea is to get riel of all over-expression, of 
language foi the sake of language, 01 form for 
i he sake of form, even of indulgence of poetic 
emotion because all that veils the thing in 
itself, chesses it up, prevents it from coming 
out in the seizing nudity of its tiuth, the power 
of its intrinsic appeal There is a sort of my¬ 
sticism here that wants to express the inex- 
piessible, the concealed, the invisible . 

The idea of Lawrence is akin: let us get rid ol 
ihyrne, metje, artifices which please us for 
their own sake and draw us away ftom the 
thing in itself, the real behind the form. So 
supressing these things let us have something 
bate, iocky, primal 1\ expressive (III. 318) 

Foi someone who had confessedly not read much of Lawrence 
or given the mattei vety delibeiate thought, I find those remarks 
astonishingly peiccptive. Aurobindo goes on to cite an example 
of a few lines from Lawrence, and concludes fiom them that 
Lawicnce did not succeed Pei haps it would have been lniei 
to say that Lawrence did not always succeed, and perhaps Auro¬ 
bindo would have made the necessary discriminations if he had 
read more of Lawtencc and had been writing of him for a public 
audience. (His remarks in The Futiue Portiy seem based firmly 
on wide reading in the particulai authot whom he happens to be 
examining at the moment). Aurobindo seems to attribute Law¬ 
rence’s failure to Lawrence’s giving up of all form, as generally 
understood. Those who take a more favourable view of Law¬ 
rence’s poetry (for ex., Gamini Salgado reviewing The Collected 
Poems of Lawience in The Critical Quarterly , VII, 4) have argued 
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that Lawrence’s successes and failures alike arise from the same 
source, his poetic theory. The theory of course is nothing novel; 
it has affinities with Wordsworth’s experiments in the Lyrical 
Ballads and his Preface, with Hazlitt’s theory of ‘gusto’ and Hop¬ 
kins’s theory of ‘inscapc’. Aurohindo’s view seems to be that 
Lawrence’s vision could have been powerfully expressed in a 
closer-knit language and metre. Aurobindo was not against new 
and free foims nor did he doubt that they could succcced. But 
he held that the new vision, the aim of expressing reality without 
the intervention of any distorting medium, would be realised better 
not by discarding totally the old forms of expiession but by striving 
for an even closer integration of poetic 1'orm and poetic vision. 
To put the matter in the terms of the controversy between Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge, metre is not, need not and ought not to be 
in fact, a super addition to a poem. The art of poetry has been 
in existence for a long time — long enough to have built up some 
iesources whose flexibility and lange it is at least worthwhile to 
try out before discarding them. What these resources can achieve 
when they arc well employed is the minimization of whatever 
it is that interferes with the reception of experience in its pristine 
purity. A total elimination of these interferences is nor possible 
for poetry; for a permanent total elimination, you must go to 
yoga; for a temporary one, mescalin will do, wc are told. In 
this limitation, poetry is rathei like the wireless set. Even the 
one widely advertised as the set for a connoisseur cannot totally 
eliminate interference. The language of pure perception, of 
pme experience is silenre, not speech, not poetry, so the mystics 
tell us. Experience cannot be transmitted; it can only be experi¬ 
enced; in language, how r ever transparent we may make it, there 
is always some climbing down. We may make it as small as we 
can, but it remains, a stubborn fact. The poetry of love, it is 
obvious, is not love, but talk about love, hints about love. Every 
honest poet of course tries to reduce the distortion to a minimum. 
.Certainly one must polish the crystal as much as one can so that 
the original hues of the object under examination are seen clearly, 
but the white of the white crystal is also a colour. Of course in 
speaking thus solely of the distortions of experience caused by 
language, we assume that the experience is itself not distorted at 
the very source — the perceiving mind. Aurobindo would demur 
that it is a large and unwarranted assumption; we assume that the 
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perceiving agent is free from the limitations of humaif egocentricity. 
The poet lives still on the evolutionary stage of the mind and is 
not yet a spiritual seer. But, concedes Aurobindo, 

he represents to the human intellect the highest 
point of mental seership where the imagination 
tries to figure forth and embody in words its 
iustuitions of things, though that stands far 
below the vision of things that can be grasped 

only by spiritual experience. Yet the Rishi 

or Yogi can drink of a deeper draught of Beauty 
and Delight that the imagination of the poet at 
its highest tan couceive. The Divine is Delight, 
and it is not only the Unseen Beauty that he can 
see but the visible and the tangible also has for 
hint a face of the All-Beautiful which the mind 
cannot discover (Til, 300). 

The highest poetry is the poetry in which one can experience 
the vision of the seer, the rishi. Aurobindo argues that such poetry 
is the speech of what lie calls the Ovcrmind. The Overmind is 
different from the Supermind. Aurobindo himself explains the 
difference thus in one of his letters : 

By the Supermind is meant the full Truth-Oons- 
ciousness of the Divine Nature in which there can 
be no place for the principle of division and ig¬ 
norance,* it is always full of light and knowledge 
superior to all mental substance or mental move¬ 
ment. Between the Supermind the human 
mind there are a number of ranges, planes or 
layers of consciousness — one can regard it in 
various ways — in which the element or subs- 
stance of mind and consequently its movements 
also become more and more illumined and 
powerful and wide. The Overmind is the 
highest of these ranges; is full of lights and 
powers; but from the point of view of what is 
above it, it is the light of the soul’s turning away 
from the complete and indivisable knowledge 

and its descent towards Ignorance. In 

the Supermind mental divisions and oppositions 
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cease; the problems created by our dividing and 
fragmenting mind disappear and Truth is seen as 
a luminous whole. In the Overmind there is 
not yet the actual fall into Ignorance, but the 
first step is taken which will make the fall ine¬ 
vitable. (I, 116). 

When it is said that the poetry of the Overmind is the highest 
poetry, mantra , it does not necessarily mean that the poetry which 
emanates from other levels of consciousness is poetically inferior. 
“The poetic value of perfection of a line”, clarifies Aurobindo, 
“does not depend on the plane from which it comes but on the 
purity or authenticity and power with which it transcribes an 
intense vision inspiration from whatever source. Shakespeare is 
a poet of the vital inspiration, Homer of the subtle physical; but 
there are no greater poets in any literature.” (Ill, 95) The char¬ 
acteristics of the speech of the Overmind are a language that says 
infinitely more than the mere sense of the words seems to indicate, 
a rhythm that means even more than the language and is born 
out of the infinite and the power to convey not purely some mental 
vital or physical contents or indications or values of the things 
it speaks of, but its value and figure in some fundamental and 
original consciousness which is behind the all. (Ill, 97). There 
are further elaborations of what he means by Overmind poetry 
in other letters also : 

The Overmind is essentially a spiritual power. 

Mind in it surpasses its ordinary self and rises 
and takes its stand on a spiritual foundation. 

It embraces beauty and submilates it; it has an 
essential aesthesis which is not limited by rules 
and canons, it sees an universal and eternal 
beauty while it takes up and transfers all that is 
limited and particular. It is besides concerned 
with things other than beauty or aesthetics. It 
is concerned especially with truth and knowledge 
or rather with a wisdom that exceeds what we 
call knowledge, its truth goes beyond truth or fact 
and truth of thought, even the higher thought 
which is the first spiritual range of the thinker. 

It has the truth of spiritual thought, spiritual 
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feeling, spiritual sense and at the highest, the 
truth that comes by the most intimate touch or 
identity. Ultimately truth and beauty come 
together and coincide. Overmind in all its 
dealings puts truth first; a limited aesthetical 
artistic aim is not its purpose. (Ill, 99-100). 

To distinguish this note of the Overmind, Aurobindo confesses 
is not cas) ; no i ules can be given for it. The business of the critical 
intellect i> no doubt to appreciate and judge, but it can judge 
rightly only if rt learns to see and sense inwardly and interpret. 
The meie critical intellect not touched by a rarer sight can do 
little here ^111, 101). A rule of thumb such as that Ovcrmind 
poetry takes a transcendent view of things is worse than useless; 
it may encourage bad, self-deceived poetry. Aurobindo does 
not give many examples of what he considers Overmind poetry 
(“In the daik backward and abysm of time”,“Those thoughts that 
wander tluough eternity” and perhaps “The winds come to me 
from the fields of sleep”), but at the end of a lengthy analysis and 
description, he admits that to detect the Overmind touch in poetry, 
we must have ourselves some experience, however fleeting, of that 
level of consciousness. Km liter it is easy to mistake the merely 
great and noble for the poetry of the Overmind. For instance, 
we may think that Milton often achieves the Overhead note, but 
“though Milton’s architecture of thought and verse,” says Auro¬ 
bindo, “is high and powerful and massive there are usually no 
subtle echoes there, no deep chambers, the occult things in man’s 
being are foreign to his intelligence, for it is in the light of the 
poetic intelligence that he woiks. He does not ‘stray into the 
mystic cavern of the heart”. (Ill, 118-19) As things are with 
men’s evolution today overmind poetry occurs in intermittent 
Hashes in the midst of other poetry, bringing in new tones, new 
colours, new elements, but as yet it does not change radically the 
stuff of the consciousness with which we labour. (Ill, 120). 
Whether it produces great poetry or not depends on the extent 
to which it manifests its power and over rides rather than serves 
the mentality which it is helping. At present it does not do 
that sufficiently to raise the work to the full greatness of the worker. 

After explaining what overmind poetry consists in, Aurobindo 
goes on to consider how it works on us, its aesthesis. 
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By aesthesis is meant a reaction of the conscious¬ 
ness, mental and vital and even bodily, which 
receives a certain clement in things that can be 
called their taste, Rasa, which passing through 
the mind or sense or both, awakes a vital en¬ 
joyment of the taste, Bhoga, and this again 
awakens us, awakens even the soul in us to some¬ 
thing yet deeper and more fundamental than 
mere pleasure and enjoyment, to some form of 
the spirits delight and existence, Ananda. 

(Ill, 122). 

There is a rasa of the word and sound and idea, and through 
the idea of the things expressed by the word and sound and thought, 
a mental or vital or spiiitual image of their foim, quality, impact 
upon us, or even, if the poet is strong enough, of their world- 
essence, their cosmic reality, the very >oul of them, the spiiit that 
icsides in them as it resides in all tilings. “Poetry”, says Aurobindo 
“may do more than this, but this at least it must do to however 
small an extent, or it is not poetry.” (Ill, 122) Aesthesis is of the 
very essence of poetry therefore; its parent is univerasl ananda. 
Universal ananda is the artist and creator of die universe, witnessing, 
experiencing and taking joy in its creation. Its highest mani¬ 
festation is ecstasy. Ecatasy is the sign of a return towards the 
original or supreme ananda ; that ait oi poetry is supreme which 
can bring us something of the supreme tone of ecstasy. f>stwy 
i» the experience of intense consciousness, intense being, intense 
delight in existence. As aesthesis enters die oven head planes 
it becomes pure delight. This is the first change. There is a 
second change. The duties and conflicts of existence that plague 
us ou the lower planes leave us, and there is consciousness of uni¬ 
versality. The universal aesthesis of beauty and delight does not 
ignore or fail to understand the differences and oppositions that 
the ordinary consciousness perceives, but it draws a rasa from them 
. and with that comes a Bhoga or enjoyment from them or die touch 
or the mass from them. It sees that all things have their meaning, 
their value, their deeper or total significance. The Overmind 
sees the face of the Divine everywhere. Aurobindo is perfectly 
aware that the real problem for the critic — and the perfect critic 
is a sadhaka —is to recognize the aesthesis of the Ovcrmind. It has 
after all to use a language made by mind, not by itself. It 
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can only strain and intensify this medium and tify to heighten, 
deepen and enlarge it (III, 152); of course for one rare line of 
genuine authentic Ovcimind poetry, there will be a hundred 
surrogates, it is difficult to distinguish, admits Aurobindo, unless 
one has lived in the light oneself. 

If this admission of the rarity of critical genius is a limitation 
in Aurobindo’s critical theory, he seems willing to accept it cheer¬ 
fully. “Really, ‘he says,’ it is only the few that can be trusted to 
discern the true value of things in poetry and art”. (Ill, 263). 
Or again, “It is not the opinion of the general mass of men that 
finally decides; the decision is trally imposed by the judgement 
of a minorit) and elite which is finally accepted and settles down 
as the verdict of posterity; in Tagore’s phrase, it is universal man, 
risiva vianava , or something universal using the general mind of 
man, we might say the Cosmic Self in the race, that fixes the value 
of its ow'ii wotks” (III, 273). He hopes for his part that the 
eventual verdict on his own epic poem, Savitn , will rule that the 
waste paper basket is not the fit place for it. 

Finally, there is the question; what is the importance of poetry, 
its place in life? Poetry is not a major means of the realization 
of the Divine; to claim so would be, says Aurobindo, an exagger¬ 
ation. He explains his position thus : 

The word has power — even the ordinary 
written word has power. If it is an inspired 
w'ord, it has still more power. What kind of 
power or power for what depends on the nature 
of the inspiration and the theme and the part 
of the being that it touches. If it is the word 
itself, as in certain utterances of the great script¬ 
ures, Veda, Upanishads, Gita, it may well have 
a power to awaken a spiiitual and uplifting 
impulse, even certain kinds of realization. To 
say that it cannot contradicts spiritual experi¬ 
ence. 

( Aurobindo On Himself and on the Mother , p. 293) 

But the illumination gained by means of poetic vision would 
differ from the yogic realization which is settled and permanent. 
Poetry is a step towards the real — which is an answer as much 
in harmony with Aristotle’s Poetics except for a different notion 
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of the real as with the traditional statement of the Indian poetician 
that the experience of poetic rasa is akin to the experience of the 
Brahman itself (See also The Life Divine , I, 136-37). When such 
descriptions of the function of poetry are offered, it must not be 
forgotten of course that they apply to the maximum potentialities of 
poetry. All poetry is mantra, but the highest poetry is the mantra 
of the Real, says Aurobindo. 

What 1 have been trying to do in this brief paper is to give you 
some idea of the quality of the particular literary judgements of 
Aurobindo and his general literary theory so that the nature of 
the importance of his work in literary criticism may be glimpsed. 
His literary theory, as I said at the beginning, is really part of his 
theory of the life divine; it was not theory for him; nor is it theory 
to his followers; it is a sadhna, spiritual practice pursued un¬ 
remittingly with patience, dedication, faith and perseverance. 
To attempt an estimate of this theory of literature without some 
experience of the sadhana may well be seriously misleading. My 
own study of even the theoretical aspects of Aurobindo’s meta¬ 
physic is far too sketchy at the moment to qualify me to attempt a 
summingup. I shall instead bring this account to a close with a 
few tentative observations on the estimate of this aspect of Auro¬ 
bindo’s genius offered by a more competent scholar and student 
of Aurobindo than I am. Professor V. K. Gokak in a very inter- 
t sting paper on “Western Thought and Indian Aesthetics” (Cultural 
Freedom in Asia, ed. H. Passin, Tokyo and Vermont, U.S.A., 1936, 
96-108) has suggested that the impact of Western thought on 
Indian aesthetics found its fulfilment in Aurobindo. “Coleridge’s 
mantle,” says Professor Gokak, “fell on him” (ibid., 103). A 
detailed investigation of this line of thought, it seems to me, should 
be very fruitful. Coleridge, it is well known, distinguished between 
the poetry of fancy and the poetry of the imagination which was 
clearly superior to it. “The Imagination,” wrote Colreidge, 
“is that reconciling and mediatory power, which incorporating 
the reason in images of the sense and organising (as it were) the 
flux of the senses by the permanence and self-circling energies of 
the reason, gives birth to a system of symbols.” (The Statesman's 
Manned) The Imagination is not a separate faculty of the mind, 
but rather a completing power that works through and by means 
of the entire mind. Coleridge distinguished two functions in the 
mind, understanding and reason. The understanding was con- 
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cerned with receiving and organizing sense-experience. But 
there were also certain forms and laws of nature (which, you will 
remember, Plato regarded as the only reality) that could be per- 
reived directly by the reason. The imagination incorporated 
the direct insights of reason with the images of understanding, 
and the product wa> a symbol. Hence a symbol was a very 
different creation from an allegory. “An allegory”, distinguished 
Coleridge,” is but a translation of abstract notions into a picture- 
language which is itself nothing but an abstraction from the objects 
of the senses. 

On the other hand a symbol is rharacieii/ed by 
a translucence of the special in the individual, 
or of the general, in the special, or of the uni¬ 
versal in the general; above all by the trans- 
lucencc of the eternal through and in the tem¬ 
poral. It always partakes of the reality which it 
renders intelligible; and while it enunciates the 
whole abides itself as a living part in that unity 
of which it is the representative. 

( 7 he Statesman's Manual) 

With this we may compute Aurobindo’s explanation: 

There is a considerable difference between 

symbolism and allegory. Allegory comes 

in when a quality or other abstract thing is 
personalised and the allegory proper should be 
something carefully stylized and deliberately 
sterilized of the full aspect of embodied life so 
that the essential meaning or idea may come 
out with sufficient precision or force of clarity... 

A symbol expresses on the contrary not the play 
of abstract things or ideas put into imaged form, 
but a living truth or inward vision or experience 
of things, so inward, so subtle, so little belonging 
to the domain it cannot be brought out except 
through symbolic images — the more these 
images have a living truth of their own which 
corresponds intimately to the living truth they 
symbolize, suggests the very vibration of the 
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experience itself, the greater become* the art of 
the symbolic expression fill, 85). 

There is obviously an interesting coircspondeuce here between 
Aurobimlo’s thought and Coleridge’s. But, equally, I think, there 
are diflercnces which make fuithci investigation of Professor 
Gokak’s suggestion a promising line of inquiiy. Aurobindo 
believes that at present Oveimind poetiy comes to us only in stray 
Hashes ol single lines, Coleridge does not seem to think ot ‘imagi¬ 
native’ poetiy (which, incidentally, he looks for in the poem as a 
whole and not in a sriies of sti iking lines) as poetry that we may 
expect to achieve only in the futuie when man has evolved to a 
higlici stage of coneiotisness Secondly the idea of evolution 
occupies a key-place in the system of Auiobindo, and though it is 
piesint in Coleridge, how he intended to link it with his poetics, 
l do not know : 

The highest perfection of natural philosophy 
iwilt's Coleirdgc) would consist in the perfect 
spii ltuali/ation of all the laws ol nature into laws 
of intuition and intellect The phenonn na (the 
material) must wholly disappear and the law's 
alone (the formal) must 1 emaili Hence it 
comes that in naluic itself the more the principle 
oflaw' breaks forih, the moie docs the husk drop 
off, the phenomena themselws become more 
spiritual and at length cease altogether in our 
consciousness... The tlicoiy ol natural 

philosophy would then be completed when all 
nature was demonstrated to be identical in 
essence with that which in highest known 
powci exists in man as intelligence and self- 
consciousness. 

(Biogiaphia Lila ana , Ch. 12, Everyman's Libi. 
edn., p 145) 

In the third place. Coleiidge left his ‘deduction of the imagination 5 
incomplete, and it is worth investigation how far Aurobindo’s 
poetics harmonises with and completes Coleridge’s pioneer efforts. 
Such a study, it if is undertaken by a scholar of Western and Indian 
literature and aesthetics who is also well-grounded in logic and 
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metaphysics, should help us to attempt a definitive estimate of 
Aurobindo’s achievement and assess the possibility that I touched 
on at the beginning of this paper of an Indian school of literary 
criticism. 



ANANDA COOMARASWAMY’S 
THE DANCE OF SHIVA 


-- S. A*. Mokashi Punekar. 


British Criticism, by and large, has operated within the limits of 
empirical demarcation. The ciitic starts his enquiry with the 
artefact, I le usually refuses to go backwards into that state of the 
writer’s mind which still was groping towards the exact image 
it sought to create; or into that equally important struggle of the 
artist to master the medium for receiving that image. The deve¬ 
lopment of psychology has tempted some critics in recent years 
to attempt an enquiry into the latter, a little nervously and with 
no assurance about the shadowy terrain the) are not used to ex¬ 
ploring. As for the first activity, I mean, the one concerning 
the artist’s own gropings towards the exact image, very inept and 
meag.e effort has been put in only to prove that it forms no tradi¬ 
tion of English criticism. As for a generalised enquiry into the 
artistic process, the critic exempts himself from iht quest on the 
plea that it belongs to a subject named Aesthetics, a branch of 
philosophy, and thus entirely a different discipline. The aesthe- 
tician on his part cannot but be bogged down in ihe problems 
of epistemology and teleology which are an essential part of his 
discipline. He may conveniently pa«s the buck on to the pompous 
omniscient psychologist, whose cheerful answers, alas, are too 
well-known and predictable ! 

There are good reasons why this is so; the main leason is the 
deplorable state of knowledge of creativity. Fortunately, the 
subtlei spiiits of this century and the lasl have shown an appre¬ 
ciation of the predicament. It is interesting to note that even 
so transcendental a thinker as Coleridge decided not to dabble 
in the pre-artefact region, though characteristically he talks 
about it with awe and reverence: “They and they only, can acquire 
the philosophic imagination, who within themselves can interpret 
and understand the symbol, that the wings of the air-sylph are 
forming within the skin of the caterpillar; those only, who feel 
in their own spirits the same instinct which impels the crysalis 
of the horned fly to leave room in its involucrum for antannae 
yet to come; they know and feel the potential works within them; 
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even as the actual works on them ! ” And ^ith Plotinus, 
Coleridge counsels silence. Thus even Coleridge chose to remain 
BritMi. 

Nevertheless, v\e do get some subtle spirits who were able to 
bring back a good ileal of wisdom in their sojournings among 
these doik shades. Jung, Jacques Mari tain, Suzanne Laugcr, 
Saitic, belong to the same category as Beneditto Croce in varid 
measiues We cannot st.il* that these were able to give us 
a defmitisc account of the ( n ative process; in Herbert Read 
we get a psychological application ripened in personal experience 
of creativity, but alas, lie has not continued the critical enquiry 
he started in “Tn Defent of Shelley” based on early Freudian 
studies. 

Fortunately, even within its deaitli, India has contributed to 
English literature some profound writers who by a strange charisma 
could convert their national impulse itself into an intuition of 
the aitistic cication Noi is this a surpiising process. It has 
to be die first step in explaining non-European art. It a By r azan- 
tim were to explain his ait to a modern mind, or a Chinaman 
weic to explain his dragons, an Egyptian the meaning of the 
Sphinx; or an Indonesian the limple aichitceture, he has auto¬ 
matically to go to the piofound loots of all ail before he utters 
his first word. Such an explanation will primarily involve the 
explanation of all non-mimctic art and possibly some applied art. 
The mimetic art of the Cheeks acted as the cultural norm-setter 
in modern Euiope for too long a time. To outs'ep this groove 
is the first chalknge. As Ananda Coomaraswann puts it, “The 
classic scholar staits convinced that the art of Greece has never 
been equalled or surpassed, and never will be; there are many 
who think, like Michelangelo, that because Italian painting is 
good, therefore good painting is Italian.” There are many who 
never yet felt the beauty of Egyptian sculpture or Chinese or 
Indian painting or music; that they have also the hardihood to 
deny their beauty, howi'cr, proses nothing.” (D. of Sh. p. 45). 
For the same reason, Ananda Coomaraswamy takes Vincent 
Smith to task for talking contemptuously about the many-handed 
images of Indian art: he first condemns them as philologists and 
historians, rather than art-critics, who mainly assume “that the 
final aim of art is representation.” Representational art seems 
to have exhausted its resources even in the West during the past 
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century or so. The Picasso rcvoJution was strictly speaking only 
an extension of the same impulse seen as fin de siecle in Aubrey 
Beardsley. Beardsley could not back up his creativity with ah 
aesthetic. Others were lucky in having been born in an age 
when the non-mimetic principle had already been established. 
Thus Picasso could be creative, not decadent. Even so, the differ¬ 
ence between Picasso and the psychedelic art, or Tantric art is 
not just the difference in representational attitudes. There is a 
difference in kind. We have to understand the latter in terms 
of such widely different contexts as a frame of mind, a culture, 
a sub-culture, 01 probably a whole nation. The last is the most 
difficult of all, because it has to be a very inclusive and yet a pointed 
enquiry. Ananda Coomarasvvami himself states that he, along 
with H. B. I la veil and Professor Munstcrberg, was accused of 
having cared more for Indian art than art. ( D . of Sh. p. 64). 

Ananda Cloomaraswamy did this most difficult task of explaining 
Indian art in the context of a national mind within whose frame¬ 
work alone Indian art gains perspective, fie is to be reckoned 
among those powei fill intellects of the older generation who kept 
up a clear headedness and a national outlook against so much 
of their own training and the debasing environment, I mean 
the t.lass represented by Tilak, Tagore, Aurobindo, Radhakrislman, 
and if 1 am permitted to include naturalised “Indians”, (sympa¬ 
thisers), Sir John Woodroff and Anail Danielou. (1 shall not 
concern myself with the question whether Ananda Coomaraswamy 
was a born or a naturalised Indian). This is an impres-ivc type. 

1 shall draw attention to the contrast. This gtoup’s intellectual 
attainment is of an entirely different ordci as compared to the 
China-centred bunch of intellectuals such as Lin Yutang on one 
side and Arthur Walcy and Ezra Pound on the other. 1 feel that 
Indian attitudes are more comprehensively and more competently 
represented, and by men of taller stature. The name of Ezra 
Pound need not deter us. His singular lack of understanding is 
seen in the strange remarks he made about Tagore’s verse and 
modem Bengalee art). 

Yet why is there the absence of an Indian lobby in the intellec¬ 
tual or literary world today? Why should each or all put together 
not be able to start a powerful centre of a cultural or lietrary 
influx in the West, which still continues to hold the commercial 
monopoly of the intellect ? (Everybody in India seeks a British 
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or American publisher; for instance Ananda C&omaraswamy 
caustically describes the present educational system in India as 
‘‘really a vested interest in the hands of Macmillans and Longmans’ 
( D. of Sh. p. 156). 

Strictly this would not be reinvent matter but lot the fact that 
some time or other one lias to face up to the shadow of doubt 
cast on the work done by these talented men. Their lack of 
influence in the West is explained by such wide icasous as the 
comparative immaturity of the West, its vei) powciful currents 
of thought which do not pet mil the* acceptance of other genres, 
and the Western habit of denying the validity of cet tain modes 
of enquiry, and the West’s self-admitted compattmen tali nation 
of knowledge and gencial insularity. 

That should look aftei such trivial questions as to whether 
Ananda Coomaraswamy could influence opinion, whether he 
contributed anything to the central traditions ol contemporary 
thought, and whether he is taken seriously abroad. When Indian 
readers themselves do not study him for establishing their own 
aesthetic norms, it would be presumptuous to expect the West 
to do so. A lccent article in the Sunday Standard even complains 
that after Independence when India began to honour her heroes, 
“the very name of Ananda Coomaraswamy seemed to have been 
simply forgotten by thf* powers that be.” (S. S. Nov. 0, 1967, by 
Trivikram Narayanan). 

This brings us face to face with the predicament of the English 
Literature student in India; he belongs nowhere. One only 
hopes that he will turn to these men who have given enough to 
establish a centre of national intellect. Things should improve 
if we Indians care to go bark to them, or at least have the courtesy 
not to call those who go to them as cranks. 

It is strange that a Ceylonese who left Ceylon in his second year 
of birth and returned after twenty one years, as a Geologist, then 
became an Art Critic and Ciu ator of Museums in America could 
give us the most comprehensive account of the Indian aesthetic 
and sociology, but it is not stranger than the fact that a Frenchman 
like Anail Daniclou should have explained to us most comprehen¬ 
sively that our system of music is far more scientific and artistic 
than the Western; it is precisely for this reason Yeats thought 
that all revolutions are a miracle. 
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At first sight, it is possible to read in Ananda Cloomaras wamy’s 
opus, The Dance of Shioa an appro ich more akin to archaeology 
than to art criticism the attempt to explain a civiliaztion from 
the meagre findings of an unt, One may even, read it as the work 
of a revivalist or a Romantic who saw in the past a perfection 
which did not belong to it. Ananda Coomaraswamy's constant 
assertion of a national personality derived from just a few dis¬ 
connected hints and <ute-farts might even appear idealistic to 
many. It is only when we am able to realise' that Coomaraswamy’s 
aphoristic wisdom tak*s into a single sweep all-European ex¬ 
perience befoii ,i posits the national approach that we fed a little 
humbled. Not that European experii nee should be the basis 
for all philosophic statement. But foi most of us in India, European 
experience stands at the door with such fmbidding strength that 
wc tend to linger in the veranda rather thin enter' our own house. 
Men like Coomaraswamv ought to teach us how to enter our 
own house un-brow beaten. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s nationalism 
comprises simply a fierce independence from the Philistinism of 
the third-rate European ‘■'scholar s’* who condescended to damn with 
faint praise Indian art and earned places of authority for the mere 
fact of :m amdental pioneership. As he bluntly puts it: “For 
those (historians who denigrate Indian art) should not air their 
likes and dislikes in oriental art, who when they speak of art mean 
mere illustration: for there the. will rarely meet with what they 
seek, and the expression of their disappointment becomes weari¬ 
some.” To talk of Vincent Smith in such ternw in India needs 
independence of outlook; but wc should also remember that India 
lias to be rescued constantly from Philistines like Vincent Smith, 
and Sir Francis Young Husband, as much as from mam deni- 
grators like Catherine Mayo, Bcvcrely Nicols and Naipaul. The 
independence was possible for Ananda Coomaraswamy simply 
by virtue of an honest application of the finest norms of sensitive 
criticism evolved in the West to Indian works of art, and exposing 
himself to their impact. Thus could be born a national aesthetic 
which also is international, in the sense, it earns echoes in the 
most sensitive corners of the Western intellect,— Romain Rolland, 
Jacques Maritain, Arnold Toynbee, — in other words, the idealist 
reaction in the West. 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy begins his enquiry by viewing the 
national peisonalily as a creative force in a manifold woild. His¬ 
tory becomes meaningful only in tcims of national experience. 
A people, long before they discover their material means and the 
institutions which can exploit these, think of the fundamental 
adjustment with life. Thus is born the prophet’s intuition of 
life’s unity. Some nations fortunately arc capable of receiving 
the impress of the right fundamentals. Ananda Coomaraswamy 
does not go into the why and how of it. But he positively states 
what makes India unique in the wot Id. Those proiound intuitions 
of the unity of all life Rumi and Blake could envision, Indian 
sages too did. But cl-ewhere, they had to icmain isolated poetry; 
In India, we made these intuitions tin basis of education and 
sociology. With all the inhcient dangers, the system has held 
together. 

In other words, Ananda Coomaraswamy offus a direct vindi¬ 
cation of the Indian w'ay of life in which art is consideted only a 
bye-product of a really beautiful idealistic society. Indian art 
appears beautiful to Ananda Coomaraswamy as an expression 
of a far superior Indian scheme of values in which it has a secondary 
place in itself, but can aspire to the first place only when it 
swears loyalty to the highest value in the scheme, — viz.. Self- 
realization. 

But that is a very crude way of summing up Coomaraswamy’s 
elaborate rationale. 1 have attempted this crude summation 
only with a view to warning my friends that they have to forego 
the time-hallowed idea of autonomy of arts. If anyone is repelled 
by this he better not read Ananda Coomaraswamy at all. For 
most of us, the autonomy of arts is a fundamental tenet of belief. 
Further, under the influence of Romantic and post-Romantic 
criticism, and those subtle absolutist pseudo-religious thoughts 
released by Matthew Arnold in rhe 19th Century which have 
now become a part of the cultural heritage of English Literature 
students, we tend to give arts the highest place in the scheme of 
human values. We are all convinced that once it was the business 
of religion to give us our values; but now that religion is no longer 
the living force that it was arts have to bring us our “sweetness 
and light” etc. But if Ananda Coomaraswamy is to be asked 
in this matter, he might possibly have replied that the answer to 
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the loss of religion is a regaining of it, not replacing it by art. He 
certainly would have asked Indians to go back precisely to the 
central values of life rather than concede the autonomy of art. 
Just before death, Aldous Huxley too had arrived at the same 
conclusion: His very last public statement was that art had been 
overvalued in the West Surely Aldous Huxley should count in 
European experience. 

So should Ananda Coomaraswamy. What, when summed up, 
might sound a crudity is really found to be the last word (often 
yet-to-be-spoken word) in European experience, i.e., the logical 
next step. Take for instance this passage in which Ananda Coomara¬ 
swamy is analysing the Indian pattern of acquired neativity 
(Vidya) through the development of the art of seeing the mental 
images, often of deities—with a luminous perspieacity, given in 
the Sukranitisara, a work which deals with, among other things, 
sculpture. Hct e comes a defiant passage, since Ananda Coomara- 
iwamy has no way but to confess that Indian sculpture was the 
>roduct of a god-ridden society 

“This was indeed a iciutn to superstition, or at any rate duality 
(i.c., the spirit of worship was the via media between the mystic 
of the Buddhist or Vedantist and the secular homekeeper; and it 
ivas woiship which needed art. Thus art sponsored the mid- 
region of superstition); but what in this w'orld is not a dream 
and a superstition, — certainly not the atoms of science. And 
for all those who are not yet idealists there are, as there must be, 
idols provided. The superstitions of Hinduism, like those *of 
Christianity, accomplished more for the lieai ts of men than those 
of modern materialism. It may w'ell be doubted if art and idolatry, 
idolatry and art, arc not inseparable ” 

There in that little passage, Ananda Coomaraswamy has packed 
more exasperating iconoclastic dynamite than is needed to shatter 
our assumptions of materialism, dialectic or otherwise, our secu¬ 
larism, our scientism. Are not atoms idols too ? Can there 
be art without ideolatry and idolatry ? And finally, arc not 
the idols created by religions like Hinduism or Christanity more 
appealing than the idols created by Science such as the atoms ?... 
Apparently cheeky talk, but it includes all European experience 
and absorbs it in his conviction. 

From where does this conviction spring ? This self-assurance ? 
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This defiance ? To state that it springs from a nationalist attitude 
to life would be crude simplification. Ananda Goomaraswamy’s 
nationalism is the pioduct of a European experience seen from 
intimate quarters, but seen as an outsider. The eager observer 
of Euiopean art and culture still could have independence enough 
to remain true to a fundamental loyalty to life and in its assertion 
of a life value as above the ail value, rediscovered his own nation; 
it was the discovery of ihr next step to European experience, not 
because of any intellectual development, but because it began 
with other fundamentals, — such is its prime loyalty to life, whether 
expressed in the unity-experience of the Upanishadic rishis or the 
non-violence experience of the Buddha. Did Europe lack these 
fundamentals ? Coomaraswamy knew that the essential experi¬ 
ence of any keen perceiver such as a mystic cannot but lead to a 
sense of the unity of all life; but what social credence this experi¬ 
ence of the elect could contain in society, to what extent it influenced 
social behaviour and how helpful these social institutions wer^ 
in promoting this experience, these mark the break between India 
and the West. Indian music, for instance, is the product of a 
heredity-ripened skill. “As in othei arts and in life, so here also 
(i.c., in music) India presents to us the wonderful spectacle of the 
still surviving consciousness of the ancient world, with a range 
of experience rarely accessible to those who are pre-occupied with 
the activities of over-produciion and intimidated by the economic 
insecurity of a social order based on competition (as in the West)”. 
(2?. of Sh. p. 80). 

Thus Ananda Goomaraswamy’s nationhood is strictly a matter 
of intellectual choice after weighing a good deal of European 
experience. It is more a rhoice of a way of life. Like the imager 
he is so fond of writing about in India, probably he saw in the 
spread-eagle image of Nataraja which forms the title and the 
frontis-picce of his opus, an Image of India and sought to 
express it. 

It is precisely for this reason that he explains the fundamentals 
of his national nucleus of thought with a formal apology but with 
a determined conviction. 

“Each race contributes something essentia) to the world’s civi¬ 
lization in the course of its own self-expression and self-realisation. 
The character built up in solving its own problems in the experience 
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of its own misfortunes, is itself a gift which each offers to the world. 
The essential contribution of India, then, is simply her Indianness; 
her great humiliation would be to substitute or to have substituted 
for her own character ( Swabhava) a cosmopolitan vcnccr, for then 
indeed she must come before the world empty-handed.” 

(D. of Sh. p. 1). 

In that passage we can get tin* linest of European experience, — 
for instance the faint echo of Arnold Toynbee; but it has been 
carried to a level where an intellectual choice of the national is 
taken to a fundamentalist, but surely not a jingoistic seriousness. 
In Ananda Cloomaraswamy, the antinomies are a philosophical 
nationalism and a characterless cosmopolitanism. The 1 it is a 
life choice, neither a revivalist nor an idealist one. 

Ill 

Then wc have to contend with the most exasperating fact that 
Ananda Coomataswamy is a non-acsthctic acsthelician. In 
his aesthetic scheme beauty has a secondary or incidental place. 
*‘Let us insist, however, that the concept of beauty originated 
with the philosopher, not with the artist, he has been ever concerned 
with saying clearly what had to be said. In all ages of creation 

the artist has been in love with his paiticular subject . 

he has never set out to achieve the beautiful”. (D. of Sh. p. 51). 

Let us consider the following passage in which the very first principle 
of art is ravaged with an innocuous and casual strength. 

“Let us observe here that the purpose of the imager was neither 
self-expression nor the realization of beauty. He did not choose 
his own problems, but like the Gothic sculptor, observed a hieratic 
canon. He did not regard his own or his fellows* work from the 
standpoint of connoisseurship or aestheticism — not, that is to 
say, from the point of the philosopher, or aesthete, but from that 
of a pious artisan. To him the theme was all in all, and there 
is beauty in his work, this did not arise from aesthetic intention, 
but from a state which found unconscious expression”. So far 
so good. Then comes down the brick with a suppressed thud. 
“In every epoch of great and creative art wc find an identical 
phenomenon — the artist is preoccupied with his theme. It is 
only in looking backward, and as philosophers rather than artists — 
that we perceive, that the quality of beauty in a work of art is 
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really quite independent of its theme. Then we are'apt to forget 
that beauty has never been reached except through the necessity that was 
felt to deal with the particular subject. Wc sit down to paint a beautiful 
piclure, or stand up to dance and having nothing in us that we 
feci must be said and said clearly at all costs, we arc surprised 
that the result is insipid and lacks conviction. The subject may 
be lovely, the dance may be ravishing, but the picture and the 
dame are not rasavanl (Indian word). The theory of beauty is a 
matter for philosopher, and artists strive to demonstrate it at their 
own risk." (Hindu View of Art: Histoiical). 

This straight essay on the prime rule of creativity, — that 
whoever may be interested in beauty the artist is not, and the 
artist no sooner tries to create beauty than half-defeats his purpose, 
— is a familiar experience. The artist has tried to express this... 
“there are many witnesscss that the secret of all art is to be found 
in self-forgetfulness.’’ (P.50); but his voke is drowned in the noisy 
praise showered on him in the modern commercial world where 
criticism has bcconie the most disguised soap opeia ever invented 
by human ingenuity. Ananda Coomaraswamy is not alone, 
however. lie is in the excellent company of that most relentless 
self-analyser who developed a complete aesthetic of his own by 
the simple process of watching himself at work, and who refused 
to be browbeaten by the praise or blame of contemporary critics: 

I mean, W. B. Yeats. Yeats carried his face-to-face inquiries to a 
degree where his aesthetic becomes independent of the previously 
developed theories till Urc has to call him “atypical”. ITcre is a 
passage from Yeats, which is but only one in which he slates the 
same tremendous truth in a personal tone: 

“I had set out on life with the thought of putting my very self 
into poetry, and had understood this as a representation of my 
own visions and an attempt to cut away the nonessential, but as 
I imagined the visions outside myself my imagination became 
full of decorative landscape and of still life. I thought of myself 
as something unmoving and silent living in the middle of my own 

mind and body. Then one day I understood quite suddenly, 

as the way is, that I was seeking something unchanging and un¬ 
mixed and always outside myself, a stone or Elixir that was always 
out of reach, and that I myself was the fleeting thing that held 
out its hand. The more I tried to make my art deliberately 
beautiful, the more did I follow the opposite of myself, for deliberate 
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beauty is like a woman always desiring man’s desire. Presently 
I found that I entered into myself and pictured myself and not 
some essence when I was not seeking beauty at all, but merely 
to lighten the mind of some burden of love or bitterness thrown up 
by the events of life. We are only permitted to desire life, and 
all our complaints or our praise of that exacting mistress who can 
awake our lips into song with her kisses.” (Yeats: Essays: p. 219). 

Beauty, then, cannot be wooed by pursuit, but by faith and love 
and work. Beauty exists in the claiity of vision of the artist and 
the ability to re-create that clarity in the critic. For that reason, 
Ananda Goomaraswamy plainly makes beauty a subjective (not 
personal) fact; he therefore prefers tire words ‘‘Rasa” and “Rasa- 
vant” to “Beauty” and “the beautiful”. Beauty is a state and 
anything may induce that state of mind: to be able to get into 
that absorption is the special quality of a “Rasika” (eritic-enthu- 
siast); “Rasikata” (social culture of responsiveness) is the product 
of a sedate well-cultivated social life; it mainly consists of being 
able to complete the incompletenesses of a work of art in the 
perceivcr’s mind and recreating that state of absorption. The 
reward is the same in qualify; therefore all good art in the past 
was anonymous. The artist did not take more credit than being 
a creator, because he was not unique. “Rasikata” was the condi¬ 
tion in which his art could flourish. 

“It may then be claimed that beauty exists everywhere and this 
I do not deny, though I prefer the clearer statement that it may 
be discovered anywhere”. But any experience to discover beauty 
will lead to indiscriminate enthusiasms. Again we have to return 
to the creative subject: “for it cannot exist apart from the artist 
himself, and the rasika who enters into his experience.” “All 
architecture is what you do to it when you look upon it.” 

(q. Walt Whitman.) 

After thus stating the purely idealist position, he proceeds to 
show that he i.> not unaware of the structural unity of art to which 
Western thought has given greater value. 

“In the work called beautiful we recognize a correspondence 

of theme and expression, content and form: .In time and 

space, however, the correspondence never amounts to an identity; 
it is our own activity, in the presence of the work of art, which 
completes the ideal relation, and it is in this sense that the ideal 
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relation, and it is in this sense that beauty is what*we “do to” a 
work of art rather than a quality present in the object. With 
reference to the object, then “more” or “less” beautiful will imply 

a greater or less correspondence between content and form. 

art is good that is good of its kind. In the completed internal 
aesthetic activity, however, beauty is absolute and cannot have 
degree". 

Well, what is that in the last sentence ? It is a courageous re¬ 
statement of his idealist position, which does not change, and has 
been obtained after a full appreciation of the structure-theory of 
art. Ananda Goomaraswamy admits all the cliches of the structure- 
theory, but insists on the subjective quality of beauty, — which 
is a state. The incompletenesses of the structure-theory have 
been brought out thus : 

1. The vision of beauty is spontaneous, a state of grace that 
cannot be achieved by effort. 

2. Hedonist search gives only a partial reward. 

3. Structural “beauty” is only a gesture or reminder. 

4. “Significant form” theory fClive Bell) applies only to 
linguistic arts. 

5. The very idea of beauty is philosopher’s creation not the 
creative artist’s. To create beauty has been a self-destructive 
ideal for the artist. He creates it only when he creates a 
thing in a state of “self-forgetfulness,”—i.c., absorption 
into the object of his creation. 

0. I shall now quote an observation whose blunt wisdom is 
too lovely to be put in any other way: “It is not to the 
artist that one should say that the subject is immaterial: 
that is for the philosopher to say to the philistine.” 

7. “The true critic (rasika) perceives the beauty of which 
the artist has exhibited the signs” “Every work of art is 
kamadhenu. yielding many meanings.” As he succinctly 

puts it,”.experience can only be bought by experience; 

opinions must be earned.” 

8. A rasika is born not made. Ananda Coomaraswamy almost 
concedes the idea that rasikata is the result of prior birth’s 
memory. 
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9. When he tries expound his responses, the critic creates 
another work of art, criticism. 

It is after stating all those reservations, Ananda Coomaraswamy 
takes the final plunge. Beauty, if it is a state of self-integrity, thus 
cannot be judged by its external symptoms, which merely adum¬ 
brate it. “There arc no degrees of beauty; the most complex 
and the simplest expression remind us of one and the same state.” 

Stunning as tliis statement might appear, its wisdom becomes 
clear from the instances he gives, as: “Civilized ait is not more 

beautiful than savage art, . ” H< wcver, it certainly awakes 

us from the critical dogma we have been taking for granted with 
a glib persistence that the more complex the art, the greater 
its beauty. On the contrary, nervous as we always are to state 
our deepest convictions w'hich seem to militate against a bullish 
world of accumulated knowledgemass, w r e have become suddenly 
aware that Ananda Ooomaraswamy has stated what we all 
have felt about it. We ate now prepared to listen to this con¬ 
clusion w'hich sounds half like religion, but is merely the aesthe¬ 
tic truth: 

“It will now be seen in w'hat sense w r c aie justified in speaking 
of absolute Beauty and in identifying it with God.” 

On second thoughts however, wt should certainly realise that 
/or loo long a time, most of us have been hanging by the apron- 
strings of that bloated matronly term “Beauty” whose only virtue 
is its multi-purpose application. Beauty is the wall from where 
our race begins and where it ends, impenetrated. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy prefers the more exact Indian term “Rasa” (the 
aesthetic flavom” ) but even that with reservation and infrequently. 
It is used in a classificatory situation for economy, not with a view 
to getting out of a tight corner. His cassy entitled “That Beauty 
is a State,” after pointing out that the qualities summed up by 
the omnibus term “Beauty” (he even suggests the word “lovely” 
in the sense “likeable”) differ from “race to race and epoch to 
epoch”, gives such startlingly true instances of self-defeating 

fanticism. In the service of the bloated term “Beauty”:. 

“there are many who think like Michelangelo, that because Italian 
painting is good, therefore good painting is Italian. There are 
many who never yet felt the beauty of Egyptian sculpture or 
Chinese or Indian painting or music: that they have also the 
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hardihood to deny their beauty, however, proves nothing.” “...the 
eighteenth century had thus forgotten the beauty of Gothic scul¬ 
pture and primitive Italian painting. The Western aesthetic 

appreciation of desert and mountain scenery, for example, is no 

older than the nineteenth century”.The conclusion is, “...the 

more we must .admit the relativity' of taste.” (D. of Sh. pp. 45-G). 

This relativity in the taste has further to be modified in terms 
of another, and a more subtle relativity, — the relativity of structure, 
(“the subject and the material are entangled in relativity”). 
While the structural relativity has been the chief idol of contem¬ 
plation for practical criticism, Ananda Cloomaraswamy wants 
constantly to stress the expressionist stage of art in the artist and 
the ability of the Rasika to obtain absorption in its inner harmony. 

The artefact and the aesthetic experience it generates, according 
to Ananda Cloomaraswamy, are two independent values. It 
is true that the European experience in art criticism docs admit 
that there is no finality in critical judgement. But this dictum 
has not chastened the Western critic. On the contrary, New 
Criticism, almost posits a situation in which the creator is invested 
with the responsibility of controlling all the responses of the critic 
who is supposed to sit with a glum imaprtiality like the Princess 
in the Fable who would not laugh and would be given in marriage 
with a half-kingdom dowry to the one who could make her laugh. 
Ever since in a weak moment Dr. I. A. Richards evaluated the 
reader’s responses to various type-faces in print, critics have made 
it a business even to comment on the production value of a book 
among other things. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy, on the contrary, after quoting Groce 
and good many Indian theoreticians like Vishvanatha bluntly 
states that judgment and appreciation arc two categories apart. 
Who can deny the fact, from the instance, I have given above, 
that in Western criticism, judgment based on structure has been 
the chief vahie ? This has made inertness a virtue for the critic. 
The “Rasika” on the contrary meets the artist half-way. He is 
thirsting to create in himself that state named Rasa. 

“The spectator’s appreciation of beauty depends on the effort 
of his own imagination, “just as in the case of children playing 
with clay elephants.” The technical elaboration (realism) in 
art is not by itself the cause of Rasa: as remarked by Rabindranath 
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Tagore “in our country, those of the audience who are appre¬ 
ciative, are content to perfect the song in their own mind by the 
force of their own feeling.” This is not very different from what 
is said by Sukracharya with reference to images: “the defects 
of images are constantly destroyed by the powei and virtue of 
the worshipper who has his lieait always stt on God.” If tills 
attitude seems dangerously uncritical, that is to say dangerous 
to art, or rather to accomplishment, let us renumber that it pre¬ 
vailed every whcie inall periods of great creativity and that the 
decline of art has always followed the decline of love and faith.” 


Not content with that, Ananda (loomaraswamy proceeds coolly 
to classify this process of aesthetic gap-filling into two categories: 
“ethical” and “unethical”* He tan fully omits to say that critical 
appreciation is better than uncritical appreciation Appreciation 
itself is good, because it belongs to the Rasika’s quality of mind. 
The Indian's tradition of appreciativeness, if unethical now and 
then, is far superiot to the tiaditioti of critical judgement of the 
West; that seems to be Ananda Coomaraswamy’s conclusion 
implied in that withering silence. 


What he says about Indian Music is only a fact but a fact about 
which most of us may be a little ashamed. Ananda Goomara- 

swamy shows us hrow this is something we should be pioud of”. 

those (of the audience) who aie musical, perfect the rendering 
of the song by the force of then own imagination and emotion. 
Under these conditions the actual music is better heard than 
where the sensuous perfection of the voice is made the sine qua non: 
precisely as the best s<ulpliuc is piimitive lather than suave, and 
we prefer conviction to pictliuess ’’ 

In passing, let me comment on two popular phrases in literary 
criticism to-day, vi/., ‘to respond’ and ‘response’. ‘Response’ is 
a passive woid and in the context of Western ‘objective’ tradition 
of literary judgment, has become all important. ‘To respond’, 
the verb, should have been a fairly active word, but under the 
semantic impact of ‘response’ the noun, has become half-passive. 
If ‘to respond’ could get back its active dynamism, wc are in a 
better position to know what the Indian Rasika docs, and in what 
way he differs from the Western ‘critic’. If I seem to exaggerate, 
let me draw attention to the musical concerts in the North where 
the phrases used for this active ‘response’ are ‘Daad’, and ‘Dardb 
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Ill India, it is not impartiality, but insight which is the first quality 
of a critic. 


V 

Once having accepted that art is not something that exists, 
but is something that has to lie recreated and renewed in experience, 
Ananda Coomaraswamy b well within his bounds to describe all 
life itself as the dance of Shiva, and that all art is the recreation 
of the same divine dance of God, and that the art context is a 
universe ot internal tonsislency, that the simplest art and the 
most civilized or complex intellectual art do not differ in their 
impact at thcii best, that criticism is a process of filling in the 
incompletenesses of a grand design, and in other words, ait is a 
way of life. Wild as these statements appear, they are born as 
an outcome of a world experience. Nevertheless, that Coomara¬ 
swamy is no idealist crank is clear from the following sentences: 

“.a work of art is great in so far as it expresses its own theme 

in a form at once rhythmic and impassioned: through a definite 
pattern it must express a motif deeply felt.” 

It is only when Anandn Coomaraswamy ventures to examine 
these commonly recognised phenomena of ail that he is compelled 
to talk in tcims of matlci and spirit, and finding English vocabulary 
too weak to absorb the uibtle elaborations of Indian aesthetics 
that he has to use expressions like Leela, Prakriti, Moola Prakriti, 
Rasa, Rasika, Brahman, etc. Indians had a complete philosophy 
of concordant patterns of cosmogony, art, life, sociology, and edu¬ 
cation. For all these concentric rings of human thought, they 
had a common centre. Ananda Coomaraswamy found that 
this mental set-up had a range of experience that could hold 
together the highest of idealism and the most dispassionate realism; 
the highest freedom which yet promoted the greatest self-discipline; 
hence he made his choice. His first task was, if I can read it from 
the tone of his writings, to show the Indian what his own inheri¬ 
tance in art and life was. At the least, The Dance of Shiva is a 
book written for Indians. That is one more reason why this opus 
has so little impact on Western thinking. 

The Western thought that Ananda Coomaraswamy inherited 
was in a phase of heart-searching. He was bom in 1877, and 
went to U.K. as a child of two. During his formative years he 
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must have felt the impact of Tagore and become a lover of his 
community. Later on he must have absorbed into this patriotism 
the impact of the post-war prophets of doom. Critics of the very 
foundation of Western civilization, like Oswald Spengler, Wyndham 
Lewis, and later Wells had promoted a mood of self-chastisement 
in Europe after war. For these prophets, the doom of the European 
continent was not so much a prophecy as a piece of interesting- 
speculation that could find favour with the general mood of self- 
flagellation, then prevalent. For Ananda Cloomaraswamy, these 
must have confirmed his incipient intellectual nationalism. His 
profound cosmopolitanism voluntarily sought a locale in order 
to be creative, and without denying itself sought its roots in Indian 
thought. It is for this reason that we see in Ananda Coomara- 
swamy a strange mixture of great objectivity combined with a 
great passion that challenges the West at almost every level of 
culture: he criticises its traditions of romantic love; he half-justifies 
the caste system; apparently justifies even Sutee; condemns the 
West for precisely those features which are admired by the under¬ 
developed countries, features such as a competitive society, in¬ 
dustrialism, and affluence. 

What a great cosmopolitan he was can be known from his subtle 
appreciation of Nictseh/e’s dream of a unified Europe. Even 
the model of a young India he posits is towards a universal brother¬ 
hood : India only provides through her art and soc ial organization, 
however, decadent, an exemplar and a starting point for a world 
culture. Indianness thus is the first and last act of personal inte¬ 
grity and freedom. 


Notes The page numbers mentioned in this essay are from: ANANDA K. 
COOMARASWAMV: The Dance of Shiva : New York, The Noonday 
Press, 4th imprint, 1963. 



SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE SEMINAR 
ON INDIAN WRITING 
IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE, 
January, 13-16, 1968. 

A. WendL 


To an onstRVKR from the western world, the Seminar on Indian 
Writing in English held at Mysore University in January of 1968 
marked an impoiunt milestone along the road to general accept¬ 
ance and appreciation of an impoilant branch of world literature. 
Regrettably but perhaps mulctstandably, Indian .scholars and 
critics have been slow to evaluate this possibly illegitimate child 
of their linguistic diversity ; in both England and America books 
and doctoral dissertations have appeared on the subject, and new 
productions of the principal Indian writers in English are regularly 
reviewed in serious and scholarly publications. Further, the 
books have found their way into college courses, and that not 
merely as documents for the .study of .social history but for consi¬ 
deration as woiks of art. But now, with the Mysore conference, 
perhaps the trickle of Indian interest which began some five years 
ago with the publication of K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar’s book on the 
subject (a book that grew out of a course of lectures on Indian 
writing in English given at the University of Leeds) will become 
a respectable flood, as more and more Indian universities find 
ways to include these books in the literature syllabus, and as more 
and more Indian critics turn their scholarly attention in this 
direction. 

To such ends the Mysore conference surely contributed. Yet 
it is difficult to provide an adequate summary of all the points 
of view presented at that conference, for whenever some twenty 
scholars gather for discussion, you will look in vain for unanimity. 
Because of this diversity, and because certain subjects kept recur¬ 
ring during the four days of the conference, often at unexpected 
moments of the discussion, or in papers whose titles gave no com¬ 
plete summary of contents, it has seemed reasonable to organize 
these summary remarks on a kind of subjeef-matter basis rather 
than on the purely chronological. After all, the important part 
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was that a subject introduced on Saturday might recur on Monday 
or Tuesday or — not at all. 

Still, we may begin chronologically, with Professor C. D. Nara¬ 
simhaiah’s introductory talk, for Professor Narasimhaiah, with 
almost uncanny accuracy, predicted in those early comments 
many of the major concerns of the inerting lie had himself organized, 
and even gave some examples of the kind of presentations that 
would be offered in subsequent da\s. Beginning with the straight¬ 
forward assertion that since Indians have in fact been writing 
in English for a century and a half, Indian .scholars and critics 
have a responsibility to examine Lhe nature of their work, he 
attempted to dispose in the beginning of the questions concerning 
the validity of this liteiary form. “English is no more foreign 
to us than Sanskrit,” he stated fiimly, and he made clear that 
he hoped to separate literal y discussion from patriotic concerns. 
In answer to the familiar argument that English is not the language 
of any region in India, Professor Naiasimhaiah proposed this as 
precisely its stiength as no other “regional” language, English 
can become the unifying foice, speaking for and to all regions. 

But Professor Narasimhaiah also made clear that he was not 
recommending that Indian writers should use English; he asserted 
that they should write in whatever language they chose, or perhaps, 
since there is something inevitable' about the choice of a literary 
language, in whatever language chose them. Eveiyone with 
any understanding of the creative process would umlei stand that 
no one who could write a superior poem or novel in a regional 
language would prefer to write an infeiior poem or novel in 
English. Nor did Professoi Narasimhaiah at gw that India will 
continue to produce eminent writers in English - that would be 
for the future to tell. But since the past and present have dearly 
produced such writers, as critics we were obligated to study them. 
Nor should the fact that such works were produced in English by 
.Indians lead to the relaxation of critical standards; the same 
criteria that Indian critics apply to English and American writers 
should apply to Indians. 

These were the standards that Professor Narasimhaiah attempted 
to apply in the body of his paper, where he dealt with a wide 
range of Indian writers in English, but his comments there may 
be presented later in this summary, for his general conclusions 
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about the validity of English as an Indian literary* language did 
not go entirely unchallenged in the course of the seminar. Perhaps 
the strongest statement in opposition came two days later, from 
Professor T. V. Subba Rao, who — ostensibly dealing with the 
writings of 13. Rajan (a person whom Professor Narasimhaiah 
had identified as a book-of-the-month club writer) — took an 
opportunity to question the fundamental theses upon which the 
whole seminar had been established. Speaking frankly against 
Indian writing in English, Professor Subba Rao asserted that 
the real problem was not whether Indians could write in English 
like the English but whether Indians could not do better in their 
own languages; and he went on to consider various non-lilerary 
reasons why Indians chose to write in English, and the relation¬ 
ships of such writing to the general interests of Indian life. It 
was Professor Subba Rao’s belief that the choice of English had 
social and self-seeking implications, for English has always been 
the language of the urban rich and of the educated classes, who 
represent a kind of life that is basically “un-Indian.” 

Thus Professor Subba Rao went directly to the political issues 
involved, insisting, in fact, that lie was not speaking as a literary 
critic at all. He asserted that he would value Indian literature 
only as an expression of Indian culture, and here he believed that 
Indian writing in English failed. But he did not argue against 
English as a useful tool; he objected only to learning English at 
the expense of native languages, and to the attempt to use English 
as a creative literary language. And he felt that Indians could 
never learn to write English well since they have no real spoken 
form of the language, and since there is insufficient mastery of 
written English among a large enough segment of the Indian 
population to make serious demands for excellence from the Indian 
writer in English — he asserted, though without substantiating 
evidence, that many of those who read Indian fiction in English 
are those who also read cheap American fiction. 

Naturally, Professor Subba Rao’s challenge provoked lively 
debate. Professor Naik questioned the “un-Indian” attitudes 
that were fostered by writers in English; Professor Subba Rao 
seemed to suggest in expanding on this point that both readers 
and writeis of English were those who for snobbish reasons tended 
to forget their own traditions in their eagerness to import the 
patterns of foreign life — the Beatles, for example, rather than 
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classical Indian rag as. Mrs. Mukhcrjee brought up the statistical 
question: since such a very small proportion of Indian writers 
have chosen English, why should their choice piesent a threat 
or a problem; she went on to suggest that those who did write 
in English probably did so because they had no other language 
in which to express themselves - - to deny them this language 
would be to deny them their right of expression. Professor Maini 
seconded the argument, offering his own experience as an example; 
although a Punjabi-spcaker by birth, he could not now imagine 
writing in anything except English. 

Later, Professor Nagarajan questioned the argument that 
Indian English could never be vital as a literary language because 
India has, in effect, no native speakers of English. Professor 
Subba Rao countered that such a writer as Conrad (who had 
been frequently offered as an example of the writer who produces 
great literary works in a language not his own) at least was in 
contact with people who spoke the language as a native tongue, 
and that his own loneepts were developed through his under¬ 
standing of English as a living force. In addition, Professor 
Subba Rao flatly opposed Professor Naradmhaiah’s comparison 
of Sri Aurobindo's epic poem, Savitri , with Milton’s Paradise Lost , 
on the grounds that the language of Savifii bore no relationship 
to any language spoken by common men in India; but Professor 
Guha was quick to ask whether Milton’s language was in fact 
spoken by common men in England, or whether T. S. Eliot’s 
language was spoken by London taxicab drivers. 

Apparently few conveits were made on either side as a result 
of the various arguments. Professor Subba Rao argued that he 
had not expected much agreement from the group, and Professor 
Narasimhaiah returned to the “pragmatic” fact that the works 
were there to be studied. Professor Maini was prepared to grant 
that Indians writing in English had, to date, produced very few 
truly “great” works, but he was not prepared to grant that they 
might not achieve such works in the future — he would obviously 
encourage them to continue their efforts. Further, Professor 
Maini brought up Dr. Johnson’s comment about the woman 
preacher, offering that we should not be surprised that Indian 
writing in English is not always well done, we should be surprised 
that it is done at all. But, that reference can be a two-edged 
sword, for Professor Iyengar, in the Introduction to his Indian 
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Writing in English, had used the same quotation. *to deplore an 
earlier attitude to Indian writing in English, one that had damned 
with faint praise. 

But even though Professor Nar.isimhuiah introduced this paper 

one that might “cut the ground from under our feet,” in the 
List analysis the debate probably proved healthy, for it brought 
important issues into the open. Professor Narasimhaiah also 
commended Professor Subba Rao for his ohvious sincerity, and 
bis genuine concern for the issues he raised. But Professor Nara- 
sijnha i ah - - among others --also indicated a strong feeling that 
those issues were precisely the political ones that had been men¬ 
tioned, and warned against, in the opening paper. Perhaps the 
btst evidence here was Professor Subba Rao’s own admission 
that his acquaintance with Indian writing in English was not 
as great as that of many of the people present at the seminar; 
hence he made clear that he spoke from principle rather than 
from study, and his remarks could be taken seriously without 
undertutting the legitimate literary criticism of the conferncce. 

The opposite point of view had been vigorously expressed 
much earlier, on the first day of the seminar, in fact, by a scholar 
who spoke throughout as a literary critic, and who supported his 
arguments with generous quotations from the literary texts. Pro¬ 
fessor Damodar Thakur, in a papci entitled “The Indian Writer 
and His Sense of the Age,” operated on the principle that the 
undeniable pic.sence of excellent creative w’riling in English was 
a sign that the English language had “come of age” in India; 
he was convinced that Indian w T ritcr$ in English had succeeded 
in making contact with “the sense of the age,” and that hence 
the problems that needed to be raised were artistic and critical, 
relative to specific works, rather than general ones relative to the 
validity of the genre. 

By “the sense of the age” Professor Thakur indicated that he 
meant not merely timeliness, but the sense of many ages which 
overlay one another, especially in Indian life; and in this respect 
he found English more successful than regional Indian languages 
because English was not bound to any particular time or place. 
Admitting the difficulty of imagining that Indian writing in English 
should actually be closer to the traditional rhythms of Indian life 
than many of the other modem Indian literatures, he nevertheless 
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went on to demonstiatc that he felt this to bo so, using chiefly 
R K Narayan’s The Daih Room as an example By careful 
quotation and comment, he endeavouicd to illustiate that Narayan 
— m this novel and elstvvhut comcys genuine Indian qualities 
m the English language, and that evtn the dialogue and imagery 
aie deeply Indian Although then is some let ling that Indians 
wilting m English lend to apptal to a highly Anglophile cotene 
taste, Piofessoi Thakui find to show how Naiayan was able to 
convev the sense ot middle-class Indian lift Later in las paper, 
he also made icfcrcrut to Raja Rio jiai titulary his now l The 
Sit pent anil the Rope a a iuithei dtmonsliauon of the suitessful 
creative woik b) an Indian m Lughsh \nd ht com hided by 
denying the fcai some people had expressed that using lughsh 
would cut off the Indian wnlei horn his woild on the tontiary, 
Piofessoi Ihakui assettccl, English piovides a kind ol objective 
platfoixn fiom which the wntei can luttci view that woild, and 
English is aftci all only the mocle ol txpitsMon foi hint, not the 
mode of reception 

In the discussion that followed, Piofcwn Kant ik suggested 
that puhaps Raja Kao had much meat a sense of Ins age” than 
R K Naiayan Professor 'lhakiu said tint this had been his 
fust impicssion of the two wuteis also but that initial study had 
m«ule lum moie await ol \ai wan s tnnihssmss, his attachment 
to tiadition Di Mulh Raj Anand the only professional fiction 
wntei at the scmmai, questioned Piohssoi I’hakui s asset tion 
in his papci that at the moment ol cicativity ihe wriici is not 
conscious of lus sense of puipost Sp« <iktng foi lnmstlf, Dr Anand 
indicated that he had alwass to mimiain tins sense ot puipose in 
his writing Following the, the discussion mow cl gentially over 
the aicas coveied b\ Professor Thakui, paiticulailv emphasizing 
his teim, “the sense of his ag« ’ 

But the general subjet t of tlu legitimacy of English as a literary 
language foi Indians came up in a variety of othei guises dunng 
the lour days of the conference Di Knshnamuithi, for example, 
piefaced his paper on K N-igaiajau’s Chronicles of Kedatam with 
some remarks about “Indian English,” which he did not accept 
as a term because he did not believe that such a thing existed. 
For Dr. Krishnamurthi, the Indian waiters who adopt English 
have a formidable task confionting them, since they are trying 
to operate in a kind of language limbo. These comments were 
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in part, of coiuse, a kind ol extension of Professof Subba Rao’s 
argument that English has no oral tiadition m India to give it 
vitality The discussion that followed Di Krishnamurthi’s 
papci dealt much moic with this question than with the questions 
laiscd it ^aiding the partuulai novel he discussed, but there was 
again no ual consensus, and the comments weie widc-iangmg 
and speculative lather than nauowly definitive One idatively 
unpiodiutivi comdoi tint was cxploied concerned the lelatm 
“correctness’ of the English bong taught in Indian schools and 
colleges, but this was lai fiom the point that i)i Kushnamutthi 
had raised PioUssoi Nagaiajan laised a potentially fiuilful 
issue when In tnul to distinguish bttween ‘ language” and “style” 
but the distine non was not fulls csploied 

ftoi did the seminal evu i nine to complete agreement about 
what term to employ m deseidling the wntings that weie being 
discussed Mis Meenakshi Mukheijee, speaking on the fust day, 
used the turn Ineio- \nghan and near the t nd of the elisi usmou 
Professoi Kant lk biought up the pedagogical question” of tu- 
inmology lhofcssor \ai isimhaiah suggested ‘ Indian witting 
in English,” but a numbti of people noted the clmnsimss of the 
phrase, and the difficult of adipting it to adjectival use Indo- 
English” and “Indian English” weie also suggested but discatdid 
and no solid conclusions weie reached, and tht seminar wisely 
went on to discuss the thing itself rathei than hesitate longri ui a 
futile attempt to gi\e it a name 


In yet anolhet way Prole ssoi Narasimhaiah’s opening papei 
providtd a keynote for a geneial appioach that appealed at differ¬ 
ent times and different plues during the conference By both 
example and piecept, Piofessoi Narasimhaiah suggested the need 
for a continuing historical appioach to the subject of Indian 
writing m English Although Di K R Srinivasa Iyengar’s 
book has made an important stait in this direction, much moxe 
work needs to be done In his own paper, Piofcssor Narasimhaiah 
attempted to sketch at least some outline of the development 
of poetry, moving from Sarojini to Sn Aurobindo to Dom Moraes, 
and by applying the same rigorous critical standards to all these 
poets, he suggested as well the need for some sort of regularized 
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critical principles. Both of these ideas reappeared in later 
papers. 

Thus Mr. M. Rama Rao offered a brief survey of Indian poctiy 
written in English during the nineteenth century, dealing with 
about eleven authors from Kashiprasad Ghose, whom Mr. Rama 
Rao identified as the first Indian to In mg out a volume of poems 
in English, to Swami Vivekananda, better known as saint, patron, 
and humanist, but also a poet of some power. Nevertheless, it 
was clear from the samples of nineteenth-century poetry offered 
in the papci that its eomlusions were sound: there is not much 
hen* ‘‘to inspire the zealous attention of devotees of poetr), Indian 
or English.” Perhaps the most significant quotation Mi. Rama 
Rao offered was from the Preface to 7 he Dull Family Album , a volume 
published in 1870 and containing the work of four members of 
the same family. In that Preface, the writers admitted that they 
were venturing on publication, “not because they think their 
verses good, but in the hope that their book will be regarded, in 
some respects, as a curiosity.” That statement might make an 
appropriate epigraph foi a discussion of much early Indian writing 
in English, along with the description Mr. Iytngar offers in his 
volume on Indian writing in English— “Matthew Arnold in 
a sari” 

In spite of the derivative and imitative qualities of this poetry, 
Mr. Rama Rao found it possible to admire the astonishing 
metrical skill the poets demonstrated; he attributed this in part 
lo the excellence of the teaching in nineteenth-century English 
medium schools. In the discussion that followed the paper. Dr. 
Anand suggested that people could not be expected to write first- 
rate poetry so soon after learning a language, but it may be that 
Dr. Johnson’s comment applies best here, and that we should 
not be astonished that they do not do it well, but astonished that 
they do it at all. 

At a later time in the seminar Mr. H. H. Anniah Gowda 
continued this historical sLudy with a survey of contemporary 
Indian verse in English, which he described as “thin in content 
but rich in variety.” Beginning with a study of G. K. Chettur, 
who has produced sevaral volumes of poetry demonstrating a 
considerable capacity for traditional forms, especially the sonnet, 
during the 1920’s, and 1930’s Mr. Gowda then moved on to poets 
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who are writing today. In this category, he dealf in detail with 
Joseph Furtado, Dom Moraes, A. K. Ramanujan, Nissim Ezekiel, 
and Kamala Das, and mentioned in passing the work of about ten 
othei young writers. But Mr. Gowda’s conclusions were some¬ 
what ambiguous: on the one hand he felt that theic is a kind of 
revolution going on in Indian creative writing; on the other 
hand he argued that at the moment there are no “dedicated 
wutcis of verse in English.” Some of the writers he indentified as 
“banal.” some as “interesting.” 

The discussion that followed Mr. Gowda’s paper was lively, 
for the critics seated around the table weie here dealing with 
a body of matei lal m w enough so that no standard opinions had 
been established Professor Naik began asking Mi Gowda if 
he was able to detect any paiiicul.u trends or patterns in the 
writings of this group of poets; Mi. Gowda said he could not, 
and confessed that this was a little disturbing to him, because 
he felt thcie seemed to be no sense ol community among these 
poets. Piofessor Subba Rao suggested that most ol the Indians 
who were wiiting poetry in English were rootless people, larking 
any genuine sense of geographical or traditional community. 
Dr. Anand agreed, but extended the sense of lootlessness in 
another direction, aiguing that the difficulty the contemporary 
poet oi wutei—has in earning a living, or sometimes even in 
getting published, makes him ‘bootless’ in the sense that he cannot 
leally feel he has adopted a pmfession. 

Latei, Piofessoi Gulia led the discussion around to the 
question of the critical standaids one should establish in conne¬ 
ction with these poets when he asked with whom they should 
be compared - with other wiiteis of English poetry, in England 
or Ameiica, or with other Indian writers of poetry, who worked 
in the vaiious regional languages Professor Guha made it clear 
that he would prefer the comparison with other Indian poets, 
so that even these wi iters could lie made a part of the general 
Indian poetic “tradition.” There was considerable discussion, 
however, of what constitutes an Indian “tradition,” although 
there was general willingness to evaluate these writers within their 
own national framework. 

Professor Kantak then brought the discussion even more expli¬ 
citly into focus when he asked whether the critic’s first question 
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here should not be, “Is this poetry at all ?” From the general discus* 
si on that followed, it was clear that the doubt he was expressing 
was shared by many members of the group. Professor Maini read 
several sentences from a review he had recently written covering 
three small volumes of contemporary poetry. “Poetry today 
almost everywhere is fighting a rear-guard action against more 
muscular rivals,” Professor Maini had written. “This is of course 
not ro suggest either that Indo-Anglian poetry has graduated 
to a place of respectability or even acceptability ; it is still by and 
laige amateurish, derivative, meretricious, pastiche work when 
it is not dreaming, honeyed, jewelled, or exotic.” 

Still, as Professor Kantak, Dr. Mukherjec and others pointed 
out, it is the cntic’s job to evaluate this work and others, a job 
that is made all the harder by the fact that no teceived critical 
opinion is at hand to guide him. The discussion closed with an 
emphasis on the need for responsible critirism, and the establish¬ 
ment of standards foi Indian poetiy in English that were not 
different from the standaids that might be applied to good poetry 
written at any time, in any language, and the locus was brought 
sharply on one of the central problems the seminar returned to 
again and again. 

That problem — the need for responsible criticism — had in 
fact been dealt with squarely in an earlier paper by Professor 
S. Nagarajan on “The Literary Criticism of Sri Aurobindo.” 
Professor Nagarajan began his paper with a statement about “the 
paucity of original and significant literary criticism in our country 
concerning English literature”; he went on, then, to outline the 
importance of Aurobindo’s work as a literary critic, and to define 
the need for further detailed study — of Aurobindo’s criticism as a 
basis for the establishment of an Indian school of literary criticism, 
one that might be able to make an unique contribution to the 
world’s vision of English literature, and perhaps — although 
Professor Nagarajan did not specifically say so — be better able 
to make judgements about English literature that happens to be 
written by Indians. 

Pre-eminently a philosopher and yogi, Sri Aurobindo neverthe¬ 
less began as a poet, Professor Nagarajan pointed out; but his 
critical views of poetry cannot be properly understood except in 
the larger context of his general system. To demonstrate what 
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he felt were Aurobindo’s perceptive abilities as a critic, Professor 
Nagarajan quoted a number of comments on D. H. Lawrence, 
and he moved from these comments to a demonstration of the 
way Aurobindo's critical views depended upon his philosophical 
principles. Near the end of his paper, by further selected quota* 
tions from Aurobindo and Coleridge, he went on to suggest certain 
similarities and difference between the two critics, in order to 
make clear the areas in which he felt further study would be useful. 
Not all of us, Professor Nagarajan concluded, could be Aurobi/tdos 
— it takes too manv years, and requires dedication of a kind we 
are not all capable ol --but within Aurobindo’s writings might 
lie the foundation of a uitical system that would serve “less exalted 
workers toiling at more mundane levels.” 

The discussion that followed Prolessor Nagaiajan’s paper was 
lengthy and lively, illustiating by its very intensity something of 
the feelings of those present about the need for clearly-defined 
literary positions Part of the aigument turned on the various 
schools of English criticism now opciativc; for Piofessor Nara- 
simhaiah at least Amobindo’s standards could operate as a healthy 
corrective to many ciurent attitudes, particularly the “empirical” 
approach of the “New Critics.” 

But the word “empirical” in that context did not go unchallenged 
and theic were a number ol* people who defended the school of 
English criticism that has come to be associated with the name 
of F. R. Leavis. Even moic important, perhaps, was the argu¬ 
ment that developed concerning the iclalionship of “practical 
criticism” — the daily work of the scholar in making value judge¬ 
ments about particular literary works - and the philosophical 
theories that may lie behind those judgements. Aurobindo's 
practical criticisms weie praised by some membcis of the seminar 
and objected to by others; some felt that his importance lay in 
his specific critical judgements, others believed that his important!# 1 ^ 
came from the general theories which gave shape and coherence 
to those judgements. In the last analysis, the seminar members 
were discussing ultimate questions here: the role of the literary 
critic, and his responsibilities in connection with the larger tasks 
of moral and ethical judgements. No conclusions could be expected 
here, but the eagerness to engage in debate suggested that 
Professor Nagarajan’s hope for the development of a responsible 
school of literary criticism in India might some day bear fruit 
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In one more crucially important way Professor Narasimhaiah’s 
opening paper had sounded a keynote for the conference, for 
Professor Narasimhaiah had indicated, by precept and practice, 
the importance of a detailed study of the works of individual 
writers who were producing novels and poetry in English, using 
the best weapons of criticism that the scholars found available, 
and judging them not merely as curiosities but against the highest 
standards the scholar could find. In his own paper, Professor 
Narasimhaiah attempted a detailed evaluation of Sri Aurobindo’s 
epic poem, Savitri, comparing it with Milton’s epi’cs. He made 
some general comments as well about the work of a contemporary 
poet, Dom Moraes, finding a lark of development in his work, 
and his poetry too often precious ot elegant. He studied as well 
the literary achievement of Jawaharlal Nehru, especially in the 
Autobiography , which he compared favourably with the work of 
Gibbon and John Stuart Mill. 

Finally, Professoi Naiasimhaiah made a tentative classification 
of some of the Indian novelists who write in English, separating 
the work that has meicly popular appeal from that of the “serious’* 
writers; in the latter group he identified three especially —Muik 
Raj Anand, whose work he felt to be primarily concerned with 
human beings in the social context, R. K. Narayan, whose novels 
he identified as concerning themselves with human beings in their 
individual aspects, and Raja Rao, a novelist who concerns himself 
primarily with leligious and spiritual matters, and a novelist 
who, according to Professor Narasimhaiah, represents the “supreme 
manifestation of Indian sensibility.” Raja Rao’s early novel, 
Kanthapura , Professor Narasimhaiah judged to be a genuinely 
Indian story but one that was perfectly rendered in English — so 
perfectly that efforts to translate it into Kannada have so far met 
with no success; for Professor Narasimhaiah, this is proof that 
English can be a more than adequate medium for the Indian 
writer. 

These evaluations and others like them provided the heart 
of the seminar’s most valuable study; many papers provided new 
opinions and new insights concerning the work of individual 
writers in prose and poetry, and the lively discussions that followed 
each paper helped to clarify the critical attitudes that were emerg- 
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ing. One thing that these discussions demonstrated was the 
need for further seminal's, perhaps on much narrower areas: for 
example, there could surely be a profitable study of the three 
major novelists picked out 1>> Professor Nara&imhaiah, just as 
there could be a profitable seminar on a group of selected con¬ 
temporary poets chosen from among those mentioned in Mr. 
Gowda’s paper. Whatever else this seminar did, it surely esta¬ 
blished the possibility for much continuing work in the years to 
come. 

And many of the papeis set guide-lines for such future study. 
For example. Professor V. Y. Kantak’s essay on “The Achievement 
of R. K. Narayan’’ attempted an ambitious full-scale evaluation 
of that novelist’s woik to date. 1 Ic noted the problems set foi 
the critic by Narayan’s surface simplicity, by the directness of his 
style, the absence of obvious symbols. He noted as well how 
Narayan’s art is “a triumph of self-denial,” the result of the nove¬ 
list’s willingness to till his own small field. Professor Kantak 
called altention also to Narayan’s peculiai gusto for life, a gusto 
that is often child-like and appealing, and he studied Narayan’s 
gradual improvement in range and method through his scries of 
novels. Noting that Narayan has “no big comment on life to 
offer,” and that his work rately seems to make a positive social 
or ethical comment. Professor Kantak disposed of the western 
critic’s desire to compare Narayan with Chekhov but had finally 
to admit that the essential Narayan has escaped him as well, and 
he closed his paper with an apt quotation from Robert Frost about 
the secret that sits in the middle of the ring and the comment 
that “Narayan’s art awaits exposition.” 

Discussion of Professor Kantak’s paper was wide-ranging and 
spirited, but in the final analysis it seemed to focus on two or three 
principal points. The first of these was established early by 
Professor Maini, who asked questions concerning Narayan’s 
irony — whether it was genuinely “thematic,” and whether it 
involved technique. The subject was returned to throughout the 
discussion, so that some general conclusion seemed to be reached 
that this was the key to the understanding of Narayan, but as 
Professor Subba Rao and ethers insisted, the seminar had diffi¬ 
culties in operating with the term “irony” itself, a term that is 
subject to so many possible interpretations %nd meanings. 

Another subject concerned Narayan’s limitations. Dr. Krishna- 
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murthi, for example, speaking as a young man, found Narayan’s 
novels peculiarly “dated”, and seemed to fed that the problems 
he exposed himself to were not the problems of the current gene¬ 
ration. To some extent, Dr. Anand supported this view when 
he speculated about Narayan’s “detachment” from the affairs 
of Indian life which had seemed most central to his generation. 
And Professor Kantak, in the course of the discussion, offered 
his own views that Narayan’s surfaces — in his novels — seemed 
aderpiate and satisfying, but that when the reader tried to probe 
too deeply for profound meaning he might be disappointed. 

From all these views and the others that emerged in the discussion 
it was clear that the seminar regarded R. K. Narayan as one of 
the major novelists writing in English, and that a further study 
of his works would be profitable. The same general conclusions 
arose from a study of Raja Rao, sparked in this case by a paper 
on his short novel, The Cat and Shakespeare presented by Professor 
M. K. Naik. 

Professor Naik’s paper is oar chapter of a book he is preparing 
on Raja Rao; it presented a careful analysis of both plot and 
themes of that short novel. As the title of the pap'-r suggested — 
“The Cat and Shakespeare: The Indo-Anglian Novel as Puranic 
Parable” — even this short and largely comic novel can be fitted 
into Raja Rao’s philosophical system, and needs to be understood, 
according to Professor Naik, in terms of the Puranas and other 
Indian philosophical and legendary writings. Taken in this 
way, the novel no longer presents the obscurity and difficulty 
that has baffled reviewers, both in India and in the west. 

In addition, Professor Naik carefully analyzed the narrative 
itself in his detailed paper, showing the patterns upon which it 
is built, and clarifying the devices that Raja Rao has employed. 
Professor Naik demonstrated as well how Raja Rao has carefully 
delineated the social scene of Kerala State in a realistic manner. 
But even though The Cal and Shakespeare can be enjoyed “simply 
as a comic extravaganza and a realistic tale,” Professor Naik 
concluded that — as always in Raja Rao — a complete undet- 
standing of the book can be reached only through an understanding 
of its philosophical implications. Professor Naik argued con¬ 
vincingly that Raja Rao was making a conscious attempt to create 
a new genre of Indian fiction in English “deriving its sustenance 
from the soil of ancient Indian literary modes and techniques.” 
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Yet the seminar was not wholly convinced about the ultimate 
value of the novel; the discussion went in many directions, but 
almost always seemed to turn on two central points: first, is The 
Cat and Shakespeare a novel at all, or should it more properly be 
called a philosophical disquisition; and second, even if you grant 
that it may be called a novel, can it be called a good novel if it 
requires so much prior knowledge to be understood ? 

Professor Nagarajan opened this discussion by asking Professor 
Naik how far he felt that Raja Rao’s intentions with the novel 
had been realized. Obviously, Professor Nagarajan had some 
reservations on this score: in a later comment he remarked that 
he had reviewed The Serpent and the Rope , and that people after 
reading his review professed to understand the novel better but 
could not really say that they enjoyed it more. This might be 
the test — to study Professor Naik’s paper and then go back to 
The Cat and Shakespeare and sec if you now enjoyed it more fully. 

Not all the members of the seminar felt that this much study 
should be necessary. Dr. Krishnamurthi, for example, felt that 
there was a kind of “critical snobbery” involved with the professed 
pleasure in understanding and enjoying so obscure a book; he felt 
that the writer had an obligation to his reader to communicate. 
Dr. Krishnamurthi added that he had already read The Cat and 
Shakespeare a number of times in an attempt to find a way of res¬ 
ponse, and that he still felt unable to do so even after Professor 
Naik’s paper. 

To these and similar objections Professor Naik replied first that 
of course every writer does not write for every reader; and second, 
that all writers expect their readers to do some “homework” in 
preparation — Raja Rao merely expects more than others. 

The questions concerning the novel form were first raised by 
Dr. Anand, who felt that philosophical speculations of this nature 
did not belong in a novel. He argued that the novel should 
properly deal with human relationships, and that in this novel 
the human relationships were secondary or even lower on the 
scale — hence the novel form had been in some sense “violated.” 
Professor Narasimhaiah argued that although Raja Rao may 
have stretched the novel form to its limits, he did not believe that 
the form had been violated; and Professor Maini defended the 
right of the novel — as the most flexible of literary forms — to 
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deal with any subject, in any way. None of these'questions was 
completely answered, but as Professor Narasimhaiah noted — this 
close study of and debate about specific novels was the purpose 
of the seminar, and hete the critical purpose was being adequately 
achieved. Certainly the critic’s task in evaluating Raja Rao’s 
novels will be simplified after the foundation of analysis has been 
so painstakingly done by Professor Naik. 

The third member of the trio of ptincipal Indian novelists now 
writing in English as identified by Professor Narasimhaiah’s opening 
paper — Mulk Raj Anand - -was dealt with in a paper by Mrs. 
Meenakshi Mukherjee, where she compared Dr. Anand’s work 
with that of Sudhin Ghosc, using in her title the double image 
for the two men of the li actor and the plough. To set up the 
contrast between the work of these two men, Mrs. Mukheijee 
compared Anand’s trilogy about a Punjabi peasant boy growing 
into manhood (The Village, Acroxx the Black IVateis, The Swoid and 
the Sickle) with all foui of Ghose’s novels, wiiich constitute a tetralogy 
about a Bengali orphan boy"'> growth to maturity. She pointed 
out too that in age and education and in serious concern for craft 
lhr two men are much alike. 

But the two groups of novels air strikingly diffetent. Mrs. 
Mukherjee identified that difference in a vatiety of ways. In 
terms of technique, Anand is the realist, while Chose is the more 
poetic writei. Anand’s novels take their shape from the social 
conditions he is concerned to depict; Ghosc’s novels develop 
from the ancient myths that inform them. Anand’s emphasis 
is 'upon reason and action; Ghose concerns himself with faith and 
contemplation. Both men arc committed writer, but Anand 
uses his art as a means to a non-literary end, for social protest, 
while Ghose has no other commitment but to art it*elf. The 
modern machine becomes an effective s>mboI in Anand’s work 
of the possible social developments of the future; in Ghosc, tire 
symbol of the plow may identify his concern for the Dast and 
tradition. The two men may be compared to Shaw and Yeats 
in recent English literary history. But Mrs. Mukherjee offered 
these comparisons and distinctions without implying value judg¬ 
ments, and she noted that in the literature of all countries both 
these kinds of writers had produced work of permanent value. 

Mrs. Mukherjee also noted that of the two writers, Mulk Raj 
Anand was by far the better known, and that Sudhin Ghose, 
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partly because his novels are not readily available, «is little read in 
India. This became apparent in the discussion that followed, 
which was inhibited somewhat by the fact that few members of 
the seminar knew Ghosc’s work, inhibited also — at least at first — 
by the presence in the seminar of Dr. Anand. But Professor 
Narasimhaiah questioned Mrs. Mukhcrjee’s suggestion that a 
writer could still be an artist even though he wrote for “extra¬ 
literary ends.” Professor Subba Rao commented that there is a 
kind of vague idea operative among critics that writers who use 
“myths” are somehow' greater artists than those who concern 
themselves with questions, for example, of social progress. Mrs. 
Mukherjee leitcrated that she was making these distinctions foi 
descriptive and analytical purposes, not for evaluative ones. 

The discussion about the writer’s use of myth went on for a 
long time, often in general tcims, since almost no one could talk 
from first-hand knowledge about Sudhin Ghose. Dr. Anand 
tried to make his own position as novcli c t clear. He felt, in the 
first place, that he himself used ancient myths more than Mrs. 
Mukherjee had noted; secondly, he described some of his work 
as the creation of “contemporary myths.” Glearh, these distinc¬ 
tions contributed in part to Dr. Anand’s own paper, presented 
several days later, which was entitled, “Old Myth — New M)th: 
Recital vs. Novel.” In addition, responding to comments about 
his commitment to social progress Dr. Anand identified his position 
as “eclectic humanism,” and quoted Walt Whitman on his own 
behalf—“1 contain multitudes.” And the final conclusion of 
the seminar seemed to be that although quarrels could be deve¬ 
loped about details, Mrs. Mukherjee had made a valid distinction 
between tw r o discernible patterns of the Indian novel in English 
and indeed — as she described it — between two opposed views 
of art that mav be found in other countries, other ages. And 
Professor Main! spoke for the seminar also when he said (hat she 
had done the group a service by calling attention to one novelist 
whose works they should all read. 

In addition to these three major novelists, a number of somewhat 
more minor fiction writers were the subject of papers and subse¬ 
quent discussion. Dr. M. G. Krishnamurthi dealt with K. Naga- 
rajan’s Chronicles of Kedaram, for example, offering it as “one of 
the few fascinating experiments in the form of fiction, a kind of 
experiment which might solve some of the problems of the Indian 
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novelist writing in English.” Dr. Krishnamurthi discussed the 
deliberately episodic structure of the novel, and Nagarajan*s 
symbols both of old India and new; he showed how these devices 
contributed to an effective novel dealing with social change. In 
this connection he argued, too, that an Indian novelist who chooses 
English as his language is likely to be choosing a theme as well 
as a mode of communication. Thus Nagarajan’s theme of the 
gradual cultural transformation of modem India is one of those 
themes which comes with special appropriateness to the writer 
in English. But the discussion that followed — largely because 
of Dr. Krishnamurthi’s preliminary remarks about “Indian 
English” — turned principally on the legitimacy of the English 
language for the novelist’s use, rather than on this particular 
novel itself. 

At another time, Mr. P. Rama Moot thy presented a paper that 
analyzed the two novels of G. V. Desani — All About H. Hatterr 
and Halt. Offering “first impressions” of the work of Desani, 
Mr. Rama Moortliy identified the one novel as “sheer sport”, 
the other as “terrifying religion.” And by the use of generous 
quotations, he indicated the way Desani had invented his own 
idiom in these novels, and indicated Desani’s debt to such western 
experimenters with languages as James Joyce. The following 
discussion almost entirely ignored Hah since very few had read 
it, and turned chiefly on two points — whether All About H. Hatterr 
is a novel at all, and how seriously it needs to be taken. Professor 
Maini and others made the obvious comparison between Joyce’s 
experiments and Desani’s; Dr. Anand wanted to compare the 
novel with Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer, Professor Kantak 
put his finger upon the central problem the critic has in dealing 
with a book of this sort, one that seems to have no recognizable 
design or pattern— what approach should the critic take ? There 
were no adequate answers to that question, and none to Professor 
Maini’s query concerning the possible seriousness of Desani’s 
clowning attitude. But the book clearly presents a central prob¬ 
lem for the critic: what shall he do when he is faced with the 
radically new and experimental — where can he pick up the 
critical tools that will enable him to deal with the unconventional ? 
No final answer could be expected to a question like this, and the 
seminar did not attempt one. 

Again, Mr. M. Tarinayya presented a paper on two novels: 
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Bhabani Bhattachatya’s So Many Hungers and Khyjhwant Singh’s 
Train to Pakistan. Both novels were praised for the way they 
took the stuff of history and transformed it into novelistic art. 
But in the discussion that followed most members of the seminar 
indicated far less satisfaction with these two novels — as literature 
— than Mr. Tarinayya had indicated. Generally speaking, 
they were taken as adequate, journalistic accounts of dramatic 
moments in recent Indian history, but accounts not genuinely 
sufTused with the brilliance of imagination that could finally make 
them works of art. Here the seminar seemed to reach a consensus: 
that these are novels whose claim to serious consideration is surely 
second to those of Narayan, Anand, and Raja Rao. 

Professor Darshan Singh Maini’s paper called “Cry, the Peacock 
as a Poetic Novel” considered the first book of a young writer, 
Anita Desai. Professor Maini found the book a typically “femi¬ 
nine” novel — that is, the fruit of a feminine sensibility, poetic 
in its language and use of imagery but “weak in social structuring 
and deficient in significant action.” Describing the work as “an 
extended ode in prose,” Professor Maini felt that the novel must 
compel admiration for “the sheer grain and pith of its poetic 
potential.” 

Discussion following this paper principally concerned the desig¬ 
nation of the novel as “poetic,” and Professor Maini’s criticism 
of it for failing to. offer a background of the real world. Mrs. 
Mukherjee suggested that since it was primarily the story of a 
neurotic woman, the real world would naturally not be present. 
Miss Vimala Rao added that in a few instances in the novel— 
notably in a scene in a night club — the author does in fact write 
effectively about social life. Miss Vimala Rao also suggested 
that the novel might more accurately be called “psychological” 
rather than “poetic”; Professor Maini was prepared to amend 
his designation to include “psychological”. Professor Subba Rao 
also spoke appreciatively about the quality of Anita Desai’s English 
and Professor Narasimhaiah noted that it was especially remarkable 
since, as far as he knew, she has never had an opportunity to tiavel 
outside of India — hence her capacity with English was the de¬ 
monstration of the possibility for an Indian writer to develop 
poetic skills in the language while living in India. 

The novels of Anita Desai came up for ^discussion in another 
paper, one entitled, “The Achievement of the Indian Women 
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Novelists,” by Miss G. Vimala Rao. Paying particular attention 
to the works of Kamala Markandaya and Santha Rama Rau 
as well as Anita Desai, Miss Vimala Rao showed how the women 
novelists are particularly capable in dramatizing the clash of 
older traditions with the new cultural patterns that have come 
to be imported from the west. Because their own social and in¬ 
tellectual independence is connected with India's political inde¬ 
pendence, the women novelists have just begun to emerge as 
important figures in the present generation. 

Miss Vimala Rao identified Nectar tn a Sieve and A Silence of Desire 
as Kamala Markandaya’s best novels, discussing them at some 
length. But she placed the woik of Santha Rama Rau — both 
her autobiogiaphical books and hei novel — on a higher level; 
if Markandaya is an “engaging novelist,” Santha Rama Rau is a 
“sensitive, self-aware, stimulating wnter.” Miss Vimala Rao 
compared the autobiogi aphical writings of Santha Rama Rau 
with those of Naipaul — to the great advantage of the first. Finally 
the paper identified Anita Desai as the woman novelist who has 
so far dated farthest and achieved most. Cry, the Peacock and 
Voices in the City were both analyzed carefully and praised as 
genuinely noteworthy achievements. 

The discussion dealt partly with women and partly with novelists. 
Professor Maini first complimented Miss Vimala Rao as being a 
fine woman critic, but then Mrs. Mukherjec commented that 
customarily we do not speak of Virginia Woolf as a “woman 
novelist”—we call her simply a “novelist”. But Miss Vimala 
Rao defended her categoiizing by pointing out that Virginia 
Woolf has done some writing concerned with the attitudes of 
women wiiters, and that the paper’s title and subject should not 
be taken as implying some sort of relationship of inferiority. 

Most of the balance of the discussion returned to Anita Desai. 
Her “poetic” style came in for more comments: Miss Vimala 
Rao argued that it was a styie adopted simply for the purposes 
of characterization in the first novel, for the style of Voices in the City 
is totally different. Professor Nagarajan asked whether the 
comment often made about Jane Austen — that her men char¬ 
acters were less convincing than her women — would also apply 
to Anita Desai, and Professor Maini enlarged the question to 
ask whether there was some sort of clearly detectable “feminine 
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sensibility** at work in her second novel. Miss* Vimala Rao 
answered no to both these questions, and reported that in the 
second novel the men were often the most effective characters; 
she reported as well that she had been struck in reading this novel 
by the fact that if she had not known it was written by a woman 
she would not have guessed. In general it appeared from those 
who had read both of Anita Desai's novels that she was the woman 
novelist of greatest promise presently writing in English. 

Mr. H. S. Shivanna’s paper on the English translation of a 
Malayalam novel, Chemmeen, stirred interest in the seminar first 
on the question of whether it should be counted as a part of “Indian 
literature in English’* at all. Professor Naik raised the point 
in the first place; Professor Narasimhaiah and Dr. Anand both 
argued that as an Indian work, translated by an Indian, it should 
qualify. Professor Kantak suggested that the group might reason¬ 
ably accept the work as presented —just as all of us accept the 
Russian novels in English translation as works of art and discuss 
them in those terms; but Professor Naik pointed out that we do 
not consider the Russian novels as a part of English literature. 
Here Professor Guha put in that the Russian novels could not be 
made part of English literature because they were written by 
Russians, whereas in this case, both original writer and translator 
were Indians. But the problem was not easily solved: Professor 
Kantak — only partly as a joke — wondered what the group 
would do with an Indian novel well translated into English by a 
non-Indian, and he suggested that some definition of degrees of 
consanguinity might be necessary. The problem was dropped 
rather than solved, but it will probably remain a thorny one as 
criticism continues to grow in connection with Indian literature 
in English. 

Concerning the novel Chemmeen itself, the discussion chcifly 
centered about the source of the “tragedy”, which basically in¬ 
volves the way people in the small Kerala fishing village are caught 
in an era of social change — as older traditional patterns of life 
gradually give way to new. The questions veered rather widely 
from the novel, to consider the assumptions under which a writer 
works: some members of the group felt that it was the writer’s 
duty to record, others felt that he should clearly take sides. That 
question, too, was left unresolved, both concerning the actual 
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bias of Thakazhi Pillai, the author of Chemmeen, and the theoretical 
position a writer ought to take towards his material. 

The question of translation was brought squarely to the attention 
of the seminar again with Professor Naresh Guha’s paper entitled 
“Translations from Tagore.” Professor Guha made several 
points clear in the beginning: although translation could be a 
difficult task, and was often frustrating, he believed that in principle 
it was possible. Second, the translation of factual material is 
relatively easy; it is literary translation that presents difficulty, 
especially poetry. Third, Tagore never attempted to write 
poems in English, and yet he was often his own best translator; 
still, even his luck in translation only visited him for a short while. 
In general, then, Ptofessor Guha’s paper attempted to raise general 
problems of translation, developing those general problems out 
of a consideration of the various spccilie attempts that have been 
made to translate one of India’s foremost poets into languages 
other than his own. 

Among other things, Professoi Guha ofleied examples of literal 
translations of Tagore’s poetry compared with Tagore’s own 
English “adaptations,” indicating generally that Tagore was 
generally able to achieve a moie poetic rendering. He discussed 
as well the woik of Ezra Pound, who felt free to make changes in 
Tagore’s own translations when he felt that he could improve 
the chances of their reception in the west. And he concluded 
with Tagore’s own feelings, near the end of his career, that he 
might have been better advised not to attempt his translations, 
but to remain what he principally was, a Bengali writci. 

The discussion following Professor Guha’s paper touched on 
most of the subjects that he had brought up. Professor Nara- 
simhaiah commented on the continuing need for translations not 
only from Indian languages into English but from oue Indian 
language rq another. Professor Maini wondered whether poetry 
translation was possible at all, but he was answered, at least in 
part, by Professor Thakur, who granted the difficulty but who 
noted also the impossibility of the alternative — everyone would 
need to know all languages. And thus once again it was clear 
that the seminar had started the discussion of important questions, 
but was unable — for want of time — to bring them to their final 
conclusions. 
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In addition to these papers on novelists, several papers offered 
detailed analyses of writers in other forms. Miss K. S. Lalitha 
read an essay on the later poems of Sri Aurobindo. She analyzed 
six poems in considerable detail, all of them short lyrics, five of 
them autobiographical and mystical — qualities which she linds 
typical of these later poems. The sixth poem she chose for close 
study was “A Dream of Surreal Science”, in which she demons¬ 
trated Sri Aurobindo’s satirical abilities and sense of humour. 
Perhaps because of Sri Aurobindo’s special qualities as a mystic, 
it was difficult to focus the discussion on his poetic works; in fact, 
the discussion lai gely moved in the direction of the special problems 
raised for the ciith in evaluating this kind of poetry. Professor 
Kantak taised the issue of “devotional poetry”, and asked whether 
the critic did not sometimes fail in his task heie because he was 
more concerned to believe or disbelieve in the doctrines expressed 
than in the quality of the expression. lie also argued that we 
normally expect good poetry to have immediacy, and to be 
concrete, whereas Sri Aurobindo’s poetry often appear^ abstract, 
its effect thereby diffused. Professor Nagarajan argued that on 
the other hand this was to subject ourselves to a kind of critical 
tyranny, to assume that only “concrete” poetry could be good. 
In general, then, the larger questions concerning “philosophical 
poetry” were raised, and the only general agreement seemed to 
be that even philosophical or devotional poetry should somehow 
be subjected to the same rigorous critical standards as any other 
kind of poetry. 

The last single writer to be the subject of a paper was Ananda 
Coomarasw'amy; The Dante of Shiva , Goomaraswamy’s work on 
aesthetics, was presented by Dr. S. K. Mokashi-Punekar as “a 
direct vindication of the Indian way of lif e in which art is considered 
only a by-product of a really beautiful idealistic society.” 
Pointing out that Goomaraswamy’s choice of India as a country 
and a way of life came only after careful intellectual consideration 
of the values offered by the west, Dr. Mokashi Punekar went on 
to argue that he deliberately chose a philosophical nationalism 
over a “characterless cosmopolitanism.” The Dance of Shiva is 
a book written for Indians, not an attempt to interpret Indian 
values to the rest of the world; Coomaraswamy’s first task was 
to show the Indian his own inheritance in both life and art. Thus 
Coomaraswamy appears as a curious mixture of objectivity and 
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passionate challenge to the west — he criticizes western traditions 
at various levels of culture and defends the culture and aesthetic 
traditions of his own country, particularly in the way art is ex¬ 
pected to serve ethics and religion, and not expected to maintain 
its own autonomy. 

There was little direct discussion of this paper. Dr. Anand 
paid a tribute to Ananda Coomaraswamy, who he said had been 
his “guru”, and pointed out how some of his stronger statements 
against western ideas and ideals had been partially modified in 
his later years. Some general comments about the principles 
of literary criticism followed, and Professor Naiasimhaiah closed 
the discussion by suggesting that a useful book might be made 
consisting of a selection of (!oomaraswamy\ writings, so that his 
wotk might become more generally known. 


This summary account of the Mysore seminar may well conclude 
with some btief comments about three papers, each of which was 
itself a summary statement about Indian writing in English. In 
an entertaining as well as enlightening paper, Dr. Sujit Mukherjee 
discussed the plight of “The Indian Novelist in English as Best- 
Seller.” Disposing of the myth that novel-writing in English is 
the automatic key to wealth and fame for the Indian writer, Dr. 
Mukherjee went on to show - with specific examples — the 
difficulties some of the best writers have had in getting their books 
published at all, and he documented as well the problems of the 
novelist in English in finding an audience in his own country. 

The paper supported as well the position taken at another time 
in the seminar by Dr. Krishnamurtlii that the Indian novelist 
who chooses to write in English finds himself presented not only 
with a language but with a limited choice of themes. Dr. Mukher¬ 
jee identified three such themes: the documentation of Indian 
life, a concern that often gives the impression that the novelist is 
writing for a foreign audience but which is not necessarily true, 
siuce the Indian writer in English cannot expect his readers in 
other parts of his own country to know the cultural details of the 
life he writes about; the theme of traditional India’s encounter 
with Europe and westernization; and the enlargement of certain 
stylized and sensational elements from Indian life in order to make 
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them stand for the whole, thus to fulfill for a foreign audience 
its expectations of what a novel about India should contain. 

The last gioup i (-presented the “best-selling” category, Dr. 
Mukherjee implied, and Manohar Malgonkar best exemplified 
the “best-selling” novelist. The paper ended with a brief analysis 
of Malgonkar’s four novels, and thus performed a most useful 
service for the seminar by trying to establish criteria for the Indian 
novel in English that would enable the critic to distinguish between 
the worth-while and the mereti icious. 

In the discussion, Dr. Anand suppoited some of the views ex¬ 
pressed in the paper from his ow n experience, especially concerning 
the difficulty which the seiious Indian wntci now has m getting 
his books published abroad Dr Anand also cited the sad state 
of book-reviewing in India as being icsponsible for some of the 
difficulties the seiious wntei has in getting a hearing; few young 
intellectuals have woiked in the held, he said, and therefore the 
reviews are wntten by ill-qualified journalists, who do not always 
give credit to deserving books. Later, Piohssor Nagarajan com¬ 
mented concerning the limited number of themes dealt with by 
Indian novelists in English, he felt that this may be contiibuting 
to the present rathet tned and wom-out appeal ance of the genre 
But Dr. Mukherjee was not willing to go quite so fai with such a 
value judgement; he felt that within these limited themes theie 
was still plenty of room foi creative work, and that the writer 
seeking newness lor its own sake might very well also reach a dead 
end. 

Another kind of snmmaiy statement was presented by Dr. Mulk 
Raj Anand who, in his paper, “Old Myth-New Myth: Recital 
Versus Novel,” attempted to trace the history of the novel form 
in the western world and the giadual emergence of the novel 
form in India, which draws upon both the western and Indian 
traditions. Although the form varies, Dr. Anand argued, the 
content varies little: to support his thesis he offered three com¬ 
parisons: his own war novel Across the Black Waters with the Maha - 
bharata , Raja Rao’s novel Kanlhapura with Dandin’s Tale of Ten 
Princes , and the heroine of R. K. Narayan’s novel The Dark Room 
with any self-effacing woman of the ancient Indian world. Briefly, 
then, Dr. Anand summarized the history of novel-writing in 
India, first in the various regional languages and then in English, 
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and closed with a strong affirmation of the novel's importance 
in the modern world as a “weapon of humanism." 

Dr. Anand’s wide-ranging paper led to broad discussion over 
many fields including comments about various novelists from 
D. H. Lawrence to Andre Malraux, including the relationship 
of politics (in the broadest sense) and literature, and including 
the possibility of tragedy in the ancient Indian epics and in modern 
society. But in his closing words to the seminar, I>r. Anand 
brought the issues of Indian writing in English squarely into the 
foreground again. Assciting that he had had a “tremendous 
feast" of discussion in Mysore, Dr. Anand added that although 
there was not yet a great body of Indian writing in English he 
was convinced that there was enough to encourage serious con¬ 
tinuing study. He felt that manv of the detailed analyses made 
by the seminar had shown the way such critical evaluation should 
go, and he hoped that the group in Mysore had perhaps set in 
motion the machinery of a new criticism that would be devoted 
to this particular branch of Indian writing lie concluded by 
saying that he had felt at a disadvantage tinting the discussions 
because he was the only practicing novelist present, but the 
seminar assured him that w hat may have seemed a disadvantage 
to him had been a great advantage to the group, for criticism 
needs all viewpoints, including that of the wtiter as well as the 
reader. 

One otliei paper needs consideration and may reasonably con¬ 
clude this summary account, although its writer could not be 
present at the conference to read his cssav. But Piofessot K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar’s “Indian Story-Telling in English’*, like his 
earlier book, Indian Writing in English, presents a clear-sighted 
statement of the position of the Indian wiitcr of English today. 

In this paper, Profcssot Iyengar concentrate's on one aspect 
of fiction — story-telling. The tradition of story-telling in India 
is ancient and honourable, and by showing how the best of India’s 
present novelists in English adhere to this old tradition, Professor 
Iyengar accurately assessed their strengths and limitations. The 
finest Indian story-telling in English he found in C. Rajagopalm- 
chari’s rendering of the Mahabharata, but he identified the successful 
story-patterns in other writers as well — in R. K. Narayan, both 
in the relatively simple and direct novel The English Teacher and 
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in the complex narrative structure of The Guide; in K.S. Venkatara- 
raman’s Kandan the Patriot and Raja Rao’s Kanthapura , both stories 
of the Gandhian revolution in Indian villages, but with different 
story-telling patterns; and briefly in G. V. Desani and Bhabani 
Bhattacharya. 

Professor Iyengar’s conclusions are interesting both for his 
paper and for the seminar, for they provide in some sense not 
final statements but starting-points for further investigation. 
So far, Professor Iyengar observes, Indian fiction in English has 
avoided extreme forms of experimentation; the pull of both classical 
Indian traditions of story-telling and the tradition of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century English novelists has kept them from 

the various “conundrums... . fantasies. and aberrations” 

of much fiction of the western world. “To put it another way,” 
Professor Iyengar concluded, “Indian story-telling in English 
has been broadly content to be on the safer, saner, staidcr side 
of the great divide in modern fiction.*’ 

Like the whole seminar at Mysore, these conclusions can be 
both broadly satisfying and genuinely stimulating. They both 
mark out the general ateas of critical agreement and the broad 
arenas for critical discussion. Whatever else the Mysore seminar 
may have done,it generated much interest among the participants 
and through them among their students and colleagues in this 
particular branch of literary studies, and it would seem to be 
a foregone conclusion that the seminar—as is the nature of lively 
discussions — was self-generating, and will spawn and nourish 
many future meetings of a similar nature. This is surely the 
mark of success, and the meetings closed with a well-deserved 
tribute to Professor Narasimhaiah and his staff at Mysore who 
had conceived and brought into being the provocative confronta¬ 
tion of the past four days. Professor Nagarajan, a former student 
of Professor Narasimhaiah’s at Mysore — and therefore, as he 
put it, both an insider and an outsider — offered the delegates’ 
vote of thanks, and called attention to Professor Narasimhaiah's 
pioneer work during the last few years in making Indian writing 
in English gradually acceptable for serious study, in putting such 
writing on the map of Indian literature. Therefore, Professor 
Nagarajan said, it was peculiarly appropriate that this seminar 
should have been held here, and he spoke for the other delegates 
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when he not only thanked Professor Narasimhaiah for this seminar, 
but looked forward to more seminars on the subject, and to the 
continuing gradual emergence of Indian literature in English 
as a subject for critical, scholarly study. 









